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Art. I. — 1. Considerations on Representative Government. By- 
John Stuart Mill. London: Parker, Son & Bourn. 1861. 

2. Constitution of United States of America , Framed by convention 
of Delegates front New Hampshire, fyc. fyc., at Philadelphia, 
September Ytth, 1787. New York. 

3. Constitution of Confederate States of America. 

T HE indifference of Anglo-Indians to ordinary party politics, 
which excite such interest amongst their country-men at 
home, is H peculiarity which invariably strikes the attention of 
Europeans newly arrived in a country where almost everything 
is strange. A change* of Ministry involving a change of the 
Secretary for India — an Amalgamation Bill destroying the hopes, 
plans and prospects of hundreds — or a Civil Service Bill hailed by 
some as a breaking down of a pernicious monopoly, stigmatized by 
others as a breach o£ covenant and a cloak for jobbery j-rsuch mat- 
ters as these excite interest and become the subject of conversation, 
though rarely of discussion. But political questions unconnected 
with India, however important, not to Englishmen or Europeans 
only, but to mankind — questions of Parliamentary Reform, of Free 
Trade, of Tariffs, and such like — awaken but little interest in An- 
glo-Indian circles. When broad questions ofGrovernmentin general 
are discussed — the principles of true or false democracy, the most 
beneficial distribution of political power between the Crown and 
consultative or legislative Chambers, unity or duality of Houses/ 
whether the Head of the executive should be elective or hereditary, 
and such like, which form the subjects of Mr. MilPs latest work — 
still more rarely do we fifid even the most transient attention be- 
stowed upon them by the great majority of Europeans in India either 
official or unofficial. We almost feel as if we owed some apology 
DjiCBMBSli, 1861. 
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for intruding upon the -notice dTIie Indianre^tee work in 
which such questions fqrm the main subjeetof. discussion, and 
India is introduced but c&||itiy and secondarily. Let our excuse 
then be, that India appears to have been inthe author's mind 
while writing more than one passage m whtqh she is newt directly 
named j and that the final chapter is chiefly devoted to the con- 
sideration of Indian government. And* further j all who are in- 
terested in the welfare of India, must, for obvious reasons, watch 
with anxious attention the great struggle which is advancing 
so slowly in America. It is strange but true, that to many 
this deplorable contest seems a proof of the unsoundness of 
democratic institutions— f the bursting of the Republican bubble' 
as one sage of the Imperial Parliament expressed it ‘ in his place', 
receiving for his flippant ignorance the rebuke he merited. It is 
strange we repeat that Englishmen whose present liberties were 
won and consolidated by fierce and even bloody contests — the 
so called ‘ Great Rebellion/ the Revolution of 1688 and we*may 
almost add the Reform Bill struggle of 1832— should point to 
the present struggle between Northern Democracy and Southern 
Aristocracy as a disgraceful failure of Republican institutions. 
It is but the fiery purifying, through which England herself had 
to pass in her march to her present proud position as one of the 
freest of the nations of the earth. From it Democracy in its 
purest, truest sense will emerge triumphant, as Civil and Religious 
freedom in England have emerged from her internal contests. 
But since the fact is undeniable that^nany do connect the present 
contest with the existence of republican institutions, let us hope 
that a brief statement and examination of the views of one of 
the greatest political thinkers of England upon Democracy and 
kindred subjects, will be read with patience by%ir Indian friends : 
and that the weight 6f Mr. Mill's authority will induce some at 
least to examine the grounds of the Anti-Democratic opinions 
which they hold ; and ta modify or reject such as may be found 
to be unsound. 

It 'is conceded on all hriods that Mr. Mill is at least worthy 
of a hearing. However shocking some of his views may appear 
to those who have insensibly imbibed, from childhood upwards, 
feelings of horror of democracy, or republicanism, without 
attaching any very definite ideas to these formidable words ; or 
to others, who, with true insular self-oomplacency, regard 
English institutions as having already attained perfection, and 
believe that any change must be for the worse, Mr. Mill's views, 
speculations and suggestions are nevertheless worthy of attentive 
examination. All of us have opinions which have grown with our* 
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growth* which have been so intimately blended with our mental 
constitutions that we have come to regard them as axiomatic — as 
primary intuitions of the human mittd— and to doubt the potf* 
sibility of other men differing from us in these points, unless 
over-closed by * invincible ignorance/ or blinded by self iriter- 
, est or i impregnable prejudice. It is not of theological opinions 
only that tins is true. In politics too we often need free dis- 
cussion, open statement and honest examination of opponents* 
views, with a full statement of the arguments adduced in their 
support, in order to impress upon our minds Bp. Butler's simple 
but important eaution — to remember that we differ from others, 
as much as they from us. There are no questions the free discus- 
sion of which is not beneficial to the fully developed and educated 
mind. Free discussion of views opposed to our own, and honest 
examination of the grounds on which our own are based, alone 
can give us true liberality of spirit; eradicating that narrowness 
of mind to which the best of us are prone, which sees not cogency 
in an opponent's arguments, or weight in his opinions ; and saving 
us from the dead level of uniformity of unquestioned opinions, the 
tendency to which in the present age Mr. Mill laments in his 
work on Liberty. 

We propose in the following pages to lay before our readers, 
some of those viefws of Mr. Mill which are contained in his 
work on Representative Government ; selecting those which ap- 
pear to us most important to be known and discussed. Our 
object is to lay before readers, who have neither leisure nor in- 
clination to read the work themsei^es, the principal opinions put 
forward after mature deliberation by a veteran logician and 
political' thinker. We^ould scarcely find, in the whole range of 
English literary men, one more competent to teach ; or one 
whose opinions, if we cannot accept, we can less venture to 
condemn. On Indian subjects, more particularly, few politicians, 
if any, are so worthy of an attentive hearing. A certain cynical 
member of the London press, not addicted to praising any one 
(except, perhaps, the house of Orleans, and Mr. Charles Kean), 
and not to be suspected of participation in Mr. Mill's political 
opinions, informed us, some months ago, that he ‘is one of 
4 those few persons who are able to do a service to their country 
4 sinaply by discussing the subjects in which they arc interested. 
‘Apart from the value of the opinions he expresses, the mere 
* fact that Mr. Mill shodbes to express an opinion on any matter 
4 public importance is sure to turn the attention of a largo 
‘body of readers and thinkers to the topic which he has selected/ 

Having, in his First Chapter, laid down and examined ‘ the 
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/ three fundamental conditions of the adaptation?^ fonps of 
‘government to the people who are to be governed by^town j' 
viz.— that ' the people for whom the forth of government is 
'intended must be willing to accept it, or at least not' s grunh 
‘ willing as to oppose an insurmountable obstacle to its establfeh- 
‘ raent :* that ‘they must be willing and able to do.what-is r 
‘ necessary to keep it standing and that * they must be Willing 

* and able to do what it requires of them to enable it to fulfil its 
' purposes f Mr. Mill proceeds to inquire into the ‘ criterion, of 
' a good government. , Rejecting as illogical the division of the 
objects of government into the two heads of order and progress, 
(or Coleridge's Permanence and Progression) — pointing out that 
' the agencies, which tend to preserve the social good which 
'already exists, are the very same which promote the increase of 

/it, and vice vend: the sole difference being, that a greater de- 
' gree of those agencies is required for the latter purpose than for 
'the former' — (p. 21) : that ‘it holds, universally, that when 
‘ Order and Permanence are taken in their widest *sense, the re* 

' quisites of Progress are but the requisites of Order in a greater 
‘ degree ; these of Permanence merely those of Progress in a some- 
'what smaller measure,' (p. 24) — he concludes that the ‘best 
‘government is that which is most conducive to Progress.' 
Further on he establishes a ‘ two-fold division 4 of the merit which 
‘ any set of political institutions can possess. It consists partly 
' of the degree in which they promote the general mental advance- 
‘ ment of the community, * * * # * and partly of the degree 
‘ of perfection in which they organize the moral, intellectual and 

* active worth already existing, so as to operate with the greatest 

'effect on public affairs.' (p. 33) * 

While the latter of these two objects of government varies 
comparatively little in the various stages of civilization, which a 
people may have attained, it is far otherwise with the former. 
Institutions having for their object the training and intellectual 
advancement of the people themselves must differ radically, ac- 
cording to the actually existing degree of civilization. Mr. Mill 
regards the partial recognition of this truth by politicians of 
the present day as an important point of superiority ovefc their 
predecessors. But its recognition is, we fear, still very partial. 
There still prevails amongst Englishmen, though of course, in 
an inferior degree, tho same conviction, which stimulated the fierce 
propagandists of republican principles irf the first French Revolu- 
tion, that their own political institutions are of universal; applica- 
bility ; and that it is almost a sacred duty to bestow upon other 
people/ however unfitted for them by the stage of civilization 
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they Jwwpa reached, or by previous habits, either of tUrbulencoior 
of passive obedience, a form of government as similar as possible 
to that which they themselves possess, and under which they have 
themselves grown great and free. It is not so very long ago^aa'to 
be foreign to the questions of the present day, since political insti- 
tutions unfitted to the people were bestowed upon the Ionian 
Islands : and the consequence has been an utter mockery of the 
forms of representative government, and the attachment of the 
discredit which must always accompany inconsistency, political 
or personal, to the giver of institutions which have been nul- 
lified in practice. Other instances might be adduced. In In- 
dia we have heard of ‘ representation/ in connexion with ohanges 
in the constitution of the councils; and Lord Canning's new 
Peripatetic council is supposed to supply ‘ representation ' of 
native interests, as well as of those of unofficial Europeans. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark that with regard to our, 
Indian fellow subjects such representation is altogether illusory : 
except in name it bears no resemblance to genuine repre- 
sentative government. That the people of this country are as 
yet unfitted for representative institutions, and evince neither 
aptitude nor desire for them, is unquestionable. That there exists 
not the slightest intention on the part of the ruling power to 
bestow them, and that such concession would in the existing stage 
of civilization be mischievous in the extreme, are also facts which 
few will question. But it is equally indubitable that it is a sa- 
cred duty of the Governing Power so to govern the subject people 
as to train them gradually to be capable of governing themselves. 
f The one indispensable merit of a Government/ says Mr. Mill, 
r iu favour of which it may be forgiven almost any amount of 
r other demerit compatible with progress, is that its operation on 
c the people is favorable, or not unfavorable, to the next step which 
c it is necessary to take, in order to raise themselves to a higher 
f level.' Does our system of Government in India possess this 
r indispensable merit' ? Is there any intention or the faintest wish 
jn the part of the rulers of India, to train her people to self- 
government, and then to abdicate their functions and resign 
Lheir power into the hands of their former subjects ? Is there 
wygenuine desire to elevate the native to a higher political 
&val? We few these questions must receive a negative reply, 
uriu ma *^ n °k ^ un * n toresting quote, from this chapter, Mr. 
Mills emphatic refusal admit two of the most prominently 
irged pleas in favour of modern slavery ; namely, that it is neces- 
sary to the civilization of the negro, and that its effects upon 
die master are ennobling. Conceding that ‘personal slavery, 
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‘ by giving a commencement to industrial life, and enforcing it as 
( tli# exclusive occupation of the most numerous portion of the 

* community, may accelerate the transition to a better freedom 
‘ than that of fighting and rapine he adds, ‘ it is almost needless 
‘ to say that this excuse for slavery’ is only available in a very 

4 early state of society. A civilized people have far other means o 

* of imparting civilization to those under their influence? and ° 
‘ slavery is, in all its details, so repugnant to that government of 

* law which is the foundation of all modern life, and so corrupting 
( to the master-class, when they have once come under civilized 

* influences, that its adoption under any circumstances whatever 

* in modern society is a relapse into worse than barbarism/ 

In the course of his remarks upon, and illustrations of the 
principle that different stages of civilization and political ad- 
vancement require different institutions in order to enable them 
, to advance another step in the ascent to the ideally perfect 
system of government, Mr. Mill, as it appears to us, states some- 
what too broadly certain propositions relative to the capacity of 
slaves for self government and political progress. { It is the cha- 
racteristic of born slaves’ he says, c to be incapable of conforming 
' their conduct to a rule, or Jaw. They can only do what they are* 
i ordered, and only when they are ordered to do it. * * * A 
' despotism, which may tame the savage, will only confirm the 
1 slaves in their incapacities. Yet a government under their own 

* control would be entirely unmanageable by them. Their improve- 
< ment cannot come from themselves, but must be super-induced 

* from without/ 

We do not think that the meagre materials which we possess 
for forming an opinion as to what slaves may be politically 
capable of, will fully bear out these and other similar pro- 
positions laid down by our author. Meagre indeed are the ma- 
terials for a judgement on the question. From the history of 
ancient slavery in Greece and Rome we can learn nothing. 
There is no analogy between it — where the slave, most fre- 
quently a prisoner of war, was intellectually and morally the 
equal, and not seldom the superior of the master— and the 
modern institution where the slave is naturally and artificially 
below the master’s intellectual level. The known advance in. 
prosperity and intellect of ‘ born’ slaves, escaped, are beside 
the question j for they are brought into immediate contact and 
competition with a superior race. St) far as we are aware, we 
have only the cases of Liberia and Hayti, from which to deduce 
conclusions as to the political capacities of slaves thrown entirely 
or principally upon their own resources. What little we know 
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of the former is decidedly favorable to the capacity for self- 
government in slaves, and those for the most part f born* slagps. 

Th* servile insurrection in Hayti, begun in 1793, and brought 
to a successful termination under Toussaint L'Ouverture in 1803 
seems to us decisive in favour of our view. Jean Francis, the 
leader of the negro, insurrection, described as a man of * vast 
* penetration/ was a born slave. Toussaint L'Ouverture, Fran- 
cois' lieutenant, scarcely surpassed, as a general and an adminis- 
trator, by any man of his age, whose military genius won the 
independence of his country, and whose civil administration 
raised her to a condition of the highest prosperity, was also born 
and bred a slave. The secret of the terrible conspiracy for the 
utter destruction of all the whites, and the establishment of an 
independent negro republic, kept with a fidelity to which thore 
is no parallel in history, proved extraordinary powers of com- 
bination and self-restraint in, the conspirators, two most import- 
ant ingredients in the capacity for self-government, and politi- 
cal advancement. The burning of Cape Town by the negroes, 
to prevent the French from deriving any benefit from its occupa- 
tion, has been not inaptly compared to the conflagration of 
Moscow by its patriotic inhabitants, with a similar view. The 
gallantry of the resistance of L' Ouverture and his black army 
to an overwhelming force of French has rarely been surpassed by 
free-born citizens fighting for long established liberties. The 
atrocities which stained«the progress of the negro bands were 
not unrivalled by the bloody, deeds of their white and ‘ civilized' 
enemies — nor, alas ! did they much rurpass the cruelties which 
our own day has seen on both sides of a bloody contest, in which 
no quarter was asked or given. We may add that Soulouque, 
who abdicated the Empire of Hayti, in favor of General Fabje 
Giffrard in 1858, and who had during a reign of nine years dis- 
played no mean talents as a general, and as a civil administrator 
(notwithstanding his ridiculous creations of Dukes of Lemonade, 
Marmalade, and so forth), was also a born slave. 

From the principle that a good Government should not only 
administer rightly such of the affairs of the governed as proper* 
ly come within its sphere, (what these are is discussed farther 
on), bpt should also educate the people in political duties, and pro- 
mote their intellectual, moral and active advancement, by causing 
them to manage, as far as is expedient, their own affairs, and to 
take a lively interest in •those things which it is advantageous 
should be done by Government, it logically follows that the 
rule of a ‘good despot,' if such could be secured, is not the 
( ideally best form of 'Government.' It is we think, impossible 
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not to agree with Mr. Mill in his opinion, that to oppose the 
management of the entire affairs of a mentally passive people 
by one man of super-human mental activity, to be the beet form 
of Government, is a ‘ radical and most pernicious misconception 
'of what good Government is/ It is an error by no* means un- 
common even among politicians who have devoted some thought t 
to questions of Government ; that it is an error, however, and a 
pernicious one too, is unquestionable in the case of a country at 
all advanced in civilization. To peoples in certain early stages 
of political existence despotic government alone is applicable; 
and a good despot must be superior to a bad one, for both objects 
of Government. But in a country which has made any advance 
in civilization and political development, neither of the proposi- 
tions just stated as applicable to certain backward conditions of 
a people can be maintained. ' Evil for evil, a good despotism, 

' in a country at all advanced in civilization, is more noxious than 
'a bad one, for it is far more relaxing and enervating to the 

* thoughts, feelings and energies of the people. The despotism 
'of Augustus prepared the Romans for Tiberius/ (p. 53). 

The ' ideally best polity’ then is not a despotism, administered 
by a being of extraordinary, wisdom, energy and benevolence. 
It is, on the contrary, that in which every citizen, firstly, has a 
voice in the exercise of the sovereignty, and secondly, is ' called 
' on to take an actual part in the Government, by the personal . 
'discharge. of some public function, locator general,’ such as by 
being members of a municipality or sitting on juries. This con- 
clusion, however, requires to bo qualified by being restricted to 
the ' circumstances in which it is practicable and eligible/ It is 
not practicable or eligible in all states of civilization. 

.Before leaving Mr. Mill’s third chapter we have two or three 
brief remarks to make. 

From the proposition that ' each is the only safe guardian 
'of his own rights and interests,’ — an elementary maxim of 
prudence— '.it would seem to follow that the suffrage is the 
' right of every citizen. The claims of all to participate in 
' the sovereign power’ is, in Mr. Mill’s view undeniable. And 
yet in chap. x. Mr. Bright and his school of democrats ane 
taken to task for maintaining that the franchise is a 'right, not 
'a trust/ (p. 191). There appears to us to be an inconsistency 
here. ' No man,’ says Mr. Mill, in the latter passage, ' can have 
' a right (except in the legal sense) to jiower over others : every 

* such power, which he is allowed to possess, is morally in the 
' fullest force of the term a trust. But the exercise of any po- 
' litical function, either as an elector or as a representative, is 
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* power .cflr^r ^thers/ Bat surely a man maybave a tight to 
as much pojwerover others as others hare .over him; or A M 
ranch **&'' i*l necessary for the protection of his own interests 
against the power of others. Nor does there eeem to us to 
be the opposition between a ‘ right’ and a ( trust, 1 . which is 
implied in this passage, and in the ordinary discussions upon 
the subject.* A man may have a right to the franchise and yet 
his exercise of it may be a trust. ‘ If it is a right’, says Mr Mill, 1 ' 
1 how can we blame a man for selling it ?’ But there are restric- 
tions upon the exercise of every right. A man may, generally, c do 
< what he likes with his own,’ but he may not set fire to his own 
house if it stands between two others, not his own. The exercise 
of his right over his own property is restricted by moral and 
legal considerations — is, in a certain sense, a trust for the public" 
benefit. The franchise may also, in the saml way, be without 
inconsistency, both a right and a trust. 

We cannot agree with Mr. Mill in his optimist view that 
‘ communism would even notv be practicable amongst the Hite 

* of mankind, and may become so among the rest’ (p. 55). If 
the former part of the proposition he in any sense* admissible, 
the term Slite mus.t be so restricted in its application as to in- 
clude very few individuals. There is no combination of cir- 
cumstances existing at the present day so favorable,' by many 
degrees, to communism as was the condition of the early Chris- 
tians. Communism will never again have so fair a trial as it had 
when ‘ as many as were possessors of lands or houses sold them 
‘ and brought the prices of the things that were sold, and 

* laid them down at the apostles’ feet, and distribution was made 

* unto every man according as he had need.’ 1 But a certain man 
( named Ananias, with Sapphira his wife’ succeeded in proving the 
inapplicability of the system even to those who must be regarded 
as having been the ‘ elite of mankind,’ considered with reference 
to the moral qualities essential to the practice of Communism. 

Similar optimism appears in the following passage. ‘ We, 

* need not suppose that when power resides in an exclusive class, 
‘ that class will knowingly and deliberately sacrifice the other 
i classes to themselves.’ Instances will occur to the mind of every 
one of # legislation in which it is obvious that there was some- 
thing more (and worse) than the mere ‘ overlooking of the 

* interest of those excluded’ from political power and opportunity 
of representing their vieflr of the case. The atrocious Penal 
Laws; the systematic sacrifice of Irish to English interests real 
or supposed, by the English Crown and Parliament; the main- 
tenance of the Corn Laws by the agricultural interest ; the Game 

B 
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Laws still unrepealed ; the refosal ©£ security for ‘tenant 
right’ by a parliament from which tenant formers are^raetically 
excluded ; are but a four out of many examples; Thesuggestion 
by wealthy natives of this country that a poll-tax should be 
substituted for the Income-Tax shows the feeling, co'-extensive 
with human nature, from which ' class legislation' springs : and 
proves that there is no necessary connection between selfishness 
and the development, greater Or less, of the pigmentary layer 
of the human skin. May we take another example from India 
in the proposal to exempt the Civil Service from the pre-Wilsonic 
Income-Tax? Or shall we accept, the explanation, rather diffi- 
dently offered, of so extraordinary and suspicious a proposition ? 

Nor does Mr. Mill believe that the classes which do parti- 
cipate in the government have in general any intention of sacri- 
ficing the working classes to themselves; although he admits 
that ‘they once had that intention; witness the persevering 

* attempts so long made to keep down wages by law.' It is not 
very long since the ten hours Factory Bill was bitterly ' opposed 
by the mill owners, because it was supposed to be detrimental 
*to their own interest, not on politico-economical principles on 
which is based the disapprobation of such measures by writers in 
the Westminster Review and others. Recent investigations into 
branches of manufacture not affected by the ten hours Bill have 
shown the necessity ofrextending it or similar protection toother 
victims of trade. We shall be agreeably disappointed if such 
a measure is allowed to pass without strenuous opposition, on 
self-interested grounds alone, from the * masters/ 

Mr. Mill's discussion of the cases in which representative 
government is inapplicable, (chap. IV.) need not detain us long. 
No one doubts that representative institutions arc applicable to 
England and those of her colonies into which they have been 
introduced. It is equally certain that they are not applicable 
to this country, in its present condition. One passage we shall 
quote, in which though India is not named, she would seem to 
have been present to the writer's mind. 

* The case most requiring consideration in reference to insti- 
( tutions is the not very uncommon one, in which, a small but 
' leading portion of the population, from difference of race r more 
‘ civilized origin or other peculiarities of circumstances, are mark - 
( edly superior in civilization and general character to the remain- 
< der. Under these conditions government by the representatives 
‘ of the mass would stand a chance of depnving them of much 

* of the benefit they might derive from the greater civilization 
% * of the superior ranks : while government by the representatives 
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* of fchow xadbhwoul& rivet the degradation of the 

‘ multitude, and leave them no hope of deo^afc treatment except 

* by ridding themselves of one of the mo8#raluable elementa of 
‘ future advancement. „ The beet prospect of improvement for a 
‘ people thus composed is in the existence of a constitutionally 

, " unlimited, or at least a practically pre-ponderant, authority in 
< the chief rtder of the dominant class. He alone has by his posi- 
‘ tion an interest in raising and improving the mass, of whom he 

* i» not jealous, as a counterpoise to his associates of whom he is., 
‘ And if fortunate circumstances place beside him, not as controllers- 

* but as subordinates, a body representative of the superior caste, 

* which by its objections and questionings, and its occasional out- 
" breaks of spirit, keeps alive habits of collective resistance, and 

* nrav admit of being, in time and by degrees, expanded into a 
' really national representation * * * the nation has then the 

* most favorable prospects of improvement which can well occur 

* to a community thus circumstanced/ (pages. 81 82). 

With little change we think this passage is applicable to the 
past and present government of India. Substituting for ‘ chief 
ruler* the collective Civil Service, and taking the unofficial Eu^ 
ropean community, (including, of course, the newspaper press), 
os the " body, representative of* the superior caste* &c, we have a to- 
lerably accurate representation of the Anglo-Indian Government. 

The chapter on the proper Functions of Representative Bodies 
is one of the most inrportant in the book. We shall briefly 
notice some of its leading points and practical suggestions. 

hirst, then, the admirably exact balance of power among 
three constituent forces, for which the British constitution is 
popularly lauded, does not, and cannot exist. " The power of 
" final control is as essentially single, in a mixed and balanced 
‘ government, as in a pure moi^irchy or democracy/ (p. 86) : 
and in the British Constitution the House of Commons is " the 
j'eal sovereign of the state.* By*the letter of the constitution. 
Crown, Lords, and Commons each possess unlimited power of 
obstructing all the business of government. * Nominally, there- 
' fore, each, body is invested with equal power of thwarting the 
"■others > an d 80 far the equilibrium is exact. But this possi- 
bmty, of. obstruction is effectually over-ruled by the " unwrit- 
ten maxim of the constitution — in other words, the positive 
political morality of the country.’ This, for iAtance, renders 
it impossible for the Cfown to retain a. Minister who is un- 
supported by a majority of the House of Commons, although 
there is no obotaele in the letter of the constitution. This ren- 
dered possible not long sinoe, to the surprise of many, the exercise 
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of a dorment power in the House of Lords -to reject a money* 
bill which had passed the other house : and the same ‘ constitu- 
‘ tional morality* wil$ probably prevent the repetition of -the 
experiment: for the national conscience in matters political is 
susceptible of modification — of increased refinement or of deteri- 
oration. The unwritten rules which may be said to constitute 
it are ‘ only effectual, and maintain themselves itl existence 
‘ on condition of harmonizing with the actual distribution of real 
r political strength/ As therefore the latter changes, so will the 
national views of constitutional morality. 

Secondly, Mr. Mill strongly condemns the tendency of re- 
presentative bodies to interfere more and more in the details of 
administration. It is their proper function to control the per- 
formance of these details, not themselves to do the business of 
Government. It is theirs to deliberate and discuss, ‘ to secure 
* hearing and consideration to many conflicting opinions/ But 
their interference in details of administration, however well 
meant, -is almost always injurious. In regard to them their 
duty is ( not to decide them by their own vote, but to take care 
4 that the persons who have to decide them shall be the proper 
1 persons/ 

Thirdly, ‘it is equally true, though only of late and slowdy 
‘ beginning to be acknowledged, that a numerous assembly is as 
‘ little fitted for the direct business of legislation as for that of 
‘ administration' (p. 97). We have little ‘hope that the House of 
Commons will ever be induced to give up the privilege which 
they now enjoy, and of which they fveely avail themselves, of 
tinkering at the Statute Book. Nor is the mischief confined to 
the Lower House. It is not long since we saw a measure of 
the utmost importance to the commercial world — the consoli- 
dation and amendment of th^ Bankruptcy Laws — ruthlessly 
mangled, before its parents’ eyes, by the House of Lords* to 
whom Mr. Mills attributes, we think justly, less fondness for 
meddling, and better pratice in the matter of legislation, than 
4 to the Commons. Instances of the mischief and absurdities re- 
sulting from the present system of legislation might be specified 
to an extent sufficient to convince and convert any people less 
conservative of anomaly than the English. Clauses interpolated 
and amendments carried in thin and w r eary houses, rendering the 
Act nugatory dr self-contradictory, and requiring an amending 

* We' may observe in passing that the interferen<#of *the House of Lords 
in this case has not been without suspicion of having been dictated. by class- 
feelings. 
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Act next session, are not unusual results of Hcmsfc rf Com- 
mons legislation. The ease is well' known in which the punish- 
ment attached to some crime was 'amended from fine tb impri- 
sonment, (or whipping,) while the succeeding clause awarding 

* half the amount’ to the informer remained unchanged. Nor is 
, the time wasted in the discussion and re-discussion of every 

separate clahse in a c miscellaneous assembly/ consisting of sciolists 
and the absolutely ignorant as well as of the learned in law, and 
conceding to all three classes, equally and alike, unlimited power 
of speech-making, the least evil of the present system. 

The main features of Mr. Mill’s proposed remedy for it may 
be stated in a few words. All Bills should be prepared by a 
commission of legislation, the members to be appointed by the 
Crown, for a term of five years, unless removed for personal 
misconduct, or refusal to draw up a Bill ordered by Parliament. 
Either house should have power to accept, reject, or send back to 
the commission a Bill ; but not to alter it. It is difficult to 
conceive any objection to this plan, and impossible not to see 
the immense advantages which would result from its adoption. 
The appointment of a Legislative Member in the Iftdian Legis-* 
lative Council has amply illustrated by its results the benefit 
of entrusting the preparation t)f Bills to trained professional 
lawyers : and this is an example which our readers will, perhaps, 
more fully appreciate than Mr. Mill’s instance of the Athenian 
Nomothetce. * • * 

We must now leave this important chapter after briefly 
pointing out Mr. Mill’s opposition to a loud and frequent cry 
of the present day, that there is too much ‘talk’ in Parliament. 

' I know not,’ he says, ‘ how a representative assembly can 
c more usefully employ itself than in talk, when the subject of 
‘ talk is the great public interests of the country, and every 
€ sentence of it represents the opinion either of some important 

* body of persons in the nation, or of an individual in whom some 
‘ such body have reposed their confidence. * * * * Such 
i “ talking” would never be looked upon with disparagement if it 
‘ were not allowed to stop “ doing,” which it never would if assem- 
‘ Wiea knew and acknowledged that talking and discussion are 
e thei« proper business, while doing , as the result of discussitSR, id 
i the task not of a miscellaneous body, but of individuals specially 

* trained to it : that the Ijt office of an assembly is to see that 
1 those individuals, ar^ honestly and intelligently chosen, and to 

* interfere no further with them, except by unlimited latitude of 
1 8 |iggostion and criticism, and by applying or withholding the 
' final seal of national assent.’ (p. 105 - 0 .) 
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Having vindicated representative government from the sup* 
position of essential inferiority to ‘ simple monarchy' in energy, 
and to aristocracies in steadiness and prudence— m the latter 
case by pointing out that the aristocracies ‘ which have been re* 

‘ markable in history for sustained mental ability, and, vigour in 
‘ the conduct of affairs' have been really bureaucracies*— Mr. Mill n 
compares representative democracy with bureaucracy, asregards the 
intellectual attributes of the two forms of government* The result 
is, on the whole, unfavorable to the latter, even after the admis- 
sion that it * has in some important respects, greatly the advan- 
tage/ We experience, in this country, some of the disadvantages 
of bureaucratic government, and can appreciate the remark that 
the disease which afflicts/ such Governments, ‘and which they 
‘ usually die of, is routine/ Russia and China are cited as strik- 
ing examples. The necessity of ‘ an outside element of freedom to 

* enable' a bureaucratic Government ‘ to do effectually or perma- 

* nently even its own business' and its powerlessness to do other 
things which a free Government can do, are shown. We then 
come to an examination of the evils likely to result in a repre- 
sentative system of government from preponderance of interests- 
more or less conflicting with the public good. 

That this cause is the source of most of the evils incident to- 
monarchical and aristocratic governments — that the monarch 
or the aristocracy has interests opposed to those of the commu- 
nity and will rule so as to promote them — is undeniable. But 
it is equally certain, though not, perhaps, equally apparent, or 
equally universally admitted, that democracy in its false, Jbut 
most ordinary sense — government by the numerical majority — 
is by no means free from similar injurious influences. It is more 
than possible that class interests may preponderate to such a 
degree as to overwhelm ‘ impartial regard for the interests of all/ 

1 One of the greatest dangers, therefore of democracy, as of all 
‘ other forms of Government, lies in the sinister interests of the 
i holders of power ; it is the danger of class legislation, of govern- 
1 ment intended for, (whether really effecting it or not) the im- 
' mediate benefit of the dominant class, to the lasting detriment 
‘ of the whole/ (pp. 127-8). The security against this great 
evil 4\vould be that no class, and no combination of cesses 
‘ likely to combine shall be able to exercise a preponderant influ- * 

‘ ence in the government/ 

This security, can be provided only 1 by the representation 

OP MINORITIES. 1 

It will be startling to many to hear, on Mr. Mill's authority, 
that there is not at present any example of f democracy/ in its 
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only proper sense. The distinction between true and false demo- 
cracy cannot be too frequently or forcibly impressed upon the 
public mind: The ordinary objections to democratical ' govern- 
ment are applicable only to the latter. It is difficult to under- 
stand howany politician, unblinded by inveterate prejudice or 
, class interest/ can object to the former, at least in its theoretical 
expression/ however he might differ from others in his opinion 
upon the best way of working out the theory into practice. 
The vitally important distinction between true democracy and 
its spurious representative — the disfranchisement of minorities 
constituting the essential vice of the latter — cannot be more 
briefly or forcibly stated than in the following passages from 
Mr Mill's seventh chapter. 

' Two very different ideas are usually confounded under the 
4 name democracy. The pure idea of democracy, according to 
1 the definition, is the government of the whole people by the 
‘ whole people, equally represented. Democracy, as commonly 

* conceived and hitherto practised, is the government of the whole 
4 people by a mere majority of the people, exclusively repre- 
sented. The former is synonymous with the equality of all 

* citizens ; the latter, strangely confounded with it, is a govefn- 
‘ ment of privilege, in favor of the numerical majority, who alone 
4 possess practically any voice in the State. This is the inevitable 

* consequence of the manner in which the votes are now taken, 

4 to the Complete disfranchisement of minorities/ (pp. 181-8*) 

4 In a really equal democracy, every or any section would be re- 
€ presented, not disproportionately, but proportionately. A majo- 
4 rity of the electors would always have a majority of the repre- 
4 sentatives ; but a minority of the electors would always have a 

* minority of representatives/ (p. 1 38) . f Now nothing is more 
< certain than that the virtual blotting out of the minority is 

* no necessary or natural consequence of freedom ; that far from 
‘ having any connexion with democracy, it is diametrically opposed 
4 to the first principle of democracy, representation in proportion 
4 to numbers. It is an essential part of democracy that minorities 
4 should be represented. No real democracy, nothing but a false 
'show of democracy, is possible without it/ fP. 137-8). 

Su$h are our author's opinions upon this important subject. 
Our readers can judge of their soundness for themselves. The 
means by which the required representation of minorities may 
be secured we cannot now discuss. Suffice it to say that Mr. 
Hare's plan, (which has obtained Mr. Mill's unqualified appro- 
bation), appears perfectly feasible and capable of fully effecting 
its object. Let us add that this or a similar measure is eminently 
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worthy of conservative support. The time is probably not far 
distant when the only alternative to *such fair and equal repre- 
sentation of, and government by all, will be government by 
the numerical minority. We see and do not admire, the con- 
sequences of the latter in the United States. We cannot but fear 
that in this matter delay is dangerous. Extension of the suffrage t 
in England is ultimately inevitable ; however longnt may be 
staved off by the f governing classes/ Every step in this direc- 
tion has obviously a tendency to substitute the * class qscend- 
1 ancy of the poor for that of the rich/ We agree with Mr. Mill in 
believing that this class ascendancy is not at present desired by 
the working classes of England, and that they ‘ would as yet be 
‘ content with protection against the class legislation of others, 

‘ without claiming the power to exercise it in their turn/ But 
how long such moderation may continue, none can tell. And 
let it be remembered that' in matters of franchise, and admission 
to political power, retrogression is impossible. Once let the 
* numerical majority’ in England bear s\d(ty, as they do in the 
United States, and nothing (short of a bloody revolution) can 
wrest their power from their hands. Security against this cala- 
mity would be cheaply purchased by concession of equal repre- 
sentation to all* It is the only price and should be quickly 
paid. Given, then, a constitution in which minorities were fairly 
represented, and government by the numerical majority, or by 
class interests, should be almost, or quitey impossible. ‘Mr. Mill 
would bestow the franchise upon evejy adult, with some restric- 
tions to be specified hereafter. Universal suffrage (the expression 
‘ manhood suffrage’ is not, as we shall see, sufficiently compre- 
hensive), would be based upon two considerations — the intellectual 
and moral improvement of the people by participation in political 
acts , and the fact that * it is a personal injustice to withhold 
1 from any one, unless for the prevention of greater evils, the 
‘ ordinary privilege of having his voice reckoned in the disposal 
1 of affairs in which he has the same interest as other people. If 

* In an article in the August number of Frasers Magazine , on the causes 
qf the disruption of the American union , an article as vituperative and vi- 
rulently anti-American as the Saturday Rei'iew, so much so that the Editor 
felt himself compelled to disclaim participation in its views— the Represen- 
tation of Minorities is opposed on the ground that the minority is already vir- 
tually effective, inasmuch as it countervails a number of the majority equal to 
itself! To give it more influence than it thus exerts would be to bring it for- 
ward into action a second time, Now it is clear that what either a majority 
or a minority wants is to have its wishes and opinions represented. Those of 
the majority are represented through the effective influence of their un-neutra- 
lised portion. Those of the minority are not represented at all, 
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f lie is compelled to pay* if he may* be compelled to fight, if he 
f is required implicitly to obey, he should be legally entitled to 
'be told what for; to have his consent asked, and his opinion 
' counted at its worth, though not at more than its worth/ 

On the latter grouncf for universal suffrage it is unnecessary 
to dwell. The ‘ greater evils' being ex hypotheei prevented, the 
principle involved must be conceded. 

In proof of the former — that the exercise of political functions, 
and consequent discussion of politioal questions, are potent 
influences in the intellectual cultivation of a people — M. de 
Tocqueville's estimate of the American people is cited ; his obser- 
vation that every American is in some sense both a patriot and 
a person of cultivated intelligence, corroborated by the evidence 
of other travellers ; and his demonstration of the close connexion 
between these qualities and the democratic institutions under 
which they live. ' No such wide diffusion of the ideas, tastes, 
‘and sentiments of educated minds, has ever been seen elsewhere, 
* or even conceived of4(b attainable/ 

We are merely giving an outline of Mr. Mill's views upon tha 
extension of the Suffrage, as stated in his Eighth chapter, with- 
out adding comment or opinion of our own. It only remains 
to specify the restrictions, before alluded to, which our author 
would impose. * 

Fiistly, none should vote who could not read, write and 'per- 
' form the common operations of arithmetic/ The opportunity of 
acquiring this moderate amount of education should be provided 
by society; and 'universal teaching- must precede universal 
' enfranchisement/ 

Secondly, those who elect the men who vote the taxes, should 
themselves pay something towards the taxes imposed. Other 
exclusions separately specified by Mr. Mill would seem to be im- 
plied in this one. For instance, recipients of parochial relief 
should be peremptorily disqualified. The certificated bankrupts 
and insolvents until debts are paid, or satisfactory proof adduced 
of independence on eleemosynary support, are also excluded. 
Non-payment of »taxes, not arising from inadvertence, should also 
disqualify. To the category of exclusion convicted criminals 
should, we presume, be added ; though they are not mentioned 
by ME Mill explicitly, nor apparently included in any of his 
specified classes. We must not omit to notice that one class, 
comprising more than oae half of the adult population, but, 
nevertheless, ruthlessly disfranchised by most even of the wildest 
democratic theorists, is not excluded from political power and 
privileges by Mr. Mill, We cannot pause to give a summary 
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'of the arguments in favor of giving votes to women , equally 
with men. There will be to many minds, something ludicrous 
in the proposal, whether there be any justification for a smile 
or not. We shall only remark that ifc will be easier to laugh 
at the idea of extending the franchise to women, than to reply 
to Mr. Mill's arguments in its favor, or even to show that, 0 
though logically defensible, The thing is practically inexpedient. 
The latter is the line usually adopted by opponents whett they 
condescend to consider the question as worthy of serious argu- 
ment. 

Plural voting, based, not upon pecuniary differences, but upon 
educational superiority, would form an essential constituent of 
Mr. Mill’s electoral system. ' Superiority of influence in consi- 
deration of property' is, in his opinion/ entirely inadmissible, 

' unless as a temporary makeshift.' So-called superiority of birth 
would, we should suppose, be equally inadmissible, but our 
author does not say so, and elsewhere guards himself most 
carefully against the imputation of wish^% to abolish the House 
of Lords as at present constituted. Property he admits to be 
a rough test of education ; but believes in the possibility of ap- 
proximately ascertaining dilFercnt degrees of mental superiority, 
to which alone superiority in electoral influence should be con- 
ceded. In the absence of 'a really national education or a trust- 
' worthy system of general examination,' the nature of a person’s 
education is some test. Thus, the unskilled laborer, the skilled 
laborer, the employer of labor, the tradesman, the banker, mer- 
chant or manufacturer, members of liberal professions or gradu- 
ates of universities, may be supposed, from the nature of their 
respective employments, to possess different degrees of intelli- 
gence and would enjoy plurality of votes accordingly. It only 
remains to add ' that it is an absolutely necessary part of the 
‘ plurality scheme that it be open to the poorest individual in the 
'community to claim its privileges if he can prove that, in spite 
'of all difficulties and obstacles, he is, in point of intelligence, 
'entitled to them/ Such is Mr. Mill’s plan for giving due 
weight to education and mental superiority. Although the prin- 
ciple of plural voting has been sanctioned by practice in some 
cases of local taxation— the plurality being, however, dependent 
upon the amount of tax paid by the voter — we cannot* think 
that there is any probability of Mr. Mill's, or similar, sugges- 
tions being acted on. Educational ami mental superiority must 
rest content with the influence which the cultivated mind exer- 
cises over the uncultivated, and the partial representation of the 
Universities. 
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The question discussed in the ninth chapter — whether there 
should be two stages of election ; that is, whether the peddle 
should elect electors who should choose the members of Parlia- 
ment — appears to us to be completely disposed of by the conspicu- 
ous failure of the system in one remarkable instance. Article 
# II. Sect. 2. of the Constitution of the United States thus 
provides for the election of the Federal President. 

* Each State shall appoint, in suoh manner as the Legislature 
c thereof may direct, a number of Electors, equal to the whole 
' number of Senators and Representatives to which the state may 
' be entitled in the Congress ; * * * * 

These Electors are now, in all the states, as our readers are 
aware, chosen directly by the people. Their mode of electing 
the President and Vice-President of the union is thus laid down 
in the Amendments to the constitution, Article XII. 

'The Electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote k 
' by ballot for President and Vice-President * * * * ; and they 
' shall make distinct li#s of all persons voted for as President and 
' of all persons voted for as Vice-President, and of the number 
'of votes for each, which lists they shall sign,.and certify, 

' and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the Government of the U nit- 
' ed States, directed to the President of the Senate ; the President 
' of the Sepate shall in the presence of the Senate and House of Re- 
‘ presentatives open all the certificates and the votes shall then 
' be counted ; the person having the greatest number of votes for 
' President shall be the President, if such number be a majority of 
' the whole number of Electors appointed ; and if no person have 
' such majority, then, from the persons having the highest numbers 
' not exceeding three, on the list of those voted for as President, 

' the House of Representatives shall choose, immediately by ballot, 

' the President. * * * * } 

The evident object which the framers of the constitution had 
in view, in devising this somewhat complicated machinery for the 
election of the President, and Vice President, was to interpose 
a select body of Electors between the people and the actual choice # 
of the President. The Electors were, not only nominally, but 
yeally to choose, according to the best of their judgement, 
the most eligible of those who had offered themselves as candi- 
date! to fill the highest offices of the Federation. But we know 
that this system has altogether failed in practice. The Electors 
are chosen, not on account of their supposed fitness to select the 
best of the candidates, but because they are pledged to vote for 
particular men — the pre-determined choice of the primary elec- 
tors. The Presidential Electors for every state orfee known, the 
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future President and Vice-President are akoirmru. Tie sab. 
sequent examination of the Electors' voting psp&ra* and promul- 
gation of the result of the election , on the fourth of March; are 
as unnecessary, and as complete a ieham/ as the report of the 
choice of an English bishop by the Dean and Chapter, pursuant 
to the congS d’tfire. 

There is one case in which election by two stages is found 
practicable, and the result decidedly satisfactory. This is when 
the electors are not chosen solely or primarily for the purpose of 
the election, but perform the latter function in addition to Other 
equally or more important duties. They are not, therefore, 
pledged to vote for any particular person or persons. The mem- 
bers of the United states Senate are thus chosen by the Legisla- 
tures of their respective states. It is found that this plan ensures 
the presence iu the Senate of the ablest politicians that the 
country produces. It cannot be denied that the Senate con- 
trasts most favorably with the House of Representatives, the 
product of direct popular election. * 

Another instance of secondary election occurs to us, which, we 
believe, worl^ well in practice. The lower house, in the Norwegian 
constitution, selects (from its own body) the members of the 
upper chamber. 

With regard to the mode of voting, considered in the tenth 
chapter, we shall say little more than that Mr. Mill is opposed 
to the ballot in the election of parliamentary representatives. 
He admits that eases may occur, aud have occurred, in which 
vote by ballot would bo, or would have been, the less of two 
evils. 1 Thirty years ago/ he says, quoting from his pamphlet 
on Parliamentary reform, 'ib was still true that, in the elec- 
* tion of members of parliament, the main evil to be guarded 
'against was that which the ballot would exclude — coercion 
'by landlords, employers, and customers’ (p. 195). We have no 
doubt that such coercion is still practised to a much greater ex- 
tent than our author seems to suppose. This is especially the 
case in one part of the United Kingdom, where, in addition to 
landlord coercion, a still more pernicious influence than any of 
those particularised, by Mr. Mill is systematically brought to 
bear upon the electors — the influence of a violent, illiberal, and 
politioalhr uneducated clergy. Whether the ballot would be a 
remedy for this last evil or not, we cannot pause to discuss ; but 
it would seem to be a case in which jon Mr. Mill’s principles, 
secret voting would be not only admissible but desirable. 

With regard to India, difficult as it is to conceive the people, 
or any large proportion of them, as capable of being entrusted 
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with the franchise, it is still more difficult to imagine them as 
exercising it without the ballot, or some other protection against 
external pressure* $ 

Mr. Mill’s ' decisive reason why the argument does not hold, 

' from the use of the ballot in clubs ana private societies to its 
' adoption in parliamentary elections’, does not appear to us at all 
conclusive^ ' A member of a ‘club is really’ he says, 'what the 
' eleotor falsely believes himself to be, under no obligation to con- 
sider the wishes or interests of any one else’. We think that 
the member of a private club is bound to consider the in- 
terest both of the club and of the other members. The differ- 
ence between the two cases appears to us, if it exist at all, to be 
one, not of kind, but of degree. In the case of literary and 
scientific societies, in which the ballot is universally employed, 
without objection, the voter is most certainly under an obligation 
to consider more than his own wishes or interests. Surely the 
object for which the Society was instituted ought to take prece- 
dence of these in the voter’s mind ; the essential difference, 
therefore, between political voting and that of clubs and societies, 
which (according to Mr. Mill) renders the use of the ballot ap- 
plicable to the latter, but inadmissible in the former, does not, 
we venture to think, exist. Other grounds there may be, for 
drawing a broad line of distinction between the two cases. We 
are neither advocating the ballot, nor arguing against it. It is 
not therefore our province to discuss the subject further. We 
are merely expressing our opinion that Mr. Mill’s ' decisive 
'reason’ does not appear* io us by any means decisive of the 
question. 

The recently passed Universities Election Bill is neither men- 
tioned nor alluded to by our author. Its principle — the permis- 
sion to non-resident electors to vote by letter — receives emphatic 
condemnation. ' The proposal which has been thrown out/ (in 
connexion with Mr. Hare’s scheme, which involves the use of 
voting-papers), ' of allowing the voting-papers to be filled up at 
' the voter’s own residence, and sent bv post, or called for by a • 
'public officer, I should regard as fatal’ (pp. 203-4). Perhaps 
Mr. Mill would allow an exception in the case of University 
eleetors, in consideration of their superior education, and con- 
sequent supposed inaccessibility to certain feelings and motives, 
which render publicity in giving a vote desirable as a general rule. 
Subsequently, in some remarks upon the subject of a Second 
Chamber, he allows the privilege ot vote by proxy — another form 
of absent voting — to Peers, which he would not, we presume, con- 
cede to ordinary electors. \ > 5 |3 
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Passing over the chapters on duration of Parliaments, and on 
pledges, we come to that which treats of a Seconi Chamber, 
to which we propose to devote a little attention. The use of a 
Second Chamber in a political constitution would seem to be to 
fulfil one or more of the following objects : 1st, the representation 
of classes or bodies otherwise unrepresented; 2nd, the operating ^ 
as a check upon ultra-democratic tendencies in the mere, popular 
house ; 3rd, the securing a second deliberation upon, and discus- 
sion of every question, and the consequent prevention of precipi- 
tancy ; 4th, the gratification of a conservative feeling, (which some 
would call an ‘instinct’ and others a ‘ prejudice’), when a second 
chamber has existed for a long period, having at one time been 
useful, although now become inefficient; 5th, the representation 
of personal merit, as contra-distinguished from popular feeling — 
the constitution of a ‘ chamber of statesmen, a council composed 
of all living public men who have passed through any impor- 
‘ tant political office or employment.’ The last is Mr. Mill s 
notion of what an upper chamber ought to be, and we shall 
give presently, in greater detail, his views as to the proper con- 
stitution of such a house. 

The typical example of a representative upper chamber is 
presented by the congress of the United Sates. The senate at 
Washington consists of members, two from each state ; whether 
it be New York, which sends thirty-five members to the House of 
Representatives, or Delaware or Florida •which sends but one. 
The senators represent the states. # We know of no other in- 
stance in which the upper House is pumly representative of classes 
or interests which are not, or may not be, fully represented 
in the other branch of the Legislature.* The English House of 
Lords is obviously not an instance of the kind. 

Mr. Mill attaches little importance to the existence of a Se- 
cond Chamber as a restraint upon the democracy. If the demo- 
cratical feeling in the popular House be supported by the public 
feeling of the country — as it is sure to be if the House be 
really representative — an aristocratic chamber will be powerless 
as a check. He says : — ‘ I cannot believe that in a really demo- 
‘ cratic state of society the House of Lords would be of any 
‘ practical value as a moderator of democracy. The really mode- 
‘ rating power in a democratic constitution, must act iii and 
‘through the democratic House.’ (p. 284J. Nor, is a second 
chamber necessary in order to ‘ prevent precipitancy and compel 

# The Roman Senate waa at first a purely elective and representative body. 
The Prussian Upper Chamber is partly composed of members representing 
4 the landed interests./ 
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m * a second deliberation 5 for it must be a very ill-constituted repre- 
* sentative assembly in which the established forma ot business 
« do not require many more than two deliberations/ 

We shall now give, as briefly as possible, an abstract of our 
author's suggestions for the composition of a senate after his 
own heart, * if the placS were vacant / and for the grafting of 
an efficient upper chamber upon the present House of Lords, the 
absolute extinction of which he appears not to hope for and cer- 
tainly does not expect. It would be a mistake to suppose that 
discussions or suggestions upon this subject are destitute of all 
practical interest. There arc not wanting signs that the supine- 
ness, and neglect of public duty, of the House of Lords are 
begining to? attract attention and produce dissatisfaction in 
a people not disposed to be exacting in the case of their heredi- 
tary legislators. A recent instance in which youthful peers not 
previously known to enter their House, except for purposes of 
parade, mustered strongly at the crack of the party whip, to 
vote upon a question of whose merits they knew nothing, and 
about whi?h they cared nothing — a question, moreover, which 
they decided in opposition to the deliberate opinion of the po- 
pular branch of the legislature— has done much to strengthen a 
growing feeling in the country that the House ot Lords needs Re- 
form, from which neither Crown nor House of Commons has 
escaped. The attempt to introduce life peerages, in the case of Lord 
Wensleydale, unfortunately unsuccessful, was au exponent of the 
prevalent opinion that the cqnstitut ion of the hereditary House is 
capable of improvement. .The following extracts from an article 
which appeared some months ago, in a journal whose leanings 
are anything but democratic, are even more important evi- 
dence of the fact that Reform of the House of Lords, if not 
imminent, is at least not very far distant; and that, conse- 
quently, consideration of the subject by statesmen, and sug- 
gestions by Mr. Mill, are not of merely speculative interest. 

( On ordinary nights/ we are told, * the usual audience [in the 
‘ House of Lords] will be about six — two ministers, two chiefs ot « 
( opposition, a young peer who hopes to get a chance of speaking, 

4 ana a Bishop meditating upon the approach of dinner-time. 

There is no kind of animal to which the Peers show such 
* a determined and inflexible dislike as to a young member of their 
' own body afflicted with a taste for public affairs. With one or 
4 two exceptions * * the succession of Peers is absolutely 
4 cut off, and the future eminence of the house depends entirely 
' upon the recruits it receives from the House of Commons. 

[ e . g . Lord Lyveden and Sir C, Wood?] ‘Th& most pernicious 
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‘ alternative to which we can be reduoed is that of a stem seconi 
< chamber, itself only taking a perfunctory pari hn Jte , bwnex -of’ 
' legislation, and yet by its presence excluding the possibility of a 

( more efficient substitute/ .. 

Mr, Bright himself would scarcely describe the supineness 
and inefficiency of the House of Lords in severer terffis than 

. these, extracted from the columns of his relentless, and not 
unfrequently scurrilous, enemy, the Saturday Review, 

The members of Mr. Mill's Senate, if the ground were clear 
to build upon anew— or the members whom he would add to the 
existing chamber, since ' any second chamber which could possi- 

* bly exist would have to be built upon the foundation of the House 
'of Lords' — would be as follows : the members of ttte Legislative 
Commission before described ; heads and ex-heads of the superior 
Courts of Law and Equity ; puisne Judges of five years standing ; 
all who have held any Cabinet Office for two years ; or who have 
been Commanders-in-Chief, or have been thanked by Parliament 
for military or naval services ; Governors-General of India or 
British America, and Colonial Governors of ten year^ standing ; 
and all who had filled for ten years the offices of Under- Secretary 
to the Treasury, permanent Under-Secretary of State, or equal- 
ly important appointments. ' The functions conferring the sena- ■ 
' torial dignity should be limited to those of a legal, political, 

* military or naval character, scientific and literary eminence are 
' too indefinite or disputable/ We are not prepared to agree with 
our author in his exclusion of science, art, and literature from 
his proposed Senate. Any one could enumerate many such 
names as Owen, Faraday, Hersehel, Tennyson, Brodie, Stokes, 
whose eminence is.definite and indisputable. The Crown might 
have a limited power of nomination to the Senate, with the 
restriction of having to state officially the ground of each selec- 
tion. The control of public opinion would ensure the nomination, 
as a general rule, of only really eminent scientific and literary 
men. Some bad appointments would doubtless be made; but we 

t in India can conceive cases in which the elevation* ex officio of 
' Secretaries of State' to the upper chamber would add neither 
special knowledge nor political wisdbm to Mr. Mill's model 
senate. It being ' out of the question to think practically of 
‘ abolishing' the present house of Lords, Mr. Mill would add* to it 
the members specified above, as life peers. He would go farther 
still in the way of reform, by admitting, the hereditary peers only 
by representatives ; as the Irish and Scotch peerages are noW ad* 
mifcted, ' which the mere multiplication of the order will probably 
' at some time or other render inevitable;' and he would apply to 
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the election of representative peers Mr, Hare’s plan for ensuring 
the representation of minorities. 

We have already casually mentioned that the Second Chamber 
in the Norwegian Constitution is elected by the other. Mr. 
Mill suggests this plan as ‘ another possible mode of forming a 
‘ second chamber’; but adds the restriction ‘ that they should not 
‘ nominate* any of their own members.’ 

The body which Mr. Mill would construct, partly out of the pre- 
sent House of Lords, and partly of new and sounder material, would 
resemble, (one important point excepted) the Roman Senatus in its, 
period of full development and most brilliant and successful adrai* 
nistration. In it, certain high officials, who had been chosen to fill 
their offices by the people, were entitled to a seat when this term 
of duty had expired, unless disqualified by misconduct, an£in con- 
sequence passed over, (prorterili) by the censors These members 
corresponded to the proposed life peers, who would become members 
of the Chamber ex-officio : and, though not immediately, would be 
indirectly chosen by the people, either through the control of pub- 
lic opinion and the press, (as in the case, for instance, of Judges,) 
or by their representatives in the Lower House, whomay be said 
to choose Secretaries of State and similar officials. Besides these 
ex-officio members, the censors filled up vacancies from the Equites, 
as the Crown creates Peers out of a corresponding rank, and with, 
apparently, as little restriction as is placed by public opinion in 
England upon the exercise of this prerogative of the Crown. 
The essential difference between the Roman and the reformed 
English Senate would be the hereditary principle, which could 
not readily be eliminated from the latter, while in the former the 
senators were merely f peers for life.’ The presence in the 
Chamber of members destitute of every qualification for their 
important office, would probably result as frequently from par- 
tiality on the part of the Censors or other selecting officers, in 
the Roman Senate, as it does from the hereditary principle in 
the Brjtish House of Lords. There would be a striking re- 
semblance between the two senates, in composition and in results. 

In many modern Second Chambers, (which, forming part of 
written constitutions, may almost be called ( artificial’ in con- 
trast with such bodies as the Roman Senate and English House 
of Lords, the result of growth and modification, through the 
course of centuries), the members are elected directly by the 
people, in the same way as the members of the lower House. 
The Senates of the Severn Sjtates, united to form the American 
Federation, are thus elected. In Canada, the province is divided 
into forty -eight sections, each of which returns one member to 
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the Upper House. One 'fourth of these are elected every two 
years, and the twelve go out of office at the end of eight years. 
This House, we may add, can neither be dissolved by the Go- 
vernor-General, nor is it, like the lower Chamber, limited to an 
existence of four years. The Senate of the Spanish Cortes, 
which dates from 1845, is differently constituted. The members 
are all nominated by the Sovereign, who is, however; 1 restricted 
in his choice to persons who hold, or have held, high offices in tho 
state, and to the class of hereditary grandees whose annual income 
*is not less than about £212, (30,000 reals). This Chamber seems 
to have been modelled after the Roman Senate. 

At the risk of exciting a smile we shall bring jorward one 
more example of a popularly elected second chamber; or per- 
haps m should rather call it an executive council. In that 
most amusing travesty of a ‘ free constitution/ which England, 
as bound by treaty, bestowed upon the ' protected' Ionian Islands, 
the Lord High Commissioner selects from the 40 members of 
the House of Assembly, a senate, or council, or rather Ministry 
of six. The House of Assembly, (which sits nominally for three 
months every second year, but has of late been in a state of 
chronic prorogation), is elected by the people, with the trifling 
restriction that the members must be chosen from a list sent to 
each Island previously to election— the list containing the names 
of those whom the Lord High Commissioner deems eligible as 
representatives. The reason naively given for this modification 
of popular election is, that if the Islands were left to themselves 
they would return none but deputies of the anti-English party, 
which would be troublesome to Government ! But, as we know, 
even this ingenious device has failed to secure an * English' 
House of Assembly, 

Our waning space compels us to hurry over the remaining 
chapters of the work. We can only mention a few salient points 
and these chiefly with reference to India. It is impossible to 
read Mr. Mill's sugestions for Councils, to assist with their ad- 
c vice and special knowledge, 1 the military and naval ministers, 
'and probably several others,' without having the unfortunate 
Indian Council and the self-complacent sciolist who snubs it, 
brought forcibly to our minds. We commend the following 
passage to the attention of Sir C. Wood* r 


l L i ara / : ^ rl p t ,c th5s gentleman with whom we are at pre- 
sent afflicted. that yrh.le other Ex-First Lords the Admiralty, examined by a 
fiT 7 8pol<e . w,t . h « less caution about the power 
which they were entitled to exerc.se m all Admiralty matters, he boldly declared 
that he, when First Lord, did just what he pleased l We can readily believe it. 
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* The Councils should be consultative merely, in this sense, 

* that the ultimate decision should rest undividedhr with the 
€ minister himself ; but neither ought they to be looked upon or 

* to look upon themselves as cyphers, or as capable of being reduced 

* to such at his pleasure . The advisers attached to a powerful 

* and perhaps self-willed man ought to be placed under eondi- 

* tions which make it impossible for them, without discredit, not 
‘ to express an opinion, and impossible for him not to listen and 

* consider their recommendations, whether he adopts them or not. 

* The relation which ought to exist between a chief and this des- 
‘ cription of advisers is very accurately hit by the constitution of 

* the Council of the Governor General and those of the different 

* Presidencies in India’ (pp. 24?6-7). 

We cannot forbear quoting Mr. Mill’s opinion upon the value 
of these Indian Councils. Some of our readers may think our 
author’s praise excessive, and his view of the value of the ‘ tradi- 

* tions of Indian Government,’ altogether unsound. The question 
can be.decided by experience alone. We may be about to enter 
on a course of unbounded prosperity, with an absolutely perfect 
Army, Civil Service, and Judiciary under that pajiacea for all 
Indian ills — the f direct government of the English Crown.’ We 
may live to regard the destruction of the old Company, in spite 
of all its faults, (and they were many) as a measure hastily and 
inconsiderately suggested, accomplished by misrepresentation and 
fraught with jobbery, mismanagement and disaster. Time will 
tell. Meantime hear Mr. Mill. 

‘This mode of conducting the highest class of administrative 
( business is one of the most successful instances of the adaptation 

* of means to ends, which political history, not hitherto very pro- 
lific in works of skill and contrivance, has yet to show, ft is 
‘ one of the acquisitions with which the art of politics has been 

* enriched by the East India Company’s rule ; and like most of the 

* other wise contrivances by which India has been preserved to 
‘ Ibis country, and an amount of good government produced which 

* is truly wonderful considering the circumstances and materials, 

* if is probably destined to perish in the general holocaust which 
‘ the traditions of Indian government seem fated to undergo, since 

they have been placed at the mercy of public ignorance, and 
‘ vanity of political men. Already an outcry is 

‘ riffled for abolishing the Councils, as a superfluous and expensive 
‘ °log on the wheels of government ; while the clamour has long 

* urgent, and is daily obtaining more countenance in the 
‘ highest quarters, for the abrogation of tiie professional Civil Ser- 
r vice, which breeds the men that compose the Council, and the 
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'existence of which is the sole guarantee for their being of any 
1 value/ (p. 248.) 

In this chapter, which is devoted to the consideration of' the 
Executive in a Representative Government, the question of 
competitive examination for admission into the public service is 
discussed, «pr, perhaps, we should rather say, the popular objec- 
tions to the system are answered, as it appeal’s to us, conclusively. 
We regret that we cannot extract the whole argument, but must 
confine ourselves to one passage, referring to a matter which 
made some noise not long since in this country. 

1 We are next informed that book-worms, a term which seems 
' to be held applicable to whoever has the smallest tincture of 
‘ book-knowledge, may not be good at bodily exercises, or have 

* the habits of gentlemen. This is a very common line of re- 

* mark with dunces of condition ; but whatever the dunces may 
1 think, they have no monopoly of either gentlemanly habits or 
t bodily actively. Wherever these are needed, let them be inquir- 
1 ed into, and separately provided for, not to the exclusion of 
1 mental qualifications, but in addition. Meanwhile, I am credibly 

* informed, that in the Military Academy at Woolwich, the com- 
f petitive cadets are as superior to those admitted on the old 

* system of nomination in these respects as in all others ; that 
4 they learn even their drill more quickly ; as indeed might be ex- 
1 pected, for an intelligent person learns all things sooner than a 
4 stupid one : and that in general demeanour they contrast so 
1 favourably with their predecessors, that the authorities of the 
c institution are impatient for the day to arrive when the last 

* remains ot the old leaven shall have disappeared from the place/ 

* ( p . m.) 

We can ourselves state, from the experience of eight years* 
residence in a university, that the most successful and distin- 
guished candidates for honors were, as a rule, fully equal, and 
frequently superior, to the f dunces’ in physique, and excellence in 
athletic sports. 

ti The question of Nationality (Chap. XVI.) has little interest 
for us Anglo-Indians. It is very doubtful whether such a feeling 
exists among our native fellow-subjects. Attachment to creed 
or caste would seem to have taken its place. It is quite clear 
that the prevalence of a feeling of nationality coextensive 1 with 
the Indian Peninsula, or even with one of our Presidencies wlkld 
render the English tenure of India insecure, if not impossible. 
But all the generating causes of national feeling, enumerated by 
Mr. Mill, are, fortunately for the ruling power, absent in India. 
Identity of race and descent, community of language or religion^ 
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well-marked geographical limits, the possession of a common 
national history, are in this case, wanting. It is true, as Mr. Mill 
remarks, that none of these is indispensable, or in itself suffi- 
cient, to create a feeling of nationality ; but when all are absent 
national feeling can scarcely exist. Differences of race, creed 
and language nave split up the people of India into sections, 
which may* at some future time, combine to form a Federation, 
but can never constitute a nationality. The attachment of the 
native to the village where he was born and bred is the undevel- 
oped germ of patriotic feeling, which may hereafter make him 
a zealous Bengalee, Hindustanee, or Mahratta, but which will 
never expand so as to embrace the entire Peninsula. 

When we speak of an Indian Federation as a possibility in 
the distant future, we mean a Federal Union of Native States, 
conferring upon all its members a common currency, a common 
official language, a common tariff for external commerce, and 
absolute freedom of internal trade. Of course it is necessary 
to suppose that the present paramount power had ‘ generously 
* withdrawn; having fitted the Indian peoples for self-government/ 
or been driven out. This little condition fulfilled, we believe that 
a rude federation would be possible and beneficial in this country, 
between mutually independent native states, long before the 
people would be fitted for representative government, The Ger- 
man Bifhd is such a Federation of Sovereigns, meeting by re- 
presentatives at Frankfort; but it has not conferred upon the 
German peoples the advantages wh’ch we have enumerated as the 
most obvious results of a federation. 

While the English power governs India, another imperfect 
kind of federalism is possible, and would seem to be near at 
hand. Recent changes propose to give increased powers of self- 
government to the separate Presidencies and Lieutenant-Gover- 
norships. That this will be eminently beneficial we cannot for 
a moment doubt. It is the substitution of local government 
by those who necessarily know their own business best, for des- 
potism, narrow-minded, centralised and over-worked, and just 
as little distinguished for those ( broad imperial views' of which 
we sometimes hear, as the minor Governments have ever been, or 
rfre ever likely to be. 

Neither of these species of Federations can be considered as 
beldhging to the class of genuine Federal Representative Govern- 
ments, to which the XVIIth Chapter is devoted. Of such we 
know but two— the American and the Swiss — unless we add the 
new Confederate States to the number. Afid, indeed, a brief 
glance at the Federal constitution of the last may be neither 
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uninteresting nor uninstructive; for it is, we betievQj un-denkl>k 

that the Southern states of the American Union hare , since the 
establishment of the Federation i, produced* more and sounder 

statesmen than the North. ^ 5*3 

The authors of the Confederate States Constitution have taken 
as their ^odel the old Constitution of the United states } but 
have introduced some important modifications. A comparison 0 
of the two documents will show what provisions of the elder 
Constitution have proved — at least in the opinion of Southern 
statesmen— unsatisfactory in practice. 

The more express recognition of slavery in the new constitu- 
tion was of course to be expected, The authors of the latter had 
neither expectation of, nor wish for the extinction of their ‘ pe- 
culiar institution/ as the founders of the Federal Republic had. 

The perpetual electioneering ferment, which the election of a 
President every four years produces in the United States, is avoid- 
ed by extending the term of office to six years. The President, 
moreover, is not re-eligible. This may be termed a compromise 
between the practice in the United States and the intention of the 
framers of tjie elder constitution. It is well known that the 
latter expected that the President would he as a general rule, re- 
elected once, and the term of tenure of the chair thus practically 
become eight years. Accordingly we find that^he first President 
— Washington — the third, fourth, fifth, and seventh, thht is five 
Presidents out of seven who governed thp Republic between 1789 
and 1837, enjoyed each eight years of office. Since 1837, how- 
ever, there has been no instance of re-election. We may add 
that the old system of choosing the President indirectly, by 
means of Electors, is retained in the new Constitution. „ 

The Executive Ministers are admitted to Congress for the pur- 
pose of debate. The inconvenience arising from the absence of 
the person most capable of giving authentic information on the 
subjects detailed has long been felt in the elder Congress. The 
innovation is an immense improvement. 
e Finally the wholesale dismissal of all Federal office-holders by an 
in-coming President in order to provide places for his own support- 
ers without any regard to the qualifications of the latter for the 
posts to which they are appointed as compared with the effici- 
ency of the actual incumbents — is forbidden by the new Consti- 
tution. Removal now can only he for actual misconduct *!and 
'for cause ' stated. 1 This most pernicipus custom, which depriv- 
ed Government of the services of experienced officials, to be 
replaced by men for the most part utterly ignorant of the busi- 
ness of their several offices, and which has moreover been attended 
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[by boundless corruption and peculation, was * introduced by 
^President Jackson, who held office from 18£9 to 1887. Ilia vi- 
gorous and sucoessfq) opposition to the former Secession movement 
of South Carolina in 1S32 was not likely to recommend a 
system of which he was the author to the Southern statesmen, 
who are now endeavouring to found a new republic on .the basis 
of human slavery. But the obvious disadvantages of the prac- 
tice were enough to ensure its authoritative prohibition whenever 
an opportunity of amending the constitution should arise. Fas est 
el ab hosledoceri. We trust that the Northern Union will imitate 
their Southern enemies in the adoption of these undoubted reforms. 

The last chapter is devoted to the subject of the government 
of dependencies by a free state. We shall pass ove^ two ot the 
three classes into which these are divided — military posts like 
Aden or Gibraltar, and colonies, like Canada and Australia — and 
conclude our notice of Mr. Mill's work by stating as briefly 
as possible his views upon the best way of ruling dependen- 
cies whose inhabitants are not yet fitted for representative 
government in other words bis opinions upon the Govern- 
ment of India, past and present. We believe that the number 
of those who, in common with Mr. Mill, regret the extinct- 
ion of the old Company, is large and increasing; who would 
prefer for their oyn sakes and in the interest of their native fel- 
low subjects the rule of the Court of Directors, with all its 
short-comings, to the 'direct Government of India, by the' 
inutile Lignum , who like his HoratLn prototype may have caused 
the man who ' made' him, Some uncertainty whether the mate- 
rial were only fit to be ' sat upon’ or might be moulded into a 
( god/ i. e. a Secretary of State. 

r l^e 1 ideal rule of a free people over a barbarous or semi-bar- 
* barous one’ should be equivalent to a succession of despots of 
irresistible power, and qualified by thei% talents to bestow judi- 
ciously upon the subject nation the results of the experience of 
the ruling race. The rule should be so organized as to be a 
good instead of an evil to the subject people, ' providing them # 
‘ with the best attainable present government, and with the 
' conditions most favourable to future permanent improvement/ 

; The end being thus stated, ' about the worst' means of attaining 
it is/ according to Mr. Mill, that which was demanded in 
: 1857 with such eager clamour, and which we now enjoy — 
government by a British Minister responsible to the British 
Parliament. Even if the*responsibility were not what we know 
it to be— altogether illusory — to 'govern a country under responsi- 
‘ bility to the people of that country, (as is the case with the other 
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' Ministers), anti to govern one country under responsibility to 
' the people of another country, are two very different things/ One 
ia freedom ; the other is despotism. The analogy, on which the 
inference is founded, that responsibility to parliament ensures 
good government at home, and therefore must be fitted for 
India,, does not exist. This responsibility to the British Par- 
liament of the Indian Minister is equivalent to the ' government ° 
of one people by another/ ' which does not and cannot exist/ 
It is a theoretical ' despotism of twenty millions/ assuredly not 
likely to be more beneficial to its subject than a despotism of a 
few, or of one. It is, moreover, a despotism of 'those who 

* neither hear, nor see, nor know anything about their subjects/ 

Not only are the English people unfitted, through ignorance 
and apathy, for the government of this country, but their inter- 
ference, when exerted, is, however well intended, more likely to 
be injurious than beneficial. We offer no opinion of our own 
upon the following passage, which will appear to some exaggerat- 
ed and harsh in language. It contains Mr. MilPs view of 
the drawbacks which attend the presence of English Settlers, 
with their capital and intelligence, in India. The interference 
of English opinion, he says, ' is likely to be oftenest exercised 
' where it will be most pertinaciously demanded, and that is, 

' on behalf of some interest of the English settlers. English 
'settlers have friends at home, have organs, have access to the 
'public; they have a common language, and common ideas 
| with their countrymen; any complaint by an Englishman 
'is more sympathetically heard, etfen if no unjust preference 
'is intentionally accorded to it. Now, if there be a fact to 
'which all experience testifies, it is that when a country 
'holds another in subjection, the individuals of the ruling pEplo 
'who resort to the foreign country to make their fortunes, are of 
^all others those who m$st need to be held under powerful re- 
f stramfc - They are always one of thegchief difficulties of the go- 
t vera ®ent. Armed with the prestige and filled with the scornful 
t ^ overbearingness of the conquering nation, they have the feelings 
inspired by absolute power, without its sense of responsibility. 

, Ar ™ng a people like that of India, the utmost efforts of the 
public authorities are not enough for the effectual protection of 
, the weak against the strong; and of all the strong, the Eu- 

• • the . stron S esL Wherever the demorali- 
m effect of the situation is not in a most remarkable de- 
.SM"* 4 * t ‘ le P er80nal character of the individual, they 

people of the country mere dirt under their feet: ft 
seems to them monstrous that any rights of the natives should 
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* stand in the way of their smallest pretensions j the simplest act 

* of protection to the inhabitants against any act of power on 

* their part which they may consider useful to their commercial 
' objects, they denounce and sincerely regard as an injury. So 
- natural is this state of feeling in a position like theirs, that even 
' under the discouragement which it has hitherto met with i r o m 
'the ruling authorities, it is impossible that more or less of the 

* spirit should not perpetually breakout. The Government, itself 
' free from this spirit, is never able sufficiently to keep it down in 

* the young and raw even of its own civil and military officers, 

' over whom it has so much more control than over the indepen- 
dent residents/ (pp. 828-9.) * 

We feel as forcibly as any of our readers can that we have taken 
up more space in our notice of Mr. Mill’s work than our ability 
to treat it as it deserves, can justify. Our principal object has 
been to lay before those who were unlikely to read the volume 
itself, the most important opinions which it contains of a writer 
whose every word deserves respectful attention — whose views, 
however we may differ from them, we cannot despise. We shall 
conclude with one more extract accurately describing the present 
system of governing India, warning us of its inefficiency and 
inevitable failure, pointing out the right path to follow, and 
lamenting our deviation from its track. 

' It is not by attempting to rule directly a country like India, 

* but by giving it good rulers, that the English people can do 
' their duty to that country.; and they can scarcely give it a 

* worse one than an English Cabinet Minister, who is thinking 

* of English not Indian politics ; who does not remain long enough 

* in jpffice to acquire an intelligent interest in so complicated a 
'subject; upon whom the factitious public opinion got up in Par- 
' liament, consisting of two or three fluent speakers, acts with as 
' much force as if it were genuine ; while he is under none of 
' the influences of training and position which would lead or 
' qualify him to form an honest opinion of his own. A free coun- 
'try which attempts to govern a distant dependency, inhabited • 
' by a dis-Bimilar people, by means of a branch of its own execul i ve, 
'will almost inevitably fail. The only mode which has any 
'chance of tolerable success, is to govern through a delegated 

!' bod/, of a comparatively permanent character ; allowing only a 
' right of inspection, and a negative voice, to the changeable 
' Administration of the St^te. Such a body did exist in the case 
'of India; and I fear that both India and {England will pay a 
' severe penalty for the short-sighted policy by which this intormc- 
' diafce instrument of Government was done away with/ (p. 88 2) , 
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Art. II. — 1 A Review of Public Instruction in the Bengal 
Presidency, from 1835 to 1851. By J. Kerr, M.A. Prin-,, 
cipal of Hooghly College. Calcutta : Baptist Mission Press, 
1852. 

2. An Address to Parliament on the Duties of Great Britain to 
India in respect of the Education of the Natives, and their 
official employment. By* Charles Hay Cameron, London : 
Longman & Co. 1853, 

3. Selections from the Records of the Bengal Government. No. 
XI V. Papers relating to the Establishment of the Presidency 
College of Bengal. Calcutta : Bengal Military Orphan Press, 
1854. 

I T is fashionable to recommend education as a sovereign panacea 
for the'moral and social diseases with which India is afflicted. 

* Had the Sepoys been educated, we should have had no njutiny/ 
say some. ‘ Educate the ryots/ wrote Dr. Duff to the Indigo 
Commission. And the belief is gaining ground that as we En- 
glish must at some time retire from the country, the earlier our 
native subjects are fitted by education for the work of self-govern- 
ment, the better. That there is trtith in these views cannot be 
denied. Had the Sepoys been educated, they would not have 
been deceived by the story of the greased cartridge. Had the 
ryots been enlightened, they would, in resisting the despotism 
of the Indigo-planter, have referred their grievances to the proper 
authories in a manly, constitutional way, and not have had re- 
course to a series of jacqueries and to an armed resistance, whose 
issue, so distressful to themselves, could bring with it no commensu- 
rate good. And education is indispensable to the formation of that 
character, without which India must fall a prey to the lust of some 
other conqueror the moment British authority is withdrawn from 
her shores. But admitting all this, we yet maintain, that there 
are elements of character without which no people cmi rise 
in the scale of nations ot attain true manhood, an end which 
cannot be reached by a mere secular education. Education 
would have allayed, perhaps extinguished, the fanaticism of the 
Sepoy hosts, but it would not of necessity have made those hosts 
unwaveringly loyal. Education would make the ryot a skilled 
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; labourer and discover to him his rights as a man, but it would 
| not necessarily make him honesfe, or faithful to his contracts, or 
'scornful of the deceit and trickery that underlie the Bengali 
character. It would introduce the people to a knowledge of the 
[arts and sciences, and of those principles of political economy 
[by which alone a state can be securely governed, but it would 
fnot give that moral strength which alone can prevent knowledge 

( coming a weapon for self-destruction. 

It may be urged that though education is not the all in ally 
holds an undisputed precedence among the means by which a 
oplc are to be raised in the social scale ; that social amelio* 
bion is inseparable from material prosperity; and material pros- 
rity pre-suppbses such an appreciation of mechanical and soien- 
ic appliances as education alone can produce. This is true, 
it the converse is also* true ; for it is by means of their appre- 
ition^of the practical advantages of these appliances that we 
ly hope to awaken in the minds of the ignorant, it healthy 
lging for that education, that power, which can command 
luch forces. 

But we can imagine a state of things in which the # commercial 
alue of appliances, such as those we have referred to, may be 
ully acknowledged and yet no earnest effort be made to use them, 
iook at the agricultural population of this country. The re- 
tources of knowledge might be brought to bear on their labour, 
md an increased out-turp place an increased remuneration in the 
ands of the ryot; and the ryot may be well aware of this. But 
rhen he is liable at any moment, and without the hope of redress, 
to be fleeced by a rapacious Zemindar, or a more rapacious police; 
frhen, his rights being unprotected, he is not suffered to become 
Hoh, what encouragement has be to acquire useful knowledge? 
If he earns but little and loses all, lie will also lose all when he 
Kirns much. The increased proiits of skilled labour would leave 
kim no gainer. Does it not look like mockery to educate the 
yot, whilst, to all intents and purposes, he remains the serf of 
ihe native Zemindar and the prey of a ravenous police? Does it 
lot seem clear, that until we have made proper provision for the 
administration of law and justice, and the security of the rights, 
property and persons of our subjects, all our efforts to awaken a 
lealthy desire for education among the lower classes must be 
abortive ? ^ 

■* If> again, leaving the question of material advancement, it be 
irged in favour of education, that without it the people will fail 
so discern or appreciate the thousand subtle moral influences 
$hat pervade our civilization, we reply that for this result we 
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must look, not to education limply, but to a Christian education. 
Christianity and morality can never be dissociated, and no true 
moral prinoiple can be instilled or kept alive without the aid and 
influence of Christian Ti%th. A mere secular education may in- 
crease a man’s- power for good or evil, but it cannot make him 
either Setter or worse. But our government has a policy, aud 
by that policy all Christian education is rigorously excluded. 

This, then, is our position. We are told on the right hand and 
on the left, that wc must educate the people. We reply, if by 
educating them, you desire to advance their material prosperity, 
you must first administer justice among them, give them a police 
worthy of the name, give them roads, give them good laws, and 
secure to them their rights in their own persons and property. 
We reply, if by educating them, you desire to bring them within 
reach of the moral and social influences that are in activity 
among ourselves, you must mingle with your secular teaching the 
holy principles and obligations of Christian Truth, and breathe 
into the education you give them the spirit of that higher 
Life which is ‘the Light of men.’ We propose in the present 
article to view the question in this latter aspect. 

The empire of the East India Company had been established 
for more than half a century before the Government would con- 
sent to furnish their subjects with an education likely to be of 
any practical use to them in the business of life. Reluctantly 
did they recognize the principle that it \yas their duty as a great 
and powerful Government to provide for the enlightenment of 
the people; with difficulty were they brought to acknowledge 
any necessity beyond that of maintaining the existing institu- 
tions among the people. When the East India Company became 
the conquerors of the land, they found a few Sanscrit and Arabic 
schools, the only representatives of the literary habits of their 
subjects. These they deemed it wise to encourage, not from a 
conviction that they were necessary for the social progress of the 
people, but in the hope that such encouragement would help to 
« reconcile them to a foreign yoke. The College of Benares, with 
its doting Pundits, was the leading institution for Sanskrit litera- 
ture and philosophy ; and to propitiate the Mahomedan popular 
tion of Bengal, Warren Hastings in the year 1781 , established 
the Madrissa of Calcutta. Arabic and Sanscrit, the Kora* and 
wero to keep India happy and contented, 
whilst the East India Company shook ^he Pagoda tree. 

By the way, can any body tell us what this Pagoda tre^ was? 
Have botanists described it ? D:d Dr. Leyden, who we euepeet 
came m search of it, ever find it? Like thtf maatodon or the 
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dodo, it appears to be extinct. We have heard socialists allego- 
rize the early chapters in Genesis, with a view to show that 1 the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil* was money, which an 
inspired apostle tells us is ‘ the root of all evil/ The existence of 
this Pagoda tree furnishes a singular corroborat ion of th^r views. 
As such we recommend the idea to their consideration ! * 

But to aeturn to our subject. We have said that the Govern- 
ment of India were instructed to give every encouragement to 
Arabic and Sanscrit Learning, in order that whilst the people 
amused themselves with the unspeakable inanities embodied in 
their favourite literature, the East India Company might pluck, 
undisturbed, the golden fruit of the Pagoda tree. Ten years after 
the establishment of the Calcutta Madrissa, Lord Cornwallis 
sanctioned an annual grant of Rs. 14,000 towards the support 
of a Sanscrit. College at Benares. Thus it was hoped, both Hin- 
doos and Mahomedans would be conciliated. ‘ These Oriental 
/Colleges/ writes Mr. Kerr, ‘ were founded as a means of concili- 
‘ating the people by showing respect for their ancient learning, 

‘ more especially as a means of conciliating the Pundits and 
' Moulvies/ That this was deemed ‘ politic in the ^prly stages of 
‘our empire in India* will be clear from the following observa- 
tions made by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, who got up the Sanscrit 
College in Benares : 

‘Two important advantages seem derivable from such an Es- 
‘ tablishment/ he writes ; ‘ the first to the British name and na- 
‘tion, in its tendency towards endearing our Government to the 
‘native Hindoos, by our exceeding in our attention towards them 
‘and their systems the care even shown by their own native 
‘ princes/ • 

As the establishment of a Sanscrit College promised to * pre- 
serve and disseminate a knowledge of Hindoo Law/ so tho 
Mahomedan College in Calcutta was made to provide ‘ for the 
‘ instruction of students in the Mahomedan Law, and in such.other 
‘sciences as are taught in the Mahomedan Schools/ Thus it was. 
the policy of the Government to favour an educational system, if* 
educational it could be called which had no advantage either in- 
tellectual or moral to recommend it, and which could only be tum- 
id to some little account by being associated with the adminis- 
tration of Hindoo and Mahomedan Law. But these institutions, 
towards which enormous sums of money were being paid out of 
. tho revenues of the country, failed to answer the expectations of 
r the Government, moderate as those expectations were. To be 
sure the droning Pundits and lazy Moulvies *had no reason to be 
’dissatisfied, and the students, all of whom were liberally paid for 
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their attendance, were far from unhappy j but the trained law- 
yers were not forthcoming, and* ' the precious libraries of most 
* ancient and general learning and tradition 1 which the enthusi- 
asts in the cause of Oriental learning had dreamed of, degenerat- 
ed into lumber-rooms stocked from roof to ceiling with formida- 
ble piles of literary rubbish. We learn that about the year 1811, 

‘ the subject of the decay of learning among the natives engaged 
' the particular attention of the Government. 1 The cause of the 
decay was obvious. The conduct of the institutions had been 
left entirely in the hands of the Pundits and Moulvies, who, as 
long as their salaries came in with regularity, cared very little 
about the progress of their pupils. To revive the cause of Orien- 
tal literature, the Government arranged for the establishment of 
a Sanscrit College in Calcutta, to be conducted under European 
supervision. But the wisdom of this measure was more than 
doubtful. At this very time, the native mind in Bengal, tempt- 
ed by the higher emoluments and other advantages it promised, 
began to awake to the desirableness of securing an English 
education. The llajah of Burdwan, Baboo Chunder Coomar 
Tagore and ytlier enlightened native gentlemen were, at this 
very time, meditating the establishment of a Bchool or College 
which should oiler facilities to the youth of Calcutta, and, indeed, 
of Bengal, for the study of that English literature which was 
fast becoming the highway to preferment and fortune. These 
gentlemen, we may be sure, but represented the idea .that was 
growing and taking definite shape among the people generally, 
and speedily usurping the place hitherto held by a blind rever- 
ence for Oriental learning with its absurd philosophies and out- 
rageous science. It will therefore strike every thoughtful obser- 
ver that ' the decay of learning 1 so deplored by the Government, 
manifesting itself simultaneously with the newly awakened desire ' 
for an Euglish education, was moro than a simple coincidence, 
and that hail the Government been wise, they would have at 
once directed their resources towards the gratification of this 
.new-born desire for European knowledge, rather than have 
squandered Rupees 25,000 a year on an institution doomed, by 
reason of the increasingly practical tendencies of the Hindoo mind, 
soon to lose its hold on the popular imagination. 

The Hindoo College was opened in the Chitpore Road otf the 
20th of January 1817, with the Governor General and Honor- 
able Members of the Supreme Council ipj patrons, His Majesty's 
Chief Justioe as President, the Chief Judge of the Sudder Court 
as Vice-President, a goodly array of names, European as well as 
native on the Committee list, and, what was most to the point, 
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a sum of Rs. 48,760 at the banker’s. After a growing success 
of ' eight years, however, the funds of the Institution began to 
decline and the managers applied to the Government for aid. 
The Committee of Public Instruction, through whom the appli- 
cation had been made, was desired to observe in reply, that f a 
' certain degree of authoritative control in the concerns of the 

* Institution’ would be expected ' in return for the pecuniary aid 

* proposed to be afforded.’ This was conceded ,* but Government 
support being henceforward secured, the interest which the . 
native gentlemen had taken in the success of the College began 
to flag, the management passed into the hands of a sub-com- 
mittee of the Committee of Public Instruction, and the Hindoo 
College became, to all intents and purposes, a Cl overnment Insti- 
tution. 

The demand for English was not confined to the natives of 
Calcutta. A College for Persian and Hindi had been establish- 
ed in Agra in 1 821, and had continued to be conducted on pretty 
much the same principles as the Colleges of Calcutta aud Benares, 
till about the year 1833, or 1831, when the pupils expressed 
a desire to be taught English. 'The first step taken/ says Mr, 
Kerr, 'was to open an English class, to be attended for a short 
' period of each day by recruits drawn from the Persian and Hindi 
'departments. This did not fully meet the exigency of the case. 

‘ The local committee repeatedly represented the growing demand 
'for English instruction, and recommended the entire remodelling 
‘ of the College establishment.’ A similar desire showed itself in 
the Delhi College, in whielv had been taught Persian and Arabic 
with a little Sanscrit, siuce the year 1825. An English class was 
opened in 1828, and immediately half the pupils of the Institu- 
tion requested that their names should he transferred from the 
Oriental to the English Department. Reported as these things 
were to the Supreme Government, it was not long before the 
authorities saw the necessity for more complete and general mea- 
sures for the encouragement and support of English learning. 
It is probable they were also actuated in this matter by a grpwing, 
conviction that it would be more economical to employ educated 
natives in the subordinate departments of the government than 
•Englishmen, who needed to be sent for from home. At all events 
the following Resolution by Lord W. C. Bentinck, dated the 7th 
March 1835, will show how complete was the change which ..the 
educational policy of the state underwent : — 

* His Lordship in CouhciL is of opinion that *the great object 

* of the British government ought to be thtf promotion of Euro- 
' pean literature and science amongst the natives of India, and 
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•that all the funds appropriated for the purposes of education 

* would he best employed on English education alone. 

. i it i s not the iutention of His Lordship to abolish any Col- 
lege or school of native learning, while the native population 
'shall appear to he inclined to avail themselves of the advantages 
' it affords. 

* His Lordship in Council decidedly objects to the pwfctice which 

* has hitherto prevailed of supporting the students during the 
' period of their education. He conceives that the only effect of such 
« a system can he, to give artificial encouragement to branches of 
' learning which in the natural course of things, would be super- 
' seded by more useful studies, and he directs that no stipend shall 
'be given to any student who may hereafter enter at any of these 
'Institutions, and that when any Professor of oriental learning 
'shall vacate his situation, the Committee shall report to the Gov- 
'ernment the number and state of the class, in order that the 
'Government may be able to decide upon the expedience of ap- 
' pointing a successor. 

' It lias come to the knowledge of his Lordship in Council that 
' a large sum. has been expended by tbe Committee in the printing 
'of Oriental works. Ilis Lordsliip in Council directs that no por- 
' tion of the funds shall hereafter be so employed. 

' His Lordship in Council directs that all the funds, which these 
'reforms will leave at the disposal of the Commitee, be hence- 

* forth employed in imparting to the native population a knowledge 
'of English literature and science, .through the medium of the 
' English language/ 

This change of policy was not decided on without considerable 
opposition on the part of the Orientalists in the Committee of 
Public Instruction ; but common sense, economy, and the gene- 
rally expressed desire of tbe people themselves, triumphed. The 
case as put by Mr. Macaulay in bis well known minute on the 
subject, the minute which elicited the Resolution just quoted, 
was clear and irresistible. 

«■ ‘ The question now before us/ he observes, ' is simply whether, 

'when it is in our power to teach this language (English), we 
'shall teach languages in which, by universal confession, there ar$ 
' no books on any subject which deserve to be compared to our 
' own ; whether, when we can teach European science, we* shall 
'teach systems which, by universal confession, whenever they 
' differ from those of Europe, differ for £he worse; and whether, 
‘ when we can patronize sound philosophy and true history, we 
' shall countenance ‘at the public expense medical doctrines, which 
'would disgrace an English farrier, — astronomy, which would 
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' move laughter in girls at an English boaixling-school,— -history, 
'abounding with kings thirty feet high, reignsHhirty thousand 
' years long, — and geography, made up of seas of treacle and 
' seas of butter/ 

Much more to the same effect, and written with the 
jsame pungency and point, might be quoted; but we for- 
ebear. Lord W. Bentinck’s Resolution, placing the education 
|&f the people on a new and healthy basis, was hailed with 
latisfaction by all who were not wedded to old^prejudices, and 
jwho had sufficient foresight to discern the social revolution it 
Would inaugurate. The Agra and Delhi Colleges received an 
impetus in the direction of European literature and science, 

i rhich had not only tended to # preserve their vitality which under 
he old system was fast decaying, but has made them the leading 
Colleges in the North-West Provinces. The* Benares College, 
opelessly wedded, as one might at first have thought, to the 
ause of Sanscrit lore and exploded systems of philosophy, was 
i«t a whit behind her sisters in the demand for English. Every 
institution, existing at the time when the Resolution of 1835 
ras passed, seized the opportunity of acquiring a knowledge of 
^Western literature; whilst the colleges and schools, that have 
bprung up since that time, owe all their popularity and success 
[to the English department. The English School at Dacca, which 
pas now blossomed into a College, was opened in the year 1835, 
bnd was the first Government institution that at once created 

I supplied the demand for English instruction iu Eastern 
igal. This part of the country has sometimes as we learn 
n Mr. Kerr, been styled the Iheolia of Bengal, but never was 
bet more misapplied. The fertility of its soil and the secu- 
afforded by the Perpetual Settlement have had a favourable 
aence on the intellectual character of its people who, .equally 
h their brethren on the Western side of Bengal, are more 
te and intelligent than the population of the North-West 
winces. 

t had been originally proposed that the Hooghly College, for 
endowment of which certain ample funds left by Mahomed 
hsin were available, should be exclusively devoted to Maho- 
ian learning; but by the time the controversy between the 
re&ment and the original trustees of these funds had ended 
he Government assuming the trusteeship, the movement in 
favour of European liteijiture had become general, and the 
Worthless scheme of a Madrisea was wisely made* to yield to a 
plan for an English ^college.. Three days after the College was 
opened, 1300 pupils were enrolled in the English Department, 
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and only 300 in the Oriental I A$ the success of these English 
Colleges became more and more oonspicuousj the Government were 
induced to found schools in various parts of the country; an d to 
these schools hundreds of pupils resort year by year, stimulated 
by a desire for the position and emoluments offered by an Eng- 
lish education. 

It will be clear from what we Have written, that the substitu * 11 
tion of European literature and science for Oriental learning, 
was a measure that originated, not with the Government, but 
with the people What inference may we draw from this? 
Had the Government been remiss in their support of Oriental 
learning? So far was this from being the case, that the sums 
of money squandered on these Oriental Colleges, these haunts 
of vicious idleness, were not only liberal but absurd. Pupils as 
well as teachers were paid for their attendance. Men engaged 
to translate works from the learned languages, and translating 
them unintelligibly, were dismissed ? — No — retained ‘ on a liberal 
salary/ to explain their translation ! None of the countless books, 
for the preparation and printing of which thousands and tens 
of thousand^ of rupees were expended, ever found purchasers; 
and yet more and more money was being continually voted 
towards the accumulation of a literature in which white anta 
were the only living creatures that cared to revel. Money was 
poured out like water upon a language whose grammar alone it 
took a man till he was sixty years old tq learn, in whose philo- 
sophy he floundered to deeper depths each time he struggled to 
get back to the regions of common sense, whose historical or 
rather legendary lore, would be too much for the credulity of a 
nursery audience, whose morality was the vilest immorality, 
and whose religion was vice. Money was poured out like water 
on an Arabic and Persian literature, whose poetry was of the 
most efleminate and voluptuous kind, whose science could bear 
no* comparison with that of Europe, and the essence of whose 
religion was political disaffection and fanaticism. In a word, 
every conceivable means was used to encourage Oriental learning, 
and conciliate the people by making them believe tbatityvas 
highly esteemed by the Government. * . 

Wjien the demand for an English education arose, it whs 
attributed in some quarters to ‘ a strong though vague idea of 

* the treasures ot knowledge which the English language con- 

* tains . 1 But the truth ueed not have been concealed. As long 
as the British possession of the counfry was but of recent date, 
and the people, accustomed to being transferred from one power 
to another, were doubtful of the duration of our rule, they felt 
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but little desire to become acquainted with our literature, or 
multiply the relations which, in-process of time, usually serve to 
indentify the interests of the governed with those of the governors. 
But when our hold was found to be firm, and our rule 
promised to last indefinitely, they opened their eyes to the ad* 
vantages that might be reaped by making their knowledge of 
the language of the conquerors a marketable commodity. A 
report had at the same time gone abroad that the Government, 
which had hitherto suffered Persian to remain the language of 
the courts, were now about to substitute the "Vernaculars in its 
place. The desire for Oriental learning began, as a consequence, 
to abate, and, obedient to the dictates of a wise self-interest, the 
natives, especially the shrewder ami more enterprising Hin- 
doos, left their Sanscrit Bt/akuruns with the Pundits, and took 
to the English Primer. Nor will any one venture to say that 
the motive by which they were actuated was a reprehensible one. 

It only represented the universal law of self-interest, the law * 
that -keeps society together, and gives life and healthiness 
to the countless relations that subsist between man and man. 

No undefined longing for the treasures of knowledge as such, 
ever yet stirred up an ignorant and demoralized race to under- 
take the labour of learning ; and the case of the Hindoo was no 
exception. It was not ‘a strong though vague idea of the 
‘ treasures of knowledge/ but a strong and pretty clear idea of 
the treasures of material wealth that roused him from his indo- 
lence and apathy. 

There were not wanting in those times men who, like Lord 
Ellenborough, could associate nothing but political disaster 
with fhe spread of secular enlightenment. So long as the people 
were restricted to their own learned languages, and their own 
science and philosophy, and were suffered to hear no doubts ex- 
pressed regarding their religious belief, India, it was thought, 
would remain in our hands, a secure possession ; but we might 
expect her to be wrested from us and lost for ever, the moment 
v(e introduced the suicidal policy of educating her sons and so 
necessarily, of uprooting their ancient religious prejudioes and 
superstitions. No doubt such prognostications had the effect of 
deterring the government from abolishing the Oriental system 
earlief than they did ; but it soon became apparent that they 
were the offspring of a narrow and short-sighted policy. Giving 
our subjects an English education promised great advantages not 
only to themselves, but to* the State. In an economical point of 
view it would surely be a gain to employ educated natives 
an minister ial officers and in the subordinate branches of the 
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administration, in the place of Europeans, who for doing the same 
work would require a more liberal rate of payment. And in a 
political point of view, men who had acquired a knowledge of 
Western literature and science would be more likely to be loyal 
to the state, as well from an enlightened conviction that their 
welfare depended on a continuance of existing relations, as from 
a knowledge of those powerful resources at the command of the 
British Government which must make successful rebellion an 
impossibility. This appreciation of their own interests and of 
our power would be an inestimable safe-guard to our rule, and we 
should owe it to the influence of an English education. Surely 
such a safe-guard were preferable to the ignorance in which we 
found the people, an ignorance more likely to urge them head- 
long into revolt, than to restrain them from it. Consider- 
ations such as these adding weight to the conviction that it was 
the duty of a great and enlightened Government to educate their 
subjects, and hacked by the generally expressed desire of the 
people themselves, resulted, and rightly, in that entire change 
of educational policy of which Mr. Macaulay’s Minute and Lord 
W. ttenti tick’s Resolution were the public exposition. 

But refreshing as was the change from the ponderous absurdi- 
ties of Oriental lore to the healthy and vigorous life of European 
literature, lurking places were provided for those absurdities in 
the * Oriental Departments’ of Colleges, and in the Sanscrit and 
Mahomedan Colleges of Calcutta. One of the arguments against 
the abolition of the Sanscrit and Arabic Schools was, that with- 
out them our courts could not he furnished with men qualified 
to expound Hindoo and Mahomedan Law; and on this ground 
chiefly, have the tw r o Oriental Colleges of Calcutta been main- 
tained in all their expensive inutility. Mr. Macaulay met the 
argument with the following reply : — * The fact that the Hindoo 
' Law is to he learned chiefly from Sanscrit hooks, and the Ma- 

* homedan Law from Arabic books, has been much insisted on, 
' hut seems not to hear at all on the question. We are command - 

« 1 ed by Parliament to ascertain and digest the laws of India. 

* The assistance of a Law Commission has been given to us^or 
r that purpose. As soon as the code is promulgated, the Shusters 

* an d ^ 10 Hedaya will he useless to a Moonsiff or Sudder Ameen. 
f I hope and trust that before the hoys who are now entering 

* at the Madrissa and the Sanscrit College have completed their 

* studies, this great work will he finished, It would he manifest- 
ly absurd to odueate the rising ‘generation with a view to a 
c state of things which we mean to alter before they reach 
' manhood.’ 
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The fact that the Sanscrit College is, according to flie confes- 
sion of the late Director of Public Instruction, held in high 
repute by orthodox Hindoos, is, we fear, the most satisfactory 
proof we could have, of its supreme uselessness. In, the educational 
Report tor 1858-59, Mr. Young informs us that the Supreme 
Government have sanctioned the introduction of a larger English 
element into the course of instruction followed here, and so far, 
no doubt, some good has been done. Still, what is called the 
College Department of this Institution, retains its purely Ori- 
ental character, with the exception of the permission granted 
to its students to attend English lectures in the Presidency Col- 
lege. In the Madrissa too, a little English is taught, but its 
resources are mainly devoted to the cultivation of Arabic and 
Persian literature. If at the time when Macaulay wrote his 
Minute, the expenditure on Oriental learning was condemned 
as unwise, owing to the expected early completion of a code — 
the work of a commission expressly provided to make a digest 
of the laws of India, which would supersede the necessity of 
having Hindoo and Mahomedan law-officers, — what shall we say 
of the wisdom that insists on maintaining this expenditure 
even after the work of the Law-Commission is ended, and this 
code, now ready, is about to supersede all the old, tangled forms 
of law that have flourished luxuriantly for the last hundred years? 
To the Madrissa we object more strongly than to the Sanscrit 
College. The latter pimply dwarfs the intellect, and unfits 
Hindoo youth for the earnest, practical realities of life; but the 
policy that upholds the Madrissa endangers our rule. Arabic 
science and logic have, we believe, been given up ; but Mahome- 
dan literature and law are stilLtaught, and that, to use the 
language of the present Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, ‘ to the 
' very highest attainable standard/ We object to the Madrissa 
on the ground of its exclusive character ; for it appears to us that 
a College for Mahomedans is as great a violation of that neutral 
.policy, that affects to favour no particular creed or religion more 
than another, as would be a Government College for native > 
Christians. We object to a vast expenditure for the teaching > 
of a Law that will now no longer be administered, and which 
will require no further exposition. And we object to the en- 
couragement given by the state to the cultivation of a literature 
which, owing to its essentially religious character, can only tend 
to foster fanaticism and promote political disaffection. We are 
actually spending a large sum of money from year to year out 
of our exhausted exchequer, in the support oY Moulvies engaged 
to teach and students paid to be indoctrinate! in a creed, which 
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laysitdofn m a fundamental obligation that no faith should 
be kept with infidels, and therefore, with ourselves, the .rulers of 
the land. Mahomedanism is ' the fanaticism of the banner/ and 
has the effect t of making its adherents, when under a foreign 
yoke, religiously disloyal. What is the reason that our Maho- 
medan subjects, as a rule, despise an English education ? How is 
it that whilst Hindoos flock in hundreds and thousands to our 
English classes, Mahomedans are reckoned by units. It may be 
replied that the Mahomedans are a more indolent race and 
do not like the trouble of learning a foreign tongue. This is 
not true. They are not at all more indolent than Hindoos in 
pursuits that interest them, ^id they will take an infinity of 
pains to learn Arabic or Persian. It may be said that it is the 
possession of 1 a polished language and literature of their own 
4 of which they are proud/ which makes them indifferent to 
English. But the possession of ( a polished language and litera* 
‘ture* does not prevent the Hindoo from acquiring a knowledge 
of English ! The fact is that, except when deterred by imperi- 
ous religious considerations, all pride, prejudice and indolence 
must give way before an adequate necessity. When the Hindoos 
felt it was necessary to learn English if they would enjoy the 
superior material advantages that such a knowledge alone could 
bring, they laid aside their prejudices and indolent habits and 
set to work. Why have not the Mahomedans done the same? 
Their necessity was quite as great, if not greater; for our rule 
occasioned the poverty of numerous Maiiomedan families that 
had grown fat on the spoils of a subject country. Nevertheless 
they keep aloof from us, and, as a consequence, are sinking lower 
and lower in the social scale, and^eing farther and farther distanced 
in the march of civilization. On every hand, we meet with Hindoos 
rising to rank and wealth ; but we look in vain for rising Maho- 
medans. We say not that there are no men of wealth and in- 
fluence among them; still, those who are such, are, as a rule, 
people that have received their wealth and position from their, 
^forefathers who lived during the period of the Mahomedan posses- 
sion of the country. How do we account for this state of things ? 
*lhe conclusion we think is obvious, that the Mahomedans do 
not care to learn our language, because they do not care to be' 
reconciled to our rule. They have not forgiven us for dispos- 
sessing them of Bengal ; they hate us as much to-day as they did 
on the 21st of June 3757, when we made Suraj-u-Dowlah fly 
from the plains -of Elassey. Their, coinfort in their present re- 
verse of fortune is in the belief that the dominion will yet again 
become theirs. Cheap books are industriously circulated among 
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the poorer classes with a view to keep alive the expectation of 
deliverance from our yoke. Like all fanatics, they regard them- 
selves as special favorites of Heaven, and look forward with con- 
fidence to the day when they will recover their independence and 
once more be the rulers of India. And the mistaken policy of 
the Government has but encouvaged and nurtured the disaffection. 
In our extreme anxiety to conciliate them, we have dandled and 
petted them, and coaxed them to be good, until they now believe 
that we fear them. We feel it our duty to protest most earnestly 
Against the policy that encourages the Moslem in his arrogant 
exclusiveness, by giving him a College to himself, and instructing 
him in a law and a literature which can only confirm his enmity 
to the state. Mahomedan Law and the Mahomedan faith can- 
not be dissociated, and to teach the one is to teach the other j 
Mahomedan literature is essentially religious ; and as long as we 
continue to teach these things, we continue to cherish the viper 
that will sting us the moment it is warmed into life. The 
Madrissa in Calcutta, as long as it stands, will be a monument of 
our folly and an unanswerable satire on our so-called neutral policy. 

The question then arises, what ought we to do in the matter 
of Oriental learning? No true science, philosophy or history are 
to be derived from Sanscrit and Arabic. The only claim these 
languages can have to recognition in an educational scheme, is 
on the ground of their intrinsic value as languages, and this 
claim we apprehend would be amply meu by the establishment 
of a University chair for each. A professor *>r professors of 
Sanscrit and the same for Arabic, is all the homage we need pay, 
in a Government scheme, to languages for the study of which 
greater facilities exist in Europe, and especially in Germany, 
than in this country. Let all who have the means and the 
leisure for Oriental studies attend the lectures of these profes- 
sors ; and let the money now wasted on Oriental Colleges and 
Departments of Colleges, bo devoted to the support of Zillah 
Schools. We hold that the Government are not bound, either 
in the reason of things, or by any pledge given to their native 
subjects, to uphold the present scheme. 

We come now to a most important inquiry. We haye seen 
°how the demand for an English education arose among the pu- 
pils of the Government Colleges and Schools, and how it was met 
by the Government. From that time to this, through a period 
of about thirty years, we have been teaching European science 
and literature. What rdsuh has this change in our educational 
policy produced? Has it been a success, or' is it a failure? In 
some respects it has wrought undoubted good ; but in others it 
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baa disappointed ua. Viewed in comparison with Oriental learn- 
ing, as that learning used to be prosecuted, and in connection 
with the material advantages it has brought in its train, this 
change has been a success ; viewed in respect of the moral im- 
provement and social revolution it was expected to accomplish, 
it has been a failure. Let us look first at what it has donef and 
then at what it has failed to do. 

To those who have come within the range of its influence, a 
knowledge of English has brought inestimable intellectual bene- 
fits. Enslaved as they had been for ages, our literature and 
science and history knocked off their fetters and drew- them from 
the darkness of their intellectual prison-house into the cheerful 
light and free air of true knowledge. One look through our teles- 
copes was enough to shatter for ever their belief in the cos- 
mogony of their shastras ; one draught of the pure and majestic 
streams of thought, that flow through our literature, was enough 
to entice them away from the turbid and unwholesome waters of 
their own legendary lore ; one glance at the map of the world 
and at the authentic history of its nations, was enough to scatter 
for ever the # outrageous traditions of fabulous lands and heroes. 
A knowledge of English has taught them great truths respect- 
ing themselves— respecting men, their histories and national 
characteristics, their politics, and their inventions and discoveries 
m the arts and sciences— respecting nature, its subtle agencies 
and secret forces— respecting the world of mind and its laws 
of action— and cespecting the far off worlds, with their laws and 
revolutions. None of fhese things would have been known- 
nothing of that expansion of mind and thought, which is now 
going on around us, would have been realized, with centuries of 
bansent and Arabic study. 

Then there is the accumulation, of material wealth. In the 
race of life, the enlightened must outstrip the ignorant There 
are offices in the State, places of trust both within and without 
the sphere of Governmental service, pursuits requiring a know- 
ledge of mercantile economy, and professions such as those of 
engineering and medicine, which are within the reach of those 
only who have made themselves conversant with European 
science and literature In all these paths there is wealth to be 
k fed "° atl W “ C 1 wlH sun ' ender only at the challenge of 


But so far, the advantage is with the learner, not with the 
State that supplies the instruction. .What benefit do we as rulers 
derive from the education we are giving the people? Among 
the lesser benefits, may be mentioned the preparation of a class 
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of men to fill the subordinate posts in the various departments 
of the State ; an arrangement by which not only is economy 
supposed to be secured, but the good will and sympathies of th* 
people themselves are believed to be gained. The great benefit 
undoubtedly is, that as education helps to enlist men on the side 
of order and good Government, so all wha are educated by us, 
hein^ on that account fitted to advise and influence the untaught 
©eopTe of our province, will use their influence m support of the 
State. Not that the loyalty inspired by education is of the 
lieroic and generous type ; but their acquaintance with our na- 
fcional resources and the springs of our strength will deter them 
from awakening or stimulating a hostility which would be in- 
evitably disastrous to themselves. Education will convince them 
Uf the Volly of attempting to throw otf the British yoke ; and the 
Sfear and respect thus engendered may be looked upon as our 
[greatest safeguards against rebellion. Ot course the loyalty of 
[fear is not to be mistaken for the loyalty of love. It by no 
means follows that men, who are enamoured of our literature, en- 
tertain a devoted attachment to our Queen ; or that moved by 
any very high sense ol their obligations to her, they would al- 
ways be prepared, at whatever risk, to check the tide of disaffection 
among their ignorant countrymen. No education will give the 
Bengali the true, disinterested loyalty, which, in times of peril such 
as 1857, stirs the breast and nerves the arm of the Englishman, and 
urges him, regardless of all personal hazard, to uphold the honour of 
hits Queen and country! There is sympathy subtler than any 
a mere community of knowledge can awaken, whose chords must 
be touched before the loyalty of the educated natives, can be anjt 
thing more than a prudent calculation of consequences. Their 
loyalty, in the existing state of things, can only be the offspring 
ot a wholesome fear resulting from a shrewd appreciation ot our 
national resources, and of a conviction that under no other 
Government, not even under a republic or monarchy such as 
they might he suffered to establish for themselves, would they 
enjoy the political freedom, or meet with the enlightened liber- 
ality of sentiment that are identified with British rule. It will * 
be vain for us to expect any thing more than the loyalty of 
fear, until a community of religious belief and feeling has ad- 
ded i is influence to that of secular instruction. The religious 
instinct in man, and the s*ympathies awakened by it, are among 
the most powerful of the influences that sway human conduct. 
Religion may be a practical .power, permeating. like leaven, all 
a man’s thoughts, and giving colour to all tke purposes of life, 
or it may be a mere form whose ceremonials are viewed by him 
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at both it§ symbol and substance ; nevertheless the bare fact 
that the religion he professes • is also the religion of certain 
others, is enough to establish a sympathy between them, and 
cement a union, which in seasons of political revolution, will 
over-ride all social and race distinctions. Every appeal to the 
religious sentiment for aid in times of danger or distress, especially 
when that danger or distress is expected to come from a 
people' of a different faith, is based on the idea that the 
eternal interests of those whose help is asked will be at 
stake if that help is not given. This is pniversally felt to be 
the highest and most pressing ground of appeal, and as such 
may stimulate or restrain the war passion, when other consi- 
derations prove of no avail. The principle of self-interest un- 
derlies all the political relations which men form with one 
another, and advantage is taken of this principle in its highest 
form in every appeal based on a community of religious senti- 
ment. The old Romans, who suffered the nations they con- 
quered, to retain their own gods and religions formulae, were 
in reality far from neglectful of the political advantages to he 
derived froi$ religious sympathy. It is said that they refused 
to interfere with the religion of a subject nation, in order that they 
might thus conciliate their prejudices. This is true, but it is 
not the whole truth. * Among the Romans/ observes Neander 
in his ‘ General Church History/ * religion was more closely 
* interwoven, than in the other ancient states, with politics. 

1 One gave light to the other. Here more than elsewhere, the 
t whole civil and domestic life was based on religious customs, 
‘ which, by their connection with modesty of manners, present- 
1 ed a striking contrast with the more restbetic than moral 
1 element of the Grecian mythology/ The Romans early 
learnt that the religious element which was so mixed up with 
the principles of their own individual polity, could not be exclu- 
ded from the political relations they established with the people 
of conquered lands. Professing to leave such subjugated nations 
free to retain their own gods and forms of worship, they neverthe- 
less sought by degrees to introduce among them Roman gods, 
and a Roman ritual which was to be practised in conjunction 
with the national religious observances. So far then from be- 
ing indifferent, the Romans were keenly alive to the influence 
of the religious element in directing the political sympathies of a 
people. 

It may be asked, to what do 1 these remarks tend? Do we 

P ropose, as a guarantee against all future rebellion, that out 
udian subjects should, per /as aut ne/a9, be induced to embrace 
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Christianity ? By no means : such a measure would be not. only, 
at variance with the first principles of the Gospel, but produc- 
tive of mere harm than good. We desire to advocate no means 
for the conversion of the people but those indicated in Holy 
Writ ; we are only stating our conviction that if the people were 
Christians, we should in that fact have a surer and more abiding 
safe-guard against disaffection and revolt, than in any loyalty 
traceable to the influences of an English education alone. The un- 
deviating loyalty shown during the mutinies by the native Chris- 
tian community of the North-West Provinces will serve as au illus- 
tration of what might be expected were the whole nation chris- 
tianized. The fact then cannot be doubted that there exists a high- 
er guarantee for loyalty than the instruction of our heathen subjects 
in our own language and literature. A knowledge of European 
literature and science may satisfy them of the prudence of remain- 
ing loyal; but it fails create that positive attachment to our 
rule, that active loyalty which can come only of a common 
religious faith. English education viewed politically, must result 
in great good, but the good is uncertain. 

It is sometimes urged that by giving our native subjects an 
English education, we are preparing them for the* day wlieu, 
England’s mission in India being accomplished, they will be left 
to govern themselves. Indeed, the necessity of training them to 
the business of self-government has been so often reiterated, 
that they are heginuiug.to believe that we do really intend short- 
ly to leave them to themselves. We cannot help thinking the 
notion mischievous as well* as wrong. England has no idea 
of relinquishing her hold on India, and to encourage such* 
a belief is to encourage a hope that, in all probability, will 
never be realized, and to promote a restless, disaffected spirit 
which will be intensified rather than allayed by the lapse of 
time. The political and commercial considerations that keep 
us in India just now, will compel us to retain permanent 
possession of the land. But admitting for the moment that 
it is England’s mission to teach India’s sons the art of self-govern- 
ment and so clear their way for successful competition in the 
great race of nations ; is education the all and in all by which this 
dhd is to be gained? The question brings us to a consideration 
of the reasons why the change in our educational policy, which 
m some respects has been an undoubted success, has been a fail- 
ure in a moral and social point of view. That knowledge is one 
of the elements necessary to the development and support of poli- 
tical independence, we do not dispute ; but that it is the only 
mental qualification required, we deny. For such independence 
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moral power is needed as well as intellectual ; but mere secular 
knowledge never yet created moral stamina. Knowledge never 
yet made a dishonest man honest ; a selfish man generous ; or 
a sensual man spiritual. It expands the intellect and gives 
power, but it does not direct that power, or change the moral 
character of its possessor. Ignorance may be ‘the parent 
‘ of vice/ but education is not the effective purifier of morals. 
A nation may be filled brimful with secular knowledge, and 
the springs of its moral being remain as polluted as ever. Know- 
ledge is power, but it is not virtue ; it is power, but that power may 
be used for evil as well as good. In saying this we are not setting 
forth the deductions of reasoning, but quoting the testimony of 
historical facts. Greece and Rome were both highly intellectual 
and philosophic; but what was their moral character? And so 
let us suppose the Bengali in possession of dl the secular knowledge 
we can give him. lie can quote Milton and Shakespear ; he can 
write llorid essays on ‘ the elevation of the people of India' ; he 
can direct engineering operations ; he can make our treatises on 
political economy or mental and moral science as familiar to him 
as household words ; our exact and liberal sciences he may become 
acquainted with down to the latest investigations and discoveries. 
Suppose him left to govern his own land, thus equipped, but with 
no provision for his moral nature, and an entire stranger to all 
healthy moral discipline. What would be the result.? How long 
would anarchy be averted ? With the knowledge that all Bengalis 
have of their own countrymen,, with the instinctive suspiciousness 
of their nature; with the effeminacy that has been fostered for ages; 
with wives and mothers utterly unqualified for their respective 
relations ; with the accustomed triumphing of might over right ; 
witli their present insusceptibility as to moral influences, and their 
want of moral courage and energy, and with the lack of a pro- 
per physique which must come of something more than dal and 
rice; in a word with that entire prostration of public confidence 
which would follow as the natural result of moral weakness on 
t the part of the rulers, the government of the Bengalis, should 
it begin as a monarchy, would soon break up into a polyarchy 
whose separate elements and interests would, in their turn, get 
mixed up into a glorious anarchy. 

We have no wish to otfend the feelings of the educated ciasses 
of the country ; but the truth, however unpalatable, is wholesome 
and ought to bo told. We do not deny that there are oppression 
and effeminacy, 'sordid selfishness, forgery, perjury and murder 
in Christian Englartd too; but the characteristic difference between 
Christian England and heathen Bengal is, that «n the former 
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country, public opinion calls crime crime, and condemns it as 
such ; whereas m the latter a man who commits the basest of 
felonies receives the unrestrained sympathy of the most enlight- 
ened diasses of society. In England there is a moral standard, 
universally acknowledged, by which conduct is measured ; but 
here the power to oppress and wrong one’s fellow-men gives the 
right to do so. Where a true and reliable moral standard does 
not exist, it must be created ; but mere secular knowledge is un- 
able to create it ; and we must look beyond education for the 
power that is to give principle and character to the people whose 
intellects we are training for the battle of life. There is no true 
morality apart from Christian truth. The conscience is enlightened 
and strengthened, the moral affections are rightly directed, the 
moral regeneration of a man can be effected, only by the belief 
and reception of the Gospel of the Christ; and until this Gospel 
has free course and -is glorified in India, not all the science and 
learning we can give her sons, will raise them to true manhood, 
or qualify them to take a place in the front rank of nations. 
India can never attain true greatness or be any tiling more than 
an appanage to some European power, until site reoeives and is 
leavened by that Divine element which has been tlifl strength and 
support of Christian England — ‘ the truth as it is in Jesus/ If 
the earth did not periodically turn its face to the sun, no soil would 
be productive ; the seed embedded in it would remain dormant 
if for ever without tljo action of heat. And so it is with the 
native mind. There are seeds of truth in it, moral capabilities, 
which only await development ; but these germs will remain for 
ever dead unless that mind is brought into conscious contact 
with Jesus, the Christ, the central sun of Truth. 

We come now to a question that has been agitated with re- 
newed vigour since the rebellion of 1857 — ought the Bible to be 
systematically ti^ight in the educational institutions of the Go- 
vernment? Great differences of opinion exist on this point. The Go- 
vernment maintain that they have a policy, and according to that 
policy they ought in no way to interfere with the religions of their 
native subjects ; that they are pledged to a wise neutrality and* 

# ttn y other line of conduct would alarm the people, and make 

• our hold on the country most insecure. In reply we observe, in the 
hrsfr place, that the government are not pledged to a neutral po- 
licy ; and in the second place, that they have themselves violated 
that policy already. Whatever may have been their professed 
policy during the times oT the East India Company, certain it is 
that Queen Victoria, in assuming the immediate government of her 
Indian Empire, distinctly defined her relation to the prevailing 
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religions of the land as that of a Christian^ Sovereign toleraU 
tug the religious beliefs and obser ranees of her heathen subjects. ■ 
The Proclamation, did not assert that, in deference to their pre- 
judices, she would hide her Christianity and ignore its obligations 
in all her relations with them, because she could not conscien- 
tiously embrace Hiudooism or swear by the Koran; but that 
she would not, after the example of their other conquerors, for- 
cibly impose her creed upon them, but would, in all matters con- 
cerning religion, respect their feelings and tolerate their obser- 
vances. Wide indeed is the difference between this toleration 
and the neutrality we hear spoken of. Will any one venture to 
say that for the Government to establish a class in every college 
for teaching Christianity would be a violation of any pledge ex- 
pressed or implied in Her Majesty's proclamation? In establish- 
ing such a class, we should neither de-IIindooise the Hindoo, nor 
(h-Moslemise the Moslem ; it could not be said that we were 
persecuting the pupils into renouncing the creed of their fathers, 
for they would be under no restraint to attend the Institution ; 
and indeed, the moral suasion which alone could he employed 
in recommending Christianity to their attention, would he tho 
strongest guarantee they could have, that their religious feelings 
would always he respected. 

Our second indictment charges the Government with a violation 
of their own neutral policy, and has two counts. First that the 
Government have already interfered knowingly with the religion 
of their native subjects ; and secondly, that they have shown 
that favour to Hindooisin and Mahometlanism which has been de- 
nied to Christianity. To prove the first count, we need but recall, 
all that the Government have done to dispel igftoranceand euforce 
public morality. Every effort that has been marie in either of 
these directions has been a thrust at the religious beliefs and ob- 
servances of the people. It is a part of their region to believe 
that Rabon seized with hunger, and being gifted with jaws of 
unrivalled expanse, makes periodical attempts to swallow the moon; 
l^ut the Government by teaching them the true theory of eclipses, 
have knowingly interfered to overthrow their faith in this article 
of their creed.* It is a part of their religion to believe that the 
earth rests on the hack of a tortoise ; but the Government have * 
been teaching them Newton’s theory of attraction, and as a conse- 
quence, another item has been lopped off the tree of religious 
belief. Their religion teaches them to believe countless legen- 
dary absurdities which violate every principle of chronology, his- 
tory, reason and com toon sense ; but the Government, by unfold- 
ing before them the treasures of true history, have destroyed their 
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faith in the historical pretensions of the shnstras. These legends 
fi integral parts of their religious creed, but a government 
education has shown them to be only obscene myths. The Hin- 
doos are taught to believe that the man who inhales the smell of 
an Englishman's dinner defiled ; and we have heard of an ortho- 
dox Hindoo, who, to escape the odour from Dr. Carey’s cook- 
room which happened to be built close by, vacated the house in 
which ho had lived for years, and removed to a distant part of 
the town. Yet the tendency of education has been to bring 
Young Bengal to our hotels and refreshment rooms, and stimulate 
within him an unmistakeable relish for beefsteaks and brandy 
and water. It was a part of their religion for Hindoo mothers 
to throw their female infants alive into the sea, into the very 
jaws of alligators floating about and watching for the prey; but 
the Government have peremptorily forbidden the inhuman rite. 
It was a religious observance for the Hindoo widow to throw her- 
self on her husband’s funeral pyre; but the Government have 
abolished the rite of suttee. It was regarded as a religious obli- 
gation for a woman or girl once widowed, to refrain from contrac- 
ting a second marriage; but the Government have, interfered to 
legalise widow marriages. In these and other respects, do the 
Government stand convicted of having disturbed the religious 
beliefs, or discountenanced the religious observances of their 
Hindoo subjects. And the same may be said of their Moslem 
subjects. The very faofc of our holding sway over them is a seri- 
ous violation of their religious prejudices; for are they not bound, 
by all that is sacred, not to Keep faith with infidels, or suffer them- 
selves to he ruled ^by an infidel power? If our neutral policy 
requires that we should abstain from all interference with the re- 
ligious feelings and observances of our subjects, then, for consis- 
tency’s sake, we ought to restore the dominion to the Mnhome- 
dans ; or, if we are not prepared to make so great a sacrifice to 
principle, we ought at least, to let our Hindoo subjects revel un- 
disturbed in their religious immoralities and crimes. 

VVe are perfectly aware of the grounds on which the Stata 
would attempt to justify the interference we have noticed. We 

r°! d l0W lm P ossible 't is for an enlightened people like 
the English to come into contact with the ignorant and debased 
masBes of this land without to some degree influencing their in- 
tellectual and moral condition, and how such a result could no 
F"* P reven ted than cp the dispersion of darkness when the 
light begins to shine. We shall be told that the Government have 
interfered to prohibit certain rites and observances, not as having 
ao with religion, but as subversive of that public morality and 
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decency whose interests they are bound to protect. We may be 
asked, by way of an argumeittum ad kominem , whether we really 
blame the Government for substituting true history and true science 
for fabulous legends and doctrines ' which would move laughter 
‘in girls at an English boarding-school* ; and for legislating in 
defence of the interests of humanity, We unhesitatingly answer, 
no ; these things have our unqualified approval, and must have 
the approval of all right thinking men ; but, alas ! for the con- 
sistency of the Government ; alas ! for the neutral policy of the 
State that cannot provide for the most obvious necessities of 
public morality, without riding rough shod over the most sacred 
prejudices of its people, and crushing with imperial interdict 
their time honoured religious observances. What shall we say of 
the honesty of a Government that can with one hand stroke the 
heads of their subjects and tell them that their religious feelings 
will be scrupulously respected, whilst with the other, they are 
plucking up their religions, root and branch ? Of course we are 
exhorted to distinguish between religious and public morality; 
but when, binding ourselves by the self-imposed pledges of a 
neutral policy, we undertake to legislate for a state of society 
in which every social custom, every practice whether moral or 
immoral, and, we had well nigh added, every movement of limb 
or muscle, is religious, where shall tho line of distinction be 
drawn? The Hindoo does not distinguish between religion and 
morality; to him all distinctions between jnoral and immoral are 
merged in the one idea of religion. To him female infanticide, 
settee and the prohibiting of widow marriages, have no moral 
aspect; they are questions wholly religions. Accordingly he ac- 
cuses the Government of interference with Ms religion, and tho 
accusation is true. 

Not only have the Government been tampering with the re- 
ligion of their native subjects, hut they have gone out of their 
way to treat Christianity with studied disfavour. The case of 
the Sepoy at Meerut who was dismissed from the army for no 
t other reason, secret or declared, than that he had become a Chris- 
tian ; the order prohibiting Christian gentlemen from worship- 
ing with native fellow-Christians, as happened in the Punjab ; 
the careful removal from all school hooks of the Christian ele- 
ment, as in Bombay ; and the almost universal prejudice on 
the part of officials against native Christians, are but so many 
indices of the feeling with which the Government regard the 
religion of the Christ. Indeed, it is heedless to detail the nu- 
merous facts that painfully and too clearly illustrate this undis- 
guised hostility to Christianity, when we find the inference to 
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be derived from them already embodied in the belief, universal 
among the natives, that the Government do not wish them to 
become Christians. If the state bad been true to its neutral 
policy, whence could this belief have sprung ? How is it that 
Hindoo and Mahomedan servants of Government are free to 


proselytize to an unlimited extent and in the open face of day, 
but the moment an English officer opens his lips to tell his hea- 
then subordinates of Christ, he is visited with the wrath of 
a Governor Geneial? Why is it that a Hindoo priest or Maho- 
medan moulvee may be admitted to any department of the Go- 
vernment service, but no Englishman having once been a Chris* 
tian Missionary, can become a teacher in a Government College? 
Why are the sacred books of the Hindoos and the Koran of the 
Mahornedans read in Government colleges, and the Bible of tlje 
Christians excluded? Why is a Director of Public Instruction 
suffered to remove from English class-books every allusion, 
however remote, to Christianity, whilst the Bengali text books, 
selected by the Government for the examination of those who 
wish to pass in the vernacular, remain ineffably obscene and 
filthy? Why need we say more? We have said enough to show 
that the State is in every way daily violating its neutral policy, 
and has forfeited all right to appeal to it in justification of 
its refusal to teach the Bible in its institutions. 


But the Government are not alone in opposing the intro- 
duction of the Bible tuj a class book into their colleges and 
schools. It is sometimes objected, that if the Bible were to be 
introduced, there would be unseemly and perhaps interminable 
squabbles among the various denominations of Christians, as to* 
which sections shoifld furnish the Bible lecturers. But this 
objection is unworthy of serious attention. Denominational ques- 
tions, however important in some respects, ought always to be 
held in subordination to vital truths; and were matters at any 
time to be so arranged as to make the Government anxious for 
the services of some of the agents of the various Missionary Soci- 
eties that occupy the country, we should regard it as sinful to 
allow the strife of isms to interfere with the communication of ' 
Christian truth to those who are perishing for lack of knowledge. 

objected, if we do not engage Christian Minis- 
ters Missionaries to teach the Bible, we must leave it in the 
hands of the teachers on the staff, many of whom entertain infidel 
views, and are Hindoos or Mahornedans. We are asked, if we 
can safely entrust the Bibfe to such men. Instead of unfolding 
the doctrines of our religion, their time, it is presumed, would he 
spent in filliug the heads of their pupils with all the ribald 
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objections to Christainity they can find, and in trying to Oxcite 
ridicule against the inspired Word. But admitting that much 
of what is apprehended would take place, what then? Men may 
laugh at the Bible, and they may hate it ; but to despise it, is 
more than any mortal, who has once become acquainted 
with its truths, is able to do. And as to the propagation of in- 
fidel objections, these never yet deterred a man, who was not 1 
previously anxious to smother the rebukes of conscience, from a 
candid investigation of the truth. Whether accompanied by 
such objections or not, the leading doctrines of the Gospel would 
have to be taught; and in these doctrines, by whomever spoken, 
there is a living power which can assert itself in spite of human 
opposition. 

It is our deliberate opinion that the Bible ought to he a class- 
book in every Government College and School. We have consi- 
dered the reasons for and against its introduction, and have 
come to the conclusion that, the arguments for the measure are 
weightier than those against it. The majority of Dissenters, or 
as John Bright would have them call themselves, ‘ Free church 
men/ are opposed to the measure, on the ground that it will in- 
troduce a state-church element into the relations of the Govern- 
ment with the people, which would he highly prejudicial to the 
healthy development of Christianity in the land. The principle 
on which they take their stand is, that the state should have no 
connection with religion, and that the invariable effect of such a 
connection, as they believe the history of Europe shows, is to de- 
spiritualize the holy influences of Diviiie truth by an admixture of 
secular principles the tendency of which is to deaden the spiritual 
consciousness of men. Whatever force the argument may seem to 
have in Europe, we fail to see its applicability to this country. Here 
the question is not one of sects and denominations all holding the 
same Christianity, hut a question of truth and error, a truth whose 
dimmest rays are a very glory when contrasted with the gross 
darkness of error that envelopes the people. Christian truth, so 
long as it is Christian truth, accompanied by whatever para- 
phernalia, ceremonial, or denominational creed, ought to he hailed 
as an unspeakable blessing whenever it comes to abolish the idols 
and overthrow the superstitions of heathenism. 

We advocate the introduction of the Bible into the educational 
establishment of the Government, for two reasons. First, without 
it as a class-hook, the English education we profess to give is 
grievously defective. Secondly, witboiit it the moral education 
of the people can never he accomplished. Let us look at these 
reasons iu the order in which wo have stated them. 
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First, without the Bible, that is, the English Bible, as a class- 
book, the English education wa profess to give is seriously de- 
fective. No such education can be complete Without a know- 
ledge of the Bible. Not only does this book contain the most 
ancient authentic history, and the truest moral philosophy, but 
its language and its spirit so permeate our literature, that 
that literature cannot be understood without a thorough ac- 
quaintance with its contents. The pupils of our Colleges 
and Schools are taught to believe that the world s history 
be*>ins with the siege of Troy, an event which dates alter 
the settlement of the Israelites in Canaan, after the death of 
Joshua, and during the times of the Judges. The entire ante- 
diluvian era, the time immediately succeeding the deluge, the 
period during which Egypt acquired its learning and greatness, 
the patriarchal age, the whole four hundred ^ years occupied in 
Israels growing into a nation, in a word, the first three thousand 
years ot‘ human history, are represented by a blank page, just 
because the Bible must not be taught. A large section too of 
the contemporaneous history of the following thousand years, 
embracing the chronicles of the Assyrian and Babylonish em- 
pires, is for the same reason excluded from the coftrse of histo- 
ric study, thus rendering that course essentially defective. 

It is the same with the literary aspect of the case. The man 
who has not studied our English Bible cannot he said to appre- 
ciate our literature, and yet here we are teaching English without 
the Bible. A serious objection in England to a revised transla- 
tion of the Bible, in which it was proposed the new readings should 
be incorporated with the text, was, that such a version would 
hopelessly unsettle the minds of the people, with whom the very 
words and phraseology of the Bible have become a part of their reli- 
gious consciousness ; and that any advantage to be derived from it, 
would be more than counterbalanced by the rude jostling out of the 
old and smooth worn channels of religious thought, which they 
would experience. Now, the relation between our Bible* and our 
literature is similar to that which exists between the phraseology j 
of our Bible and our religious consciousness. As leaven permeates 
dough, as water soaks into the soil, so have the phraseology, the 
ideas, and generally speaking the spirit of our Bible spread them- 
selves throughout our literature. To make the pupils of our 
Colleges and Schools intimately acquainted with our literature, 
and yet to keep from these our Bible, is to give a medical stu- 
dent a minute description &f .the organs of the human body and 
their functions, but to omit all mention of the blood or its cir- 
culation. 
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The Christianity whose history the Bible embodies, and wiiose 
spirit and principles it reveals, ^nd which, more than any other 
element, has served to mould and direct the destinies of nations, 
ought to be understood by all who lay claim to an enlightened 
education. Tbe history of Europe from the times of the Roman 
Empire is inexplicable without understanding the religion that 
dared imperial edicts, triumphed over heathen hate, swayed 
the politics of nations, and ultimately became the inspiration of 
Protestant Europe. To understand the history of Rome, or 
Germany, or France, or Spain, or Holland, or Switzerland, or, 
above all, of England ; to discover the secret springs of the en- 
ergy that has made our island home the greatest country in the 
world, a man must read the Bible, and must know Christianity. 
This is the only key to the interpretation of some of the most 
potent and far reaching influences that have underlain European 
history, and that underlie it now. The history of Christianity 
is inseparably associated, too, with the history of that march of 
intellect which has resulted in the gigantic discoveries of modem 
science, the inventions of art, and the amelioration of the phy- 
sical and social no less than the moral condition of men. Help- 
ing the European mind to break off the fetters of an ignorant 
and superstitious bondage, Christianity stood forth and bade it 
go free ; and since then the fruits of freedom have been multiply- 
ing on every hand. To teach English literature, the history of 
European polities, and the history of intellectual progress with- 
out giving the Christian religion and the Book that teaches it a 
prominent place in the scheme of sthdy is, as if a photographer 
were to try and explain the process by which pictures arc obtained 
without alluding to the sun’s light. We have read of two 
negroes who stopped to discuss the use of the Electric Telegraph. 
What is the use of the wire? asked one of them. ‘To keep the 
posts together/ was his friend’s reply. ‘And what is the use of 
the posts’? ‘To support the wire,’ was the prompt rejoinder. Is 
not this an illustration of the result obtained by the education 
Government institutions are giving? The students are taught 
* all about the posts supporting the wire and the wire helping to 
keep the posts together ; but of that Christianity which has been 
the electric spark to quicken our literature and politics, and make 
Europe intellectually what it is, they are suffered to know notfiing. 
Sir James Colvil, the late Chief Justice of Calcutta, in a minute 
written when he uas a member of the council of education, said 
respecting the study of Arabic in thfl Madrissa: ‘I myself' see 
‘ no objection to the use of tbe Koran and commentaries on it, 
‘ approved for their elegance as class-books. It seems to urn, 
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‘ that to do this, in no degree infringes on our principle of with- 
f holding religious instruction. , Wo may teach them as they 
< would be taught at Oxford or Cambridge, if the study of Arabic 
‘ were practically pursued in either University. Those, moreover, 
‘who think that we conform to the rule by excluding the Koran, 
Hake but a superficial view of the subject. The mission of 
f Mahomed, for instance is the basis of Mahomedan law, and in 
‘the Hedayah many rules of conduct will be found which rest 
5 on no better foundation, and have no higher sanction, than a 
'tradition of some revelation to the prophet, more false and more 
'absurd perhaps than any % ng to be found in the Koran. On 
'these grounds, and looking to the peculiar constitution and ex- 
clusive character of the Madrissa, 1 should be disposed to brave 
'any amount of cant and nonsense, which the introduction of 
'these books may evoke/ But if it were 'cant and nonsense* 
to protest against the study of the Koran in a college endowed 
and maintained with the express view of teaching Mahomedan 
literature, is it not 'cant and nonsense* to forbid the study of the 
Bible in colleges established for the express purpose of teaching 
English literature and European history and science? Yet the 
same Government that see no danger to their ucittral policy in 
encouraging the study of the Koran, shrink with sudden sensi- 
tiveness when they are asked to make the Bible a class-book in 
o\# English colleges ! 

Oui y second reason for the introduction of the Bible is that a 
knowledge of it is intlispensable to the moral education of tho 
people. The precepts inexfrieably interwoven into its historical 
narratives and biographies, form the basis of all true moral pflT- 
losophy. The study of this philosophy has not been so popular 
in Government Institutions as the study of tho physical sciences ; 
and the reason appears to be, that it is taught superficially, be- 
cause the Bible is not acknowledged as an ultimate authority. 
From this Book alone do wo learn the true source of all moral 
obligations ; here we have tho fullest explanation of mar/s moral 
nature and its intricate workings ; hero alone do we learn em- 
phatically to know ourselves. To this Book do we make ouf 
ultimate appeal in all doubtful moral questions ; its precepts and 
•principles we uphold as the standard by which our social relations 
ought to be regulated, by which, too, we judge tho moral 
character of our literature. Can there then be moral training 
without the Bible ? It is impossible. 

But why need we stop ‘here ? As the guardians of the pub- 
lic morals, it is the duty of the Government to discover and lay 
bare the prolific source of all the vice and immorality that flood 
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the land ; and they must acknowledge that it is the religion of 
the people that has caused their, moral prostration. Ana what 
would be the duty of the state in the face of such a discovery ? 
Obviously to use every lawful and wise means to loosen the hold 
this religion has on the minds of its votaries. And this ought 
to be done now. But would not setting their face against Hin- 
dooism and Mahomedism be a violation of the neutral policy 
the Government have pledged themselves to? It would j but the 
Government have no right to have a neutral policy. Their neu- 
tral policy is an immoral policy and an offence to God. We can 
understand such a policy being paifectly fair and justifiable in 
the case of two religions both of which are false ; but to declare for 
neutrality when virtue and vice, purity and licentiousness, light 
and darkness are concerned, is not only to obliterate all moral 
distinctions, but positively to exalt vice and make darkness pre- 
ferable to the light of Divine truth The Government alto- 
gether mistake their relation to the people of this land. The 
question is not whether Christianity as a religion, may or may 
not be classed with other religions, in the attitude which a state 
may assume towards it ; indeed, the question before us, is not 
one of religions at all ; it is simply whether the Government of 
this country, are justified in assuming the same attitude to morali- 
ty and immorality — to loyalty and political disaffection. Hin- 
dooism is, essentially, immorality j Mahomedism is, essentially, 
political disaffection ; and the question is, whether the Govern- 
ment have a right to degrade that Christianity which teaches the 
love of God, which inculcates the highest and purest morality, 
which inspires the soul with good will towards men, and en- 
courages only what is pure and lovely and of good report, to 
a. level with the obscenities of Hindoo idolatry, or the ma- 
lignant hate of Moslem fanaticism. What right have any Govern- 
ment to be neutral in questions of morality and immorality ? Is 
it credit, or is it shame, that properly attaches to a policy that 
glories in viewing with equal indifference, the most debasing 
sensuality and the most exalted parity, dishonesty and honesty^ 
falsehood and truthfulness, crime and uprightness, the service 
of devils and the service of God ? The Government set them- 
selves up as the custodians of public morality ; but their neutral' 
policy is the main bulwark in this land of all that is cruel in 
lust, of all that is destructive of the confidence that should ce- 
ment the social relations of life, of all that is demonizing in the 
worship of incarnations of sin, and of all that is dangerous in a 
rabid fanaticism. How can they protect the interests of public 
morality when they themselves mount sentry over the haunts 
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and dark plaoee of vice to guard them against intrusion ; when 
wickeditoils and crime have but to cry out, ‘ we are religion/ to 
receive shelter behind the breastwork of our neutral policy ? 

To Accusations such as these, the Government may perhaps 
reply, what can we do more than educate the people and show 
them the folly of their idolatrous superstitions? We rejoin, edu- 
•cation has in great measure done this already ; but has the charac- 
ter of the people improved ? They are thoroughly convinced of 
the folly, tne absurdity of their idolatries ; but has the convic- 
tion checked immorality, or made them pure, honest and truth- 
ful? Is the national escutcheon getting quit of the stains of per- 
jury and forgery ? Is caste despised ? Is vice discouraged ? Alas ! 
no. The people require to be convinced of more than the folly 
of idolatry ; they must learn that it is sin. Do they know 
what sin is ? Their only idea of it is that of some ceremonial 
pollution, or the neglect of some religious rite. Of its moral 
turpitude, of its relation to God and His Law, they possess 
not the faintest conception. This higher conviction must be 
created; and to accomplish this, they will need more than a mere 
secular education. To awaken and urge into activity that moral 
sense which God has implanted in every human breast, wo must 
give them a knowledge of Divine truth. They must have Chris- 
tianity, without which all the talk we hear of moral reformation 
will«prove in the end to be. 

• 'a talo 

' Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

* Signifying nothing.’ 

Christian truths should be mingled with the secular instruction 
given in our Colleges and Schools; Christian principles should he 
taught, and the Bible be read, not only on account of its history 
and its literature, but also for its moral philosophy and its 
religion. 

But before we conclude, let us guard „pur readers against the 
supposition that we regard the purely secular education of the 
Government as an unmitigated evil. Viewed in a Christian light, 
it cannot but be regretted that this educationis not leavened with 
religious truth; but it is not on this account wholly mischievous. 
Knowledge is power ; and knowledge uncontrolled by moral or 
religicms principle is more likely to become powerful for evil than 
for good. Nevertheless there is an advantage connected with 
even such knowledge that makes it favourable to the reception 
of Christian truth, for it imparts the ability to investigate that 
truth in its historical and philosophical aspects, and to test its 
pretensions by means which are accessible to educated men only. 
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There are sources of evidence, sealed to the ignorant, which none 
but men of knowledge can appreciate. The philosophy of the 
plan of salvation may, in its grand outlines, be understood by an 
unlettered man, provided he is a man of thoughtful intelligence ; 
but Christianity, it must be remembered, is a historical belief, 
and as such, can be properly estimated only by those whose 
trained intellects qualify them for historical analysis. To such 
there is evidence from testimony, from observation, from research, 
from a reflex scrutiny of the hidden wants of human nature, 
which cannot but establish an unalterable belief in the Divinity 
of the Gospel of Jesus. The apostles recognized the difference 
between lettered and unlettered men when they set forth to de- 
clare the tidings of life. They went not to Scythian hordes and 
barbarous tribes, but to Antioch and Philippi, to Ephesus and 
Corinth, to Athens and Rome; they went to places “where 
Hellenic culture had in great measure, prepared men for an 
examination of the new doctrine. 

Relieving then, as we do, that the better educated a man is, 
the more favorably is he placed for the reception of Gospel in- 
fluences, we do not charge the education which the Government 
give with a tendency to retard the progress of Christianity in 
the land. It is our belief that the Deists, the Transcendenta- 
lists, the Brahrnists, and whatever else they call themselves, that 
constitute Young Bengal are ntarer the kingdom of heaven than 
the multitudes who adhere with all the tenacity of ignorance, to 
the gross superstitions of their fathers. They occupy a transi- 
tion state, which must ultimately be relinquished for Christianity. 
Theirs is just now only a negati\e creed, and nature does not 
abhor a vacuum more than the soul of man a negative creed. 
Young Bengal must therefore soon look out for something posi- 
tive, and that positive thing will he the Gospel of the Christ. If 
however the present policy of the Government is persisted in, 
the result we are anticipating, will owe none of its success to 
them. Their neutial policy forbids them to do any thing for the 
, moral improvement of their subjects, and by that policy, they 
must be eoutent to be judged. 
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Art. III. — 1. The Jail Manual. By C. Hathaway, m.d., Lahore. 

2. Jail Circular Orders. 

3. Punjab Jail Reports. 1SG0-G1. 

O VER-ZEAL in the advocacy of a cause is only too apt to rouse a 
spirit of vindictive opposition, which forgets that ordinary de- 
corum is essential to fair controversy. When men net as if under 
the conviction that their motives are an atonement for the means 
they employ, they must not be surprised if the public repudiate 
their theory. It is of the highest importance to the cause of 
morality that sincerity should never be accepted as a justification 
of indiscretion; for if the world were disposed to judge other- 
wise, society would be infested by fanatics of all sorts, indulging 
in unwarrantable excesses under the assumed sanction of what 
may truly enough be called f correct motives. 1 Philanthropy 
itself has suffered in public estimation from the unscrupulous 
advocacy of those who glory in having raised it to the dignity 
of a profession. They have almost justified the censure of the 
critic who says that 'i£ by any sf retch of mis-understanding, 
philanthropists can commit an illegality, they will/ 

One of the departments of philanthropy has of late been so 
paraded before the public, and its advocacy so peremptorily declar- 
ed to be a public duty, that it has rather lost than gained ground 
among those who were not less its friends because they were 
more temperate as its advocates. As the most recent exhibition 
of fatal zeal in the defence of a social cause, we refer our readers 
to the conduct of certain anti-slavery societies in t he ease of the 
fugitive slave Anderson. How the English applicants for the 
issue of the writ of habeas corpus into Canada have influenced the 
temper of the Canadian public on the question of slavery in 
general, may be inferred from the indignant language in which 
tlie colonial journals have discussed the subject, and the severe 
terms* in which they have denounced some of the an lbs lave ry 
societies of England. 

Nor yet has the most holy cause of all — the cause which 
connects man's highest duties on earth with his most cherished 
hopes in heaven — escaped injury from the efforts of those who 
'loved it not wisely, but too well.' Though the paramount im- 
portance of religion must ever he its best protection against slight 

j 
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or censure, yet its enemies have not been at pains to distinguish 
between religion and the phantom which' Borne warm minds 
have associated with it.* If it fares thus with over-zeal in the 
advoeacy]of a cause the importance of which no man can exaggerate, 
what must it expect when it labours in the defence of the ordi- 
nary interests of society, which a man may accept or reject without 
incurring censure or gaining approval? Nor is it less true that 
whenever this liberty of choice has existed, men have invariably 
embraced the cause which, if not generally popular, had yet no 
reasons to be ashamed of the allegiance of indiscreet partisans. 

Though the question of crime has been discussed from every 
point of view, the subject of this article has not as yet attained 
the distinction of a social cry. Much that has been said or 
done in its behalf has been characterised by that regard to com- 
mon sense which leaves us but few prejudices to combat; much 
has already been dono for its practical advocates by the able 
theorists who have succeeded in popularising its details; but much 
yet remains to be dono, and if we can refrain from the over- 
zeal, of which wc have spoken above, there are no just grounds to 
apprehend any unexpected opposition from the public. 

In fact the condition of our criminals is not a subject which 
admits of the display of much enthusiasm, nor has it ever been 
bo zealously advocated by any large body of public men as to 
draw on it the gibes and sarcasms of an exasperated opposition. 
Negro slaves have had as many vain-glorious though sincere 
friends, as determined and bitter enemies ; a plausible case is made 
jput for them by a mere setting forth of their real or fancied 
wrongs. Their loss of liberty, their moral degradation, their 
helpless condition and their generally inhuman masters, will always 
enlist in their behalf the sympathy of even those whose self-love 
is otherwise proof against the ordinary weaknesses of human 
nature. Hut for men convicted by a court of justice it is not easy 
to invoke even just compassion ; it is not easy for the public to 
sympathize with those whose sulFerings seem to bo ordained by the 
laws of their country. Far from deserving the censure of late 
bo liberally lavished on us 1 for attempting to rescue men from 
the natural retribution of their own - acts/ we aver on the con- 
trary that the public are willing to acquiesce in a little more misery 
for thos^who, as it sometimes may appear to them, have e^en in 
the sight of the law some misery to suffer. It is only in cases of 


• 1 The multitude,' ,says Ricasoli in his letter to the Pope, * little ac- 
customed to subtle distinction, may in the end be led to impute to religion 
'that which is but the act of men who are its ministers/ 
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revolting retribution that attempts are made here and there to 
mitigate the sentence. • 

Far be it from us to plead for licence or to relieve vice of its 
drawbacks, but let us warn our social philosophers against uny 
over-great severity in the treatment of those who have offend- 
ed against the law. ' Over-great penalty/ says Lord baoon, 
* * besides the acerbity of it, deadens the execution of the law / 
while the illustrious Beccaria describes ‘ the end of punishment 

* to be no other than to prevent the criminal from doing further 

* injury and to prevent others from the like offence/ It is not 
politic to overlook the leading maxims of penal legislation, but it 
is a matter of congratulation with our jurists that, to some extent, 
the severity of some of our penal enactments were rather 
threatening than destructive, and that when a general prac- 
tice had opposed law, experience confirmed us in the belief, 
which the memorable master of the llolls, Sir William Grant, 
did not fear to avow, ‘ that, there was no doubt the law was in 
'wrong/ Jeremy Benthatn also observes in words shewing deep 
insight into human nature that * the mildness of the national 
' character triumphs when the law is unjustly severe/ We do not 
contemplate the extinction of crime, and if such a ftioral crusade 
were practicable, cruelty would not ensure success ; but if intimi- 
dation could prevent crime, the system of Draco is the only sound 
one. It is not our object, however, to discuss here either the nature 
of crime or the justice gf punishment, nor yet to inquire into tho 
merits of our penal statutes, and to provide for the ollcnees under 
their cognizance what we may deem adequate penalty. W e do not 
emulate the ambitious labour of jurists and legislators, but are 
content with the honor and responsibility of an bumbler task. : 
we shall venture to suggest in these pages the means by which 
the most ordinary mode of punishment may bo utilized both as 
regards the interest, of Government and the necessities of society. 

Simple though the nature of imprisonment may be, social philo- 
sophers have not been unanimous as to its object. It is not 
easy to determine whether imprisonment should aim at punish- 
ment or reform, or to quote the words of the once angry disputants, 

* whether it was to be moral reform or penal discipline?' Is 
*the criminal to sutler to the extent of his guilt and he allowed 
to return to a life of evil, or is it necessary that we should adopt 
means to reform his character, while he is sutlering the penalty of 
past misconduct? There arc some who are only too willing 
to solve the question by the light of lex tafiovix while others 
Would so far forget the nature of penalty, as to overlap it altogether 
with the attempt to reform. Indeed, the majority seem inclined 
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to advocate reform at the cost of punishment, but as it may easily 
be supposed such a system is seriously defective in its practical 
bearings.* 

We are willing to admit the justice of the remark that 'not 

* one out of a thousand thieves has been reformed by passing 
' through a prison/ yet it would be dangerous to attempt to 
reform a criminal without subjecting him to the penal conse- 
quences of his conduct. But to blend punishment with a moral 
education much more effective in its deterring virtue than 
the inconvenience consequent on the loss of personal liberty 
is the system which we propose for general adoption. Though 
we advocate the blending of punishment with reform, we cannot 
forget that the security of society, not less than the sense of 
public justice, demands that we should punish the guilty first, 
and, if possible, reform him afterwards. To weaken the penal 
element of our system would Ire to convert our attempts at reform 
into a dangerous parody of useful benevolence. We must not 
offer the guilty any advantage over the innocent, or any other 
terms than those of strict justice ; whether we do or do not su#eeed 
in reforming him is a matter of small importance when com- 
pared with the stern duties his conduct has entailed on us. 

We entertain no doubt on the subject so eloquently discussed 
by a writer in the Cum hill that ' the majority of criminals can be 

* reformed.* A committee of the House of Commons have elicited 
facts, which conclusively prove that the, failure of our attempts 
may be more justly ascribed to the faulty system employed than to 
Jtny extraordinary turpitude in the criminals themselves. If to 
punish the guilty without attempting to reform him be preferablo 
to the Oriental system of retaliation, it is certainly not a system 
of prison discipline adapted to the wants of the nineteenth century ; 
on the other hand, it is absolutely impossible to reform the criminal 
without subjecting him to the punishment his conduct has 
deserved ; such a proposition does not require proof. The ad- 
vocates of a purely punitive system forget that not only the 
present but the future also lias a claim on our attention, while 
such as would sacrifice to a morbid feeling of philanthropy 
what is duo to justice, cannot comprehend that an injury 

* In Sir Joshua Jebb’s Annual Report on the English Convict System, the 
following occurs : — 

' The general principle laid down is that the raeans of reformation should 
1 be united with punishment, but that the dpterring feature of the sentence 
' should predominate'. The system now in fovee in England combines these ele- 
' ments in a proportion based on experience ; and there is reason to believe it has 

* proved more conducive to the combined objects of repression and reforma- 

* tion, than if any undue prominence were given either to on* or the other.* 
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having been committed, expiation is the necessity which 
must be first satisfied. • 

Our system therefore is to blend the penal, in itself never suf- 
ficient, with the correctional, which is now generally admitted as 
the only reasonable mode of handlhig criminals. Not to deprive 
imprisonment of any of its discomforts but to render its opera- 
tion certain and its provision adequate are the objects we have pro- 
posed to ourselves. In striving to impress on the public mind the 
importance of the reformatory principle, we do not forget the 
primary object of punishment. We can only reform such as have 
already. been convicted, but it is the penal character of our system 
which is to avenge the injury done, and warn others from doing the 
same. It is not difficult to perceive then, that, while our means of 
reform are limited to the convicted few, the deterring influence of 
punishment is intended to work on the large majority, whom 
we are bound to consider innocent. 

If our system does not spring ' from any original starting 
* point ’ we have at least been enabled to accept or reject the ex- 
perience of those who have worked before us. The system has 
in its essentials already received a fair trial in Europe, and with 
what success the reading public arc well aware.* lint we have 
neither borrowed so largely or copied so closely the European sys- 
tem, as to forget the principle of assimilation without which no 
institution not indigenous to the country can flourish in it. 

Having defined the objects of our system we shall now proceed 
to describe the means by which we hope to attain them ; wo 
hold out hopes of improvement to every prisoner whatever 
his character or his guilt, and offer him all reasonable means of 
realising those hopes. Wo oiler to the * professional’ malefactor 
the means of recovering his lost liberty and to some extent even 
his social position, and endeavour likewise to impress on his mind 
the guiding fact that, the prospects of each individual prisoner 
depend solely and entirely on his own exertions and on his conduct 
in jail. We trust to the influence of hope to rouse the reck- 
less apathy of the most confirmed criminal, and to induce him to # 


* # The following we extract from an article in the Times of the 4th of 
January hint, on Sir Joshua Jobb’s Koporfc for 1801 

* VVe shall have Raid enough when we nfcate that a small percentage only 
' of convicts out on licence have proved undeserving of the indulgence, and 

* that, notwithstanding the retention of these classe# at homo, and the 
' increase in the numbers of our population, crimes and convictions are general* 

‘ jv diminishing. That seems a conclusive result, anjl if we may believe in 

* its finality or permanence it certainly reflects no small credit on the pro- 
' moters and conductors of the system which has produced it.’ 
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look up from even the depth of his misery and to strive for a 
better state of living. • f 

. The hopes defined, the means of realising them laid out, the 
other details of the system are matters of trifling difficulty, but yet 
we cannot forget that the system itself must be raised above the 
influence of individual caprice. No indulgence should be purely 
a matter of option with those to whom the working of the sys- 
tern may be trusted. It must not rest with them to forgive 
an offence, or to set aside a just claim to consideration ; and 
if a prisoner has deserved an indulgence no man’s impressions of 
him should militate against the principle on which it ought to be 
conceded to him. We must not permit any accidents to disturb 
the happy results, which we expect from the working of a perfect 
organisation. We must have either order or anarchy, a com- 
promise is impracticable. 

We are told by Sir Joshua Jebb that a disagreeable change 
in the prospects of the prisoners in 1857, made them unruly, 
sullen, and heedless of consequences. But to handle them 
with' the least hope of success, we must influence their will so 
as to make them careful of consequences, whether for good, or 
for evil. It’ must be explained to them that they must either 
labor hard and behave properly to profit by the advantages 
we offer them, or follow their own vicious will and pay the pen- 
nalty of their conduct. No refractory prisoner can long con- 
tinue even in a state of comparative immobility ; he must advance 
and save himself, or fall back and suffer. A correct record is pre- 
served of his daily life, and be liiuls at the end of his four mouths’ 
"trial that a halt is not less unpleasant than a retreat, and the 
only means of avoiding the severe penalties of a backward 
move is to keep up a course of steady, even if slow, advance. 

Individualisation furnishes u powerful motive to action, W here 
every man considers himself part of a system, to he praised or 
censured with a large body of sympathisers, the motive for 
individual exertion is weak. On the other hand, when a man 
regards himself as individually responsible to himself and to 
r the public for his condition in lite, he seldom fails to win for 
himself a fair share of the success which he has to divide with 
others, equally zealous to win in the struggle ; and even if he 
is left behind, he will have at least the satisfaction of laying 
the blame on himself and not on his stars. Under the present 
system of jail discipline, disorderly conduct is punished with 
stripes or solitary confinement, but beyond the momentary per- 
sonal inconvenience the culprit is neither better nor worse off 
than the rest of the prisoners ; under the system we propose 
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every offender again&t the jail rules does not only suffer im- 
mediate inconvenience, but he finds himself distanced by others 
in his prospects of liberty. 

We propose three periods of probation. Firstly, The compul- 
sory out of door labor of the special class ; Secondly, Solitary 
confinement and associated labor ; and Thirdly, Tickets of leave. 

# We also propose to divide the jail into four classes: The Special 
Class, then Class No. III. Class. No. II., and Class No. I. 

f The special class has been tried for three years, and so far a 9 
1 it has been carried, it has been attended with marked success.* 
Thus writes a contributor to the Corn hill, and, as far as our own 
experience of certain similar attempts in the Punjab can serve as 
vouchers for future experiments, we are certain that its general 
introduction would justify our strongest expectations. 

The special Class is to consist of, 1 — -All prisoners sentenced 
to four months imprisonment or under, not including the periods 
of commutation for fine and stiipes. 2 — Of all prisoners who 
have been sentenced to imprisonment, in default of security for 
.good behaviour. 3 — Of such prisoners of the second class os 
have been allowed, as an indulgence, to complete the last four 
months of their term in the special class. 

Special Class prisoners are to build their work-sheds under tho 
outer wall of tho jail, in one row and of a uniform size; if the 
sheds are built of auy combustible material, they must be com- 
pletely clayed over before occupation. No doors are allowed, but 
tatties may be used during the rains, the sheds are not to be 
walled off into compartments. ^ 

Special Class prisoners must work ten hours a day and cannot 
leave the workshop, without express permission from the superior 
officer present at the time. Such as are able to find securities for 
appearance may be permitted to sleep in their homes. One guard 
should be allowed to every ten special class pri&oners, and an extra 
guard for every addition of fifteen pnoners to the class. The 
guards must count the prisoners sleeping in the workshops three 
times a night; prisoners are not to be disturbed iu their sleep, unles8 # 
unavoidably, nor is it necessary to identify each individual. Special 
Class prisoners may have half an hour’s rest after mid-day, but 
they cannot leave the precincts of their jail quarters during 
euch*half an hour of rest, unless permitted by the jail officer or 
his head native subordinate. The standard of their daily work 
is to he adapted to that jf free labor. Special Class prisoners 
are to complete their sentence of imprisonment by the number of 
working days. Three months imprisonment expires on the 
evening of the ninetieth day, exclusive of Sundays, and periods of 
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sick leave. Cases of ill ness are to be certified by the Medical Offi- 
cer in charge of the jail, otherwise the prisoner’s absenting himself 
from work renders him liable to punishment. Special Class 
persons are not entitled to any leave of absence except on medical 
certificate. 

Special Class prisoners are to be allowed a gratuity amounting 
to one third of the proceeds of their labour. When it is feasible 
the prisoners must receive cash payment for their work, a third of 
the amount earned being made over to them. Should this not 
be practicable their accounts shall under pretence whatsoever 
be delayed more than six weeks, during which time prisoners may 
receive daily advances for their food, or they may mess with the rest 
of the jail by paying for their rations. Special Class prisoners 
are to dress at their own cost, — each man according to his own 
liking — and he may purchase clothing material from the jail stores 
on credit up to the amount of gratuity already due to him. Spe- 
cial Class prisoners have to pay for their guard. Cases of con- 
tumacy, absence without leave, or any other infringement of 
jail rules are to be punished with loss of gratuity, "stripes, or 
solitary confinement. Escapes must be punished as if from close 
imprisonment. Special Class prisoners shall not be allowed to 
enter the jail, and every breach of this rule should be severely 
punished. J 

Female prisoners of the Special Class are to be treated like the 
males, but in default of securities for appearance, a contingency 
not likely to occur often, they must be sentenced to close irnpn- 
«*a.nment with third class prisoners of the same sex. 

On starting the Special Class, it should consist of all such pri- 
soners as are suffering imprisonment in default of security for 
good behaviour. 

The rest of the prisoners are to be divided into three classes 
1 he third class is to consist of: 1 — All cases of re-committals 
unless specially exempted for good conduct. 2— All lazy and 
. doubtful characters. 3— All those who have four months or Jess 
Jhan our months of their terms of imprisonment to undergo 

i ~7 1 l0S<5 w l ho have been Polled with stripes within the 

last three months of the formation of this class. 

After the formation of the third class every prisoner on 
admission into jail must serve a probation of four months in 
tins class before he is entitled to promotion. The third class is 
to be recruited by admissions into jail, and by reductions from 
the higher classes. 

The three classes 'shall be kept separate from one another in 
the workshops, as well as in the sleeping wards. Third' class 
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prisoners are to wear on the back of their lcoorta three red stripes ; 
the other classes a number corresponding with their class in jail. 
Third class prisoners cannot communicate with their friends or 
relatiyes under any necessity ; two thirds of the solitary cells are to be 
occupied by them in rotation, they are to be punished with the ut- 
most legal rigour for the very first offence, and for every such case 
* of conviction the prisoner must have an extra month of hard 
labor in the third class. They are neither entitled to any 
remission of the original sentence, nor are they allowed to fill 
any of the coveted offoes in the jail. 

Third class prisoners are to be sub-divided into three stages ; 
the first, should consist of such as have six months, or under, of 
imprisonment to undergo ; the second, of such as have twelve 
months and not less than seven months ; and the third, of such 
as have over twelve months. 

They are to be re-divided into three grades according to con- 
duct and industry. At the end of each week two numbers 
are to be entered against the name of each prisoner ; one, to in- 
dicate the nature of his industry and the other of his conduct 
in jail, three being the maximum number of marks, two the 
medium and one the minimum. After every four mouthy trial, 
those who have obtained three fourths of the maximum both in 
conduct and industry, will have entitled themselves to promotion 
into the second class. 

It will be optional w # ith the jail officer, to divide the third 
class prisoners into working parties, and place them under the 
responsible charge of the select men of the first class. Third ^ 
class prisoners who cannot claim any indulgence and who cannot 
be reduced to a lower class, are to be punished with an additional 
month of hard labor in the third class, for every case of breach 
of discipline. But when a higher class prisoner is reduced, ho 
must work four months in the lower class before he is entitled 
to promotion. If a first class prisoner is reduced to the second, 
lie also forfeits a moiety of the term of remission to which he 
might otherwise have been entitled. A second similar reduction m 
deprives the prisoner of all claims to remission, besides rendering 
him liable to any other penalty which lie may have incurred. 

Oil starting the second class, it shall consist of prisoners of 
orderly habits and ordinary working capacity, who have not been 
punished witli stripes or solitary confinement within the three 
months preceeding the formation of this class. The second 
class shall be recruited by promotions from the third, and reduc- 
tions from the first class. It must furnish oechpants to one third 
of the solitary cells ; second class prisoners may receive visits, 

K. 
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from their friends and relatives once in two months, provided 
always that there be not allowed more than five such visitors 
in the jail on any one day. Unless guilty of any gross 
breach of discipline, second class prisoners shall only be reduced 
to the third class for the first offence; they may also, as 
an indulgence be allowed to serve out the last four months of their 
sentence in the special class ; ten per cent of their number may 
be allowed extra food, at a cost of four annas a head, for any re- 
markable application to work. 

The prisoner who makes a fair progres^n reading and writing, 
or successfully assists others in doing so, is to be considered en- 
titled to the highest mark for industry. Every prisoner in jail 
must he taught to read and write; those in the first and second 
classes must shew fair progress in their studies or be reduced and 
otherwise punished. 

The first class shall be formed out of master workmen if well 
behaved and industrious ; of all Lumberdar* , if properly selected ; 
and of all clever workmen, who hear a good character. This 
class is to he recruited entirely by promotions from the 
second ; jail officers must not be hasty in the award of the in- 
dulgences to which the first class prisoners are, under certain 
conditions, entitled. That these indulgences may act as incen- 
tives to good behaviour, they must be reserved for those who have 
earned them by general good conduct and not through the medi- 
ation of friends; an abuse of them woujji result in tiie substitu- 
tion of licence for what, wc may justly call restrained freedom. 

, The second and third class prisoners may at the discretion of 
the jail officer be divided into small working parties, and be 
placed under the surveillance and orders of the select few of the 
first class. A first class prisoner cannot have a stronger claim 
to indulgence, than a successful management of the prisoners 
placed under his charge. 

A first class prisoner must shew a fair proficiency in manual 
labour, and a fair progress in * schooling/ and must also bear a 

4 good character ; efficiency in other respects is not to atone for any 
drawback in this particular. First and second class prisoners 
must be divided in grades and stages like those of the third, they 
must also be housed apart, and no means be neglected to perpetu- 
ate the distinctions between the different classes. 

The indulgences allowed to the first class prisoners are re- 
mission of a portion of their original sentence ; exemption from 
corporal punish fluent; permission to receive two visits a month 
from their friends* or relatives ; the allowance of a monthly 
gratuity. First class prisoners are allowed to lay out half 
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of the amount of their monthly gratuity on food or clothes ; they 
may also be employed in Government works, if furnished with 
a certificate of good character. 

Ten per cent of the first class prisoners are to be allowed a 
gratuity of twelve annas per month, and fifteen per cent of the 
remainder a smaller gratuity of eight annas per month, provided 
* that the first class gratuitants have obtained three fourths of the 
maximum marks allowed for conduct and industry, and the se- 
cond class gratuitants two-thirds of the said marks. If the - 
number of those \Vho are entitled to lirst class gratuities exceed 
the number of such* gratuities, they shall hold and enjoy 
the second class gratuities in preference to those who may 
be technically entitled to them. First class gratuitants lm^ - 
dispense with the jail uniform, and otherwise provide for them- 
selves at their own cost. At the discretion of the jail officer 
two of the first class gratuitants may once a month be allow- 
ed to absent themselves from the jail on business, but on no 
account arc they to be allowed to stay out more than four hours, 
and the fourth hour of the leave shall not be later than two 
and three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Of the remissions to be granted us rewards for good conduct 
and efficiency, we subjoin the following scale : — • 

In thecase of a twelvemonth prisoner the remission may amount 
to one eighth of the term; of sentences ranging from fourteen 
mouths to two years, one sixth may be remitted, of sentences 
of, from three to four*years, one fifth may he remitted ; and of 
sentences of from five to sevtn years, one fourth may be remitted. 

The condition under which remissions*cau bo allowed aTe, * 
1. The promise of good beha\iour during the term of the 
remission; 2. The revocation of the licence to entail on tho 
defaulter imprisonment for the full term of the remission ; 8. 
The prisoner on tieket-of-leave is hound to keep the police 
informed of his whereabouts; and in default of doing so to bo 
liable to revocation of the licence; 1. AVlien the licence is 
revoked the prisoner is to be re-admitted into the third class. 

A third class prisoner must strictly observe the jail rules ; flu? 
first infringement of them subjects him to the utmost rigour*of 
• the penalty he has incurred. Oil the other hand it is in his 
power to work his way up into the second class and thence to the 
first where he shall have an enlarged freedom of action, and 
whence he may obtain his liberty under certain conditions. 

It is necessary for the sticcess of our system that it should bo 
worked out by officers of 'experience, who have evinced an apti- 
tude for jail management. Once established on a practical 
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basis the system, we think, would work with ease and uniform suc- 
cess ; but it must be borne in mind that the least want of care or 
vigilance in the directing mind, would render failure inevitable. 
The jail officer should be the de facte governor of the jail, all inter- 
ference with his orders by his official superiors should be unspar- 
ingly condemned. The district officer must support him with 
his authority, and the jail darogah must assist liim with his inti- 
mate knowledge of individual prisoners, and of the internal eco- 
nomy of the jail. The district officer may hold the jail under 
direct management ; but when he has once placed it under the 
charge of an assistant, he should never allow himself to be influ- 
enced by any feeling of jealous competition with his subordinate. 

#If the district officer finds it necessary to interfere, let him 
rather resume charge of the jail than suffer it to continue 
under any mismanagement that would necessitate the unseemly 
meddling of two authorities. Conflicting influences are fatal to 
discipline, and the system which depends so much on a homo- 
geneous organization must succumb under the irregular action 
of hostile jurisdictions. 

We must protest here against the involved duties of jail 
officers in tile Punjaub. Unless the evil is remedied at once, 
we must ccasc to look to that province for any pvogress in jail 
management. Besides a heavy file of revenue and judicial work, 
which cannot for ever so short a time ho permitted to fall into ar- 
rears, the jail officer has charge of the Civil Treasury and is also 
trusted with the responsible duties of Secretary to the Conser- 
vancy Committee. Under such circumit luces it is impossible 
for him to devote ft the most irksome and, officially consi- 
dered, the least important work, any time which lie can with 
advantage apply to the discharge of the more congenial duties 
of Judge. It is thus that his native subordinate assumes charge 
of the jail arid the jail officer subsides into a nonentity, as far 
as the jail is concerned, who may, at the will of his de facto master 
attach his signature to jail returns of which he does not pretend 
Jo know much, and to jail accounts of which he absolutely kno\vs 
nothing. 

behalf of the Punjab jails we advocate a different divi- 
sion of labor; the assistant in charge of the jail should have no' 
direct or active connection with either the Civil Treasuiy or 
the Conservancy Department, and he may then be expected to 
affoid to the control of his charge a more undivided attention. 
Considering that the number of the* Punjab jails ha*e been 
most judiciously reduced, and an attempt has already been made 
to assign to each a branch of manufacture for which it may 
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possess peculiar facilities, we have reasons to hope that the 
supervising work of the European officer, will be lightened 
without impairing its efficiency. 

We warn jail officers against too hasty a distrust of their na- 
tive subordinates, as- welL as> against the mischievous system of 
espionage. It is notorious how an officially recognised spy 
converts his influence with the jail officer into its value in money, 
and how, after a short career of doubtful usefulness, he succeeds 
in establishing a reign of terror within the precincts of the jail. 
All bond fide information must be acted on after strict inquiry, 
but no systematic espionage should be permitted to introduce a 
dangerous element into the executive. 

It is also a very unsafe policy to administer severe rebukes 4o 
the jail darogah in the presence of his subordinates. Such a 
demonstration of ill will from the de jure against the too often 
de facto governor of the jail is subversive of discipline. The Eu- 
ropean officer cannot always be present in the jail, while his na- 
tive assistant is at least expected to be so, and if the prisoners 
and the subordinate jail establishment are taught to contemn 
the darogah's authority, it is impossible to conceive by what 
means the jail officer hopes to preserve discipline "among them. 
We strongly ceusure the laxity which permits the darogah to 
assume and exercise equal authority with his superior officer, 
but yet it is the sine qua non of successful jail management that 
he should supervise the internal economy of the jail, and report for 
superior orders every case of irregularity that may fall under his 
notice. 

The leading provisions of our system tttist he explained *to 
every prisoner on admission into jail. This explanatory in- 
struction is the daroguh’s special duty ami he should be warned 
against slurring over so important a task. 

It may not be unreasonable to expect that every prisoner 
will learn a good deal of his prospects in jail from those who 
have served some time in it, but by a direct official explanation 
we may be able to impress on his mind the importance which wq 
attach to the subject. Every prisoner must learn from the 
jail authorities the connexion between his prospects in jail and 
*his individual conduct in it} he must also learn from them what 
ho Irtis to hope from good conduct and successful industry, and 
what to fear from wilful mischief or contumacious idleness. 

There will be in almost every jail some desperate characters, who 
would Raffle all human efforts to reform them ; *but we must not 
lose sight of the simple and effective though harsh means at our 
disposal to counteract the force of their vicious example. In tho 
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treatment of the incorrigibles we must adopt & mode not only 
summary, but also severe ; for though a character for hardihood is 
associated with spurious honors both in and out of jail, yet the 
limits to human endurance are easily reached. In short we must 
not permit any hero worship among: criminals ; a hero in jail 
alforda strong constructive proof of an imbecile .in charge oi it, 
and we cannot allow the shirking of due responsibility by a re- 
ference to the inherent character of the evil. No class of men 
have a keener relish of vulgar humour than those who have ac- 
quired some experience of criminal life ; an easy going jail officer 
is the never failing subject of jail pleasantries and under such a 
weak shepherd the Hock may be happy, but obedience will only be 
a matter of option. No just exercise ot authority on the part 
of the jail officer can maintain even the shadow oi order, if 
every attempt at reform is strenuously opposed, and the pliable 
authorities give it up as a practical impossibility. As a matter 
of course the jail hero leads the opposition, and unless his pre- 
tensions are humbled, it is impossible to enforce anything beyond 
the appearance of discipline. It stands to reason that the prisoner 
who successfully takes otf the jail officer is not likely to submit 
patiently to*the authority of the jail darogah; the jail establish- 
ment arc in dread of his displeasure and concede to him the pri- 
vilege of discretionary obedience to the jail rules. The jail hero 
is generally well informed of the malpractices of his comrades, 
and is not forgetful of the criminal leniency with which the jail 
establishment have condoned them. He jealously guards against 
any interference with the exercise of his prescriptive privileges, 
* and if left alone is %>t wanting in clue indulgence for the faults 
of others. But any complaint against his authority is effectually 
silenced by a threat, the sincerity of which is well vouched for 
by his reckless character. 

A jail officer who has taken pains with his charge cannot be 
long doubtful of his antagonist. Having singled him out as an 
example to the rest of the jail he can proceed against him 
most successfully by carrying out to the very letter every jail 
‘rule in force. As a matter of course the jail hero is the chief 
offender against these rules, and under a vigorous management 
the jail establishment never fail to bring him to the notice* 
of the European officer, and leave him to struggle as he 
best can against the chief controlling authority of the jail. 
The contest may be protracted, but the issue is never doubtful ; 
the hero feels tl*e spirit of the changd ; the happy days of subor- 
dinate management are over ; he airects the most sublime in- 
difference to punishment, and continues to pride himself in a 
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short-lived notoriety for unflinching hardihood. But between 
the hero and the martyr, the difference is not one of degrees. 
Adversity makes the martyr; the hero finds adversity un- 
bearable. Once more he alters his programme and goes a step 
lower in the scale of distinction ; he turns an informer and 
begins to stir up the cesspool of jail iniquities. The jail officer is of 
a sudden overwhelmed with criminal information against the jail 
establishment and any individual prisoner, who might have been 
slow of sympathy for the enraged hero. If the jail is not to be 
disorganized a general amnesty should followa general warning, 
and all future delinquents treated without regard to the past. The 
battled hero then descends from a position of power to one of 
contempt, and here ends his career of criminal glory. Reduced diet, 
solitary confinement, and corporal punishment are unfailing cures 
of so called incorrigibility, and in the treatment of such cases 
the utmost legal rigour should be adopted, for the question at 
issue is, whether order or anarchy is to rule in the jail. 

Among the junior members of the Punjab commission a love 
of short imprisonments seems to have received an unfortunate 
development. In some cases the evil has found its way among 
officers of a wider experience. It betrays inability^ to appreciate 
either the duties of a magistrate or the objects of punishment ; 
the magistrate seems reluctant to punish any, or too eager to 
punish all. Short terms ought to be very rare ; where a fine 
would suffice, imprisonment is neither just to the criminal nor 
fair to the state. Fractional portions of a week should never 
enter into a sentence ; no such nice discrimination is necessary^ 
in practice. A short term of imprisonment is often awarded, 
when a fine would meet the emergency of the case or when a longer 
term was necessary. 

Professional offenders do not object to short terms and even 
seem to relish the alternation of liberty with imprisonment. 
Short terms cannot afford any reasonable opportunity for the 
operation of the reformatory element of a system, while they 
inflict certain loss on Government. Those who cannot discrimi- 
nate between the necessity which would only warrant a fine 
and that which would justify a long term of imprisonment, 

‘ are certainly wanting in an important quality of the judicial mind 
without which judicial efficiency is utterly impossible. We do not 
advocate too great a nicety in adapting the penal award to the 
offence, but broad distinctions should be observed if crime is to be 
punished and the pecuniar^ interests of the state to suffer no loss. 
The advocates of short terms have been consistent in their 
inveterate liking for solitary confinement, and though in theory 
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the principle they avow is perfectly correct, its practical defects 
arc too glaring to pass unnoticed? We should wish all jail officers 
impressed with the necessity of strictly adhering to the pro- 
visions of the 73rd and 74th sections of the Penal Code. Wo 
should never punish any prisoner with solitary confinement 
more than once a year, exclusive of the period he may be specially 
sentenced to on conviction. Any unnecessary severity in the 
infliction of this terrible punishment is attended by those painful 
results, which the late Dr. Daly so feelingly described. 

Viewed theoretically every prisoner ought to defray the costs 
of his keep, in practice however this never has been or over will 
be attained. Though the obstacles which stand in the way of 
all such attempts at economy arc not such as can be completely 
overcome, yet we shall offer a few suggestions which may help 
partially to overcome them. 

Foremost among these obstacles is the very nature of forced 
labor. Compulsion has never proved a successful substitute for 
the motives of self-interest, which render free labor remunerative; 
in Cashmere where public works are done by impressed labor, 
even a small daily allowance has not proved a sufficiently strong 
inducement either to increase the quantity, or improve the 
quality of the work. This evil is inherent in the nature of im- 
prisonment and must be accepted as irremediable; but by 
connecting the prisoner’s prospects of liberty with his conduct 
in jail, we hope to supply him with motives for increased indus- 
try, and a more intimate interest in bis work. 

Though guards are indispensable to penal custody, they have 
hitherto been maintained at a cost which we do not attempt to 
justify. We trust, however, that with a special class and a fair 
system of ticket-of-leave, we shall be able to eflect some reason- 
able reduction in this item of prison expenditure. 

Every prisoner pays for his medical attendant, and the charge 
even if fair, is one of the necessities attending imprisonment. 
While free, he is killed or cured without any other cost to him 
than that of some physical pain, which he values less than 
money. He may be saved in the jail hospital, while the neglect 
of his village home may kill him, yet the consideration does not 
affect the pecuniary question, and the man who pays for his cure '* 
is in this respect worse off than the man who does not. Ener- 
getic labor, continuous but not excessive, is not less desirable in 
jail than out of it, and care must be taken that no prisoner what- 
ever may be his taste or liking, is denied this healthy exercise. 
Charity canuot avail* the poor in jail. He may be a professional 
beggar and his new career of industry may be strange and 
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irkfttrae, but yet as long as he is iu jail he is treated as a 
proddctite laborer. • 

We must also recollect that it is not every man out of jail 
that can honestly provide himself with the means of independent 
livelihood; and that many incur the alternative of debt. The 
poorer classes are but ' indifferently honest* in repayments of 
money obligations, and sometimes fresh debts are their only source 
of income. But as long as the bankrupt continues in jail — and 
the jails have a very large proportion of those who do not or 
cannot pay their debts — he cannot incur debts; though his love of 
industry is not increased by his being compelled to labour. Ho 
may work ill or he may work well, but he must be paid according 
to a standard dietary, and that standard is invariably high. 

Peculation among the jail officials is also a charge against jail 
industry; jail officers who fancy that the ordinary supervision of 
indoor works has destroyed peculation among the jail establishment 
go far to prove how poweifuMaith is, when a habit of idle credulity 
precludes inquiry. It is impossible to check peculation in accounts 
by placing against the price of the raw that of the worked material, 
without also co.npari tig the quantity of each . A inaiyid of worked 
cotton is naturally mjiich more valuable than the same quantity of 
the raw material, but unless the weight of the worked cotton is 
compared with that of the raw material provided for the manu* 
facture, we shall be unable to calculate the \alue of the labour 
expended upon it, or chock the peculations of the jail establishment. 
We do not produce in anyctf our jails such highly finished goods, 
as to render the application of *he proposed test at all difficult; • 
we know from our experience of one of the Punjab jails how 
successful the test was in chocking the wholesale fraud of the 
darogah and his efficient staff of dishonest underlings. 

It is impossible to overlook the mischievious results of tho 
injudicious allotment of labor in jail. A free laborer makes 
choice of a trade, confines his attention entirely to it, and after 
the usual term of apprenticeship he earns by it his means of 
livelihood. If he is imprisoned, in nine cases out of ten, he im 
put to some work for which he has neither taste nor capacity, and, 

# while he is undergoing a tedious course of preliminary teaching, 
the cost of his keep is a loss to Government. Sometimes the 
mischief is unavoidable; in a district jail a shawl weaver is an 
unproductive laborer, and lives on the charity of the Government. 
This however is merely an,accident and does not always admit of 
a complete remedy ; but it is the general evil which arises from 
a want of proper attention to thi3 subject on tho part of tho jail 
authorities to whicli we have drawn our readers’ attention. 


L 
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' The World outside the jail does not emulate our imperial 
apathy, and free labor is consequently remunerative * Weare 
not told why labor and capital should be wasted in the production 
of goods for which there is no demand or which cannot be sold 
without actual loss. It is not usual with the monied world to 
buy in a dear market and sell in a cheap one, and still less to buy B 
what cannot be sold at all. The jail officer can easily ascertain 
the wants of his own aud tfie neighbouring districts, and the jaihi 
may so arrange it among themselves as to supply one another with 
articles of mutual necessity to their mutual advantage. It may 
apeak in favor of the high artistic taste of the jail officer, if he sue-* 
ceeds in the manufacture of Turkish towels and fancy carpets, but 
while we have to contend for economy, the fine arts may with advant- 
age be left to those who have the means and leisure to devote to them. 

We should allot to each jail the manufacture of certain arti- 
cles of general demand for which it may possess peculiar faci- 
lities. It is not intelligible to us why every jail manufactures its 
own clothing, if one jail in each division could supply the rest 
with the necessary material at a smaller cost? Committees may 
be appointed in different parts of the country to inquire into their 
local productive resources, and thereby determine the different 
manufactures, which may with advantage be apportioned among 
the several jails. Then when the division of labor has been judi- 
ciously effected, we should be in a position to undertake commis- 
sariat contracts, aud undersell all private competitors. A jail ought 
to rest satisfied with small profits, but small profits must be made 
. oq large returns before they will replace the stock, pay labor, 
and remunerate the capital employed on them. It secures far larger 
gain to employ large bodies of men in one profitable work, than 
to engage them in different manufactures for which there is doubt- 
ful demand. Large bodies of men working in concert work more 
effectively and have greater facilities of improving the quality of 
their work ; labor is better economised ; accounts are better kept ; 
and not the least of the advantages of combined labor is the profit 
( on extensive purchases of raw materials. 

When prisoners arc employed on new work, they make 
the most of their opportunity and work as little as possible ; , 
every attempt to expedite work is successfully met by the not 
unreasonable plea of ignorance. Thus, in the end, Turkish 
towels and fancy carpets prove expensive luxuries, for which the 
plaudits of an obscure station are but a poor recompense. 

Commissariat * contracts should be undertaken by every jail 
within easy reach of large cantonments. After a very extensive 
experience under circumstances anything but favorable, we 
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otfftfiuier such undertakings highly desirable, and unless the jail 
numag&ment is perfectly disgraceful, they ought to be the mask 
tnoeessful of all jail speculations. 

* Thus filr, though very cursorily indeed, have we alluded to the 
economical aspect of the question before us, and we must confesa 
that it ought not be subordinate to any other. It has an essential 

* importance of its own. It is a question of no small moment how 
the puhishmewt of those who have offended against the laws of 
the country may be effected without any serious drain on the 
public means ; while no fact is better established, according our own 
experience in the subject, than that the best managed jails are 
also comparatively the least expensive. 

Wb are not willing to judge the conduct of prisoners by any 
higher moral code than what has generally obtained among 
their free brethren. Prisoners are not likely to underrate the 
profitable uses of dissimulation, and as a rule, it would be unsafe 
to judge of their convictions from their ordinary conduct in jail. 

‘ We cannot/ says a writer in the Comhill , 'draw any positive 

* inference as to the reformation of a prisoner from his observa- 

< tion of a demeanour very properly urged upon hiip by his r el i - 

< gious minister.’ He has neither the scope nor the opportunity 
for the practice of any high virtue ; beyond orderly behaviour and 
ordinary application to work, we have nothing to expect from 
him. The restraints imposed on his will are such as almost to 
deprive him of a choice of action, and therefore his highest merit 
is comparatively humble ; since we have not the means to judge 
either the nature, or the extent of his reformation, we ought, at • 
least to exact from him implicit obedience to the rules for enforc*- 
ing discipline. ' As long as a prisoner continues in jail he is subject 
to a course of discipline, the tendency of which is tu reform his 
habits, but yet we cannot suppose that it is within the jail walls 
that we can test the results of his education. A prisoner may 
successfully assume orderly habits, or he may for a time fol- 
low the example of the well behaved, but no man with any 
knowledge of the world would venture to draw any positive in# 
ference from hiB life in jail, as to his probable course of life when 

a emancipated from all restraint. Still we advocate strict attention 
' to his conduct in jail : those who are not reformed must still be 
orderly and industrious. 

We now come to the consideration of the important question 
of relapse into crime. It to be regretted that with the means 
which we possess for ascertaining the mode of life pursued by 
discharged convicts, we should have failed to collect any reli- 
able data, with the view of testing the working of our prison 
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system. Some men may reject the necessity of such inquiry, 
but granting, as we willingly *do, that- relapses test the re- 
claiming rather than the deterring character of punishment, 
yet it is highly desirable that we should know how far punish- 
ment alone is effective in checking crime. 

Under the existing system the moral responsibility of relapses 
rests solely with the body of public detectives. Imprisonment 
can only deter when the chance of detection dominates over that 
of escape ; for even when severity in jail discipline degenerates into 
simple cruelty, imprisonment is still ineffective as long as the hope 
of escape is justified by a corrupt executive. The responsibility of 
relapses under such circumstances rests entirely on those who are 
entrusted with the detection, and not the punishment of crime. 

Under the system we have endeavoured to set forth, the moral 
responsibility of relapses into crime is justly divided between 
those who have to detect, and those who have to punish crime. 
While he is expiating his past misconduct, attempts are made to 
reform the criminal ; lie is armed against the dangerous fascina- 
tions of a lawless life not only by a ju«t fear of its conse- 
quences, but by the stronger, though painfully acquired motive of 
of an abhorrence of crime itself. In the one case external 
influences alone act on his mind — the dread of the police, the dis- 
agreeables of a prison life, and the unpleasant vision of the cane 
and the triangle are strong cheeks against evil tendencies — but 
yet their united force as deterrents is only proportionate to tha 
certainty with which crime may be detected. But the object of 
, nigral reform is to furnish the criminal w T ith motives to avoid 
crime by awakening his mind to a just appreciation of his degrad- 
ed position, to the nature and consequences of crime and by 
offering him the means of honest living. When a prisoner has 
bo far sucessfully resisted the influence- of evil associations as to 
shun crime for other reasons than a fear of its immediate conse- 
quences, the success of our attempts is complete, and prison life, 
with its moral opprobrium and severe discipline, will then be 
viewed not merely us the unpleasant consequence of a relapse. 

It is not necessary that wc should now enter into a discussion 
of the merits or delects of the system of which we have endeavoured 
to suggest some improvements. I four plan does not justify hopes” 
of a brighter future, at least the principles it embodies have achieved 
unqualified success in England, Ireland and some countries of con- 
tinental Europe. We have endeavoured to suggest correctives to 
the hardening influence ,of prison life,’ to holdout hopes of improve- 
ment in the guilty* and to indicate the means by which these 
hopes may be realized. 
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Aet, IV,— 1. Miscellanies : Prose and Verse. By W. M. 
Thackeray; London : Bradbury & Evans. 1857. 

2. Vanity Pair. A Novel without a Hero. By W. M. Thackeray. 
Bradbury & Evans. 1848. 

3. The History of Pendennis. Hh Fortunes and Misfortunes t 
His Friends and his Greatest Enemy . By W. M. Thackeray. 
Bradbury & Evans. 1850. 

4. The Newcomcs. Memoirs of a Most Respectable Family. Edit- 
ed by Arthur Pendennis. Bradbury & Evans. 1853. 

5. The History of Henry Esmond Esq. Written by Himself. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1852. 

(3. The Virginians. A Tale of the Last Century. # By W. M. 
Thackeray. Bradbury & Evans. 1858. 

W HAT connection has Mr. Thackeray with the Indian pub- 
lic, or what interest have they in him, more than in any 
other great author o£ the present time, are questions which 
will involuntarily i^se to the lips of most readers who glance 
at the title of our article. Fortunately, Mr. Thackeray hin^elf. 
has saved us the trouble of a reply. In the story at the begin- 
ning of the last number, of the Cornhill Magazine a man is des- 
cribed ‘ tottering up the steps of the 1 ghaut/ having just parted 
with his child, whom he is despatching to England from India. 
Mr. Thackeray ‘ wrote this/ — to use his own pathetic words — 
f remembering in long, long distant days such a ghaut, or river- 
' stair, at Calcutta ; and a day when, down those steps, to a boat 
* which was in waiting, came two children, whose- mothers r<*- 
‘ mained on the shore. One of those ladies was never to see 
‘ her boy more ; and he, too, is just dead in India of bronchitis. 1 
The boys were ‘ first cousins;’ had been { little playmates and 
* fronds’ from their birth, and the first bouse in London to 
which they were taken was the house of their aunt. Who were 
the boys? Their careers jan wide apart ; their fates have been 
different ; but the world had learnt to reverence both. The name 
of one is not unknown in the regions which lie between the 
Godavery and the Oxus, — that of tfre other, rings ‘ familiar as a 
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* household word' from the Danube to the. Misstgsipi— Sir Rich- 
mond Shakespear and Mr. Thackeray. Who was the auntf 
The mother of Mr. Ritchie of our Supreme Council. ‘ His Honor 

* was even then a gentleman of the long robe/ adds Mr. 
Thackeray, ‘being in truth a baby in .arms/ Mr. Thackeray 
was born in Calcutta in 1810. His father was in the Bengal 
Civil Service, and for many years held the office of Collector of 
Calcutta. A brother or cousin of his (a barrister and well 
known to us) edited the Bengal Herald. The earliest associations 
of his mind are connected with this country, and he has himself 
in a thousand places confessed that the dark and turbaned faces 
among whom he passed his infancy, and the landscapes with 
which that infancj was familiar — the palms, the rice fields, the 
tanks, and the dark blue sky still appear to him in dreams. 
Under these circumstances, we defy the most ingenious counsel, 
to make out a case to exempt him from our authority. Nay, 
personal considerations apart, there is enough of Eastern matter 
m his works to justify us in considering them as within the limits 
of our legitimate jurisdiction, and subjecting them to the ordeal 
of a critical examination. Was not Mr. Joseph Sedley, — Waterloo 
Sedley, — the'Collector of Bogglywallah known to all of us ? Has 
Mr. Thackeray himself not allowed that Mr. Charles Honeyman, 
the clergyman actor no longer preaches in Lady Whittlesea’s 
chapel, but has gone out to India, and have we not often heard him 
preach? Cannot many of us recollect the noble Colonel Newcome, 
who was ruined by that unfortunate affair *of the Bundlecund 

% Bapk? The regiment, which he commanded, went off during the 
mutinies, but there are people who still declare it would have re- 
mained staunch, had he been at the head of it. The devotion of 
bis sepoys towards himself, personally, was certainly marvellous. 
Did not Dobbin the author of the “ History of the Punjaub” win 
his C, B. ship in India? Aud was it not at a Town Hall re-union 
that Glorvina first displayed that beautiful crimson silk dress, 
which Major O’Dowd thought would finish Dobbin? Is not 
Jdr. Goff, who wears white wash-leather gloves, drinks fairly, 
likes a rubber, and has a story for after dinner, beginning 
1 Doctor, Ye racklact Sandy M’Lellan who joined us in the 
‘ West Indies. Wal, sir/ still in command, or was till the other 
day,, of one of our magnificent passenger ships? Was not 
Rummun Loll our own prince of merchants ? Did he not go 
to England ; was he not admitted i#to the first society there 
and reckoued a philosopher, and spoilt by the ladies, till the 
bubble of that wonderful Bank burst? Where did Major Gahagan 
perform his wonderful feats of vakmr? If Mr. Thackeray had 
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been bom in England, lie might still be called on to take his 
trial before u$« Indian materials are interwoven in the fabric of 
all his workq, and we have a right to examine if they have 
been handled with taste and discrimination. 

Mr. Thackeray has had a long and hard struggle up the hill 
of fame. His first efforts in composition fell flat on the public. 
He piped but they did not dance Nobody condescended to 
notice' him. The reception was most salutary. A man, that 
suddenly and by a single effort starts up into popularity, rarely ~ 
achieves much. Success turns his head. There have no doubt 
been glorious exceptions to this rule ; but generally the writer 
that f awakes one morning and finds himself famous’ awakes an- 
other, and finds himself forgotten. It maybe the fashion to 
praise him for a time, but fashions pass away, and critical rules 
endure. The scrutiny of severer tests than the mere whims of 
the hour is applied to his works, and under the touchstone their 
fictitious merits fade away. A man, on the contrary, who at the 
outset of his career is abused or, harder still, is unnoticed, if he 
have within him the germs of real genius, feels his nerves strung, 
and his powers developed under the treatment, and.^ redoubles his 
exertions, heedless of the clamour or the silence around him. I 
know that it is in me, he says with Sheridan, and out it shall come. 

So he works on, and in the end secures a niche in the temple of 
immortality. 

It is not to be imagined for a moment that because Mr. 
Thackeray’s earlier works \yere neglected they gave no indica- 
tions of his powers. They arc sketches, generally, but drq,wn«. 
with a bold free hand, such as ought to have attracted the atten- 
tion of discerning critics. In one instance, indeed, the attention 
of a critic of no mean powers was drawn to them. ‘ I have got 
‘ hold of the two first numbers of the Hoggarty Diamond/ wrote 
John Sterling in 1841 / and read them with extreme delight. 

* What is there better in Fielding or Goldsmith ? This man is a 

* true genius, and with quiet and comfort might produce master- 

* pieces, that would last as long as any we have, and delight millions 

* of unborn readers/ High praise, but by no means undeserved, 
as thousands of people now allow. The Vicar of Wakefield is a 

'master-piece of Goldsmith; once read it is never forgotten. 
But'in simplicity it is equalled ; in discrimination of character, 
in humour, in delicacy, in depth of pathos, it is greatly surpassed 
by this little novel of thirteen chapters, which the public so 
cruelly neglected for a time.* 

The secret q £ Thackeray’s and Wordsworth’s success is iden- 
tical. It may appear paradoxical to say that the author who 
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lives most amongst men, and the author who dwell* most 
amongst clouds— the most truthful < delineator of the ^haies of 
society, and the most faithful painter of the phases of nature, owe 
their triumphs to the same cause. But nevertheless such is the 
fact. Both despise arbitrary and conventional rules as stumb- 
ling blocks in the path of faithful representation. Before the . 
time of Wordsworth a poet might have written on a withered 
rose, on the boundless ocean, on the hardness of ChWs 
heart, on Corydon’s despair; but to write about a pedlar, a 
leech gatherer, a beggar woman, ‘ the common growth of 
mother earth/ would have been thought sacrilege. Before the 
time of Thackeray a novelist might have drawn a hero, brave 
and handsome, and conducted him, through three volumes of 
difficulty and intrigue, into the haven of a happy marriage— but 
to draw a hero with big hands and splay feet ! The consequence 
was that poets and novelists alike walked on stilts. Poets sang 
of hearts and darts, and eyes and sighs, till nobody cared to hear 
their sentimental nonsense, and novelists wrote about the gal- 
lant horseman who rescued the young lady from the hands of 
brigands and then fell in love with her, till readers fell asleep. 
When the world was fairly tired of the charms of Amoret, and 
of the Zephyr that fanned her, as she lay asleep, there was heard 

deep voice saying 

4 The dragon’s wing, the magic ring, 

4 I shall not covet for my dow^ j 
‘ If I along life’s lowly way, 

4 With sympathetic heart? may stray, 

, 4 And with a soul of power.’ 

And critics listened perfectly bewildered. Some were scarcely 
able to form a judgment ; others, accustomed to the beaten track, 
like Lord Jeffrey, reviled and scoffed ; the most discerning like 
Wilson and Tnlfourd felt that a new era had dawned on English 
literature. Equally great was the astonishment, equally divid- 
ed the opinions, and ultimately equally loud the applause when 
Mr. Thackeray propounded his doctrine and displayed society 
*3aguerreotyped. No more heroes and heroines of the old, appro- 
ved, faultless, procelain cast, we had real flesh and blood instead ; 
men and women as we see them. It was a revolution as com- D 
plete a* that which Wordsworth had effected. One critic who 
admired ‘ good Dobbin* asked in his simplicity , € but why should 
'the major have clumsy feet Mr. Thackeray?* another critic 
enquired why Amelia so gentle and affectionate should be also so 
insipid? Years passed cbefore Mr. Thackeray could get people 
perfectly to understand his lofty theory, or unqualifiedly to 
admire the skill with which, he worked it out. 
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No poet can live in the hearts of the men of distant gener- 
ation* unless he be true to his* high calling. His life as well 
as hi* works must be poetry. The^accounts of Shakespeare 
whiob have come down to us are too vague for us to form a 
decided opinion about him ; but we may rest assured that the 
mind which conceived a J uliet, an Imogen, and *Desdemona, 
received no taint from any atmosphere by which it was sur- 
rounded. The glimpses that we catch of his life from occasional 
passages in his own works never dispel, but always realize our - 
conceptions ; witness those pathetic lines on his player life so 
often quoted by Elia. 

Hence is it that my name receives a brand, 

And even hence my nature is subdued, 

To what it works in, like the dyer‘s hand. 

Milton's life was certainly a poem, as symmetrical and sub- 
lime as the Paradise Lost. Wordsworth’s poetry is the reflection 
of his life in still waters. 

If these doctrines hold good with regard to the poet, they 
must hold equally good with regard to the novelist, lias not 
the novel been correctly described as the prose epicj* Mr. Thac- 
keray’s life is perfectly consistent with his works. In both thero 
is the same ‘ wholesome hatred of meanness and knavery,’ f thp 
* same cheerfulness/ the same ‘vast sympathy’ and the same 
love of human kind. It could not be otherwise. If as a man lie 
were different, could he* hold the same place in the affections of 
his vast congregations ? Could he be the profound writer which 
he is universally admitted to be? Out of the fulness of the • 
heart the lips speak. A hypocrite cannot long practise his hypo- 
crisy successfully. Ail actor must sometimes inadvertently be- 
tray himself. 

To what end or with what object are these observations made? 
They ought to lead we think to most practical and most useful 
results. What hosts of followers have there risen up both of 
Wordsworth and Thackeray ! Suppose all these persons were to 
believe in the justice of our remarks and to act accordingly.# 
Should we not then have a larger number of good men and 
# women in the world? There might not be a larger number of 
good writers, for the converse of our proposition will not hold ; 
but $ill not enough have been achieved, if all these poets aud 
novelists attempted to illustrate their works in their lives. In the 
failure of almost all the imitators and the success of only a very 
few, we see perhaps the best proofs of the soundness of our doctrine. 
Men will try to write like Wordsworth and Thackeray, and yet 
live like Byron and Maginn— -the inevitable result is failure. Of 
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the echoes that have succeeded, and that bear any resemblance 
however remote to the melody ef the instrument in the master 
hand, not one as far aSlfwe know proceeds from a person of 
life discordant with his master's principles. Numerous instances 
might be given, but two shall suffice. Trench may stand forward as 
an example nfthe followers of Wordsworth, Miss Evans better 
known as flfeorge Eliot of Thackeray — worthy disciples both. 

Extracts from any works but ‘those of Mr. Thackeray would 
be out of place in our article, but we cannot resist the tempta- 
tion of selecting one passage from each of these writers, to show 
that the instruments of neither give an uncertain sound. Pub- 
lished anonymously, one might easily mistake the poetry for 
Wordsworth's and the prose for Thackeray's. 


Sonnet. — Returning Home. 

To leave unseen so many a glorious sight, 

To leave so many lands unvisitcd, 

To leave so many worthiest books unread. 

Unrealised so many visions bright ; — 

Oh ! wretched yet inevitable spite 
Of our short span; and we must yield our breath, 
t And wrap us in the lazy coil of death, 

So much remaining of unproved delight. 

Hut hush, my soul, and vain regrets he stilled; 

Find rest in Him who is the complement 
Of whatsoe’er transcends your mortal doom 
Of broken hope and frustrated intent; 

In the clear virion and aspect of whom 
All wishes and all longings are fulfilled. 

* It is for this rare, precious quality of truthfulness that I delight in many 
Dutch paintings, which lofty-minded people despise. I find a source of 
delicious sympathy iu these faithful pictures of a monotonous homely exist- 
ence, which 1ms been tin; late of so many more among my fellow mortals 
than a life of pomp or of absolute indigence, of tragie suffering or of world- 
stirring actions. I turn without shrinking, from cloud-borne angels, from 

S rophets, sibyls, and heroic warriors, to an old woman bending over her 
ower pot, or eating her solitary dinner, while the noonday light, softened 
perhaps by a screen of leaves, falls on her mob-cap, and just touches the 
rim of her spinning wheel, and her stone jug, and all those cheap common 
dhings which are the precious necessaries of life to her or I turn to that 
village wedding, kept between tour brown walls, where an awkward bride- 
groom opens the dance with a high shouldered, broad-faced bride, while 
ehlorly and middle-aged friends look on, with very irregular noses and lips 
and probably with quart pots in their hands, but with an expression cf un- 
mistakeable contentment and good will. ‘ Foh’ says my idealistic friend, 
what vulgar details. What good is there in taking all these pains to give an 
exact likeness of old women and clowns ? \fhat a low phase of life l— what 
clumsy, ugly people !’ 

* But, bless us, things may be loveable that are not altogether handsome, I 
bopeP I am not at all sure that the majority of the human race have not 
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been ugly, and even among those ‘ lords of their kind/ the British, squat 
figure®, ul-Bhapen nostrils, and dingy •complexions are not startling exception*. 
Yet there is agreat deal of family lovo amongst us. I have a friend or two 
whose class ot features is such that the Apollo curl on the summit of their 
brows would be decidedly trying ; yet to my certain knowledge tender hearts 
have beaten for them, and their miniatures —flattering, but still not lovely— are 
kissed in secret by motherly lips. I have seen many an excellent matron, 

' who could never in her best days have been handsome, a»d yet she had. a 
packet of yellow love letters in a privato drawer, and sweet children shower- 
ed kisses on her sallow cheeks. And I believe there have been plenty of 
youpg heroes, of middle stature and feeble beards, who have felt quite surrf - " 
they could never love anything moro insignificant than a Diana, and yet 
have found themselves in middle life happily settled with a wife who waddles. 
Yes ! thank God, human feeling is like the mighty rivers that bless the 
earth: it does not wait for beauty— it flows with resistless force and brings 
beauty with it.’ 

* All honour and reverence to the divine beauty of form ! Let us cultivate 
it to the utmost in men, women, and children — in our gardens and in our 
houses. But let us love that other beauty too which lies in no secret of pro* 
portion, but in the secret of deep human sympathy. Paint us an angel if you 
can, with a floating violet robe, and a face paled by the celestial light ; paint 
us yet oftener a Madonna, turning her mild face upward and opening her 
arms to welcome the divine glory ; but do not impose on us any ceslhetic 
rules, which shall banish from the region of Art those old women scraping 
carrots with their workworn hands, those heavy clowns taking holiday m a 
dingy ptot-house, those rounded backs and stupid weather beaten tacos 
that have bent over the spade, and done the rough work of the world — those 
homes with their tin pans, their brown pitchers, their rough curs, and their 
clusters of onions. In this woild theie are so many of these common coarse 
people, who have no picturesque sentimental wretchedness ! It is so needful 
we should remember tiled 1 existence, else we may happen to leave them 
quite out of our religion and philosophy, and frame lofty theories which 
only fit a world of extremes. TIum 'tore, let Art alwayS remind us of thyin ; • 
therefore let us always have men ready to give the loving pains ol* a life to 
the faithful representing of common place things —men who see beauty in 
these common place things, and delight in showing how kindly tho light of 
heaven falls on them. There are few prophets in the world ; lew sublimely 
beautiful women ; few heroes. L can’t atlord to give all my love and re- 
verence to such rarities. I want a great deal of those feelings for my every 
day fellow men, especially for the few in the foreground of the great multi- 
tude, whose faces I know, whose hands I touch, for whom I have to make 
way with kindly courtesy. Neither are picturesque lazzaroni or romantic, 
criminals half so frequent as your common labourer, who gets his owr# 
bread, and eats it vulgarly but creditably with his own pocket- knife. It is 
more needful that 1 should have a fibre of sympathy connecting mo with 
• that vulgar citizen who weighs out my sugar in a vilely assorted cravat and 
waistcoat, than with the handsomest rascal in red scarf and green 'feathers ; 
more needful that my heart should swell with loving admiration at some 
trait of gentle goodness in the faulty people who sit at tho same hearth with 
me, or in the clergyman of my o^n parish, who is perhaps rather too corpulont 
and in other respects is not an Oberlin or a Tillotson,*than at the deeds of 
heroes whom I shall never know except by headway, or at the sublimest 
abstract of all clerical graces that was ever conceived by an able novelist. 
Adam Bede, by George Eliot— vol. II. 
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We consider the above— and we believe few readers will disagree 
with us— among the best expositions of Mr. Thackeray's principles 
of art, conveyed in his own forcible and peculiar language. 

It was a fundamental rule with nearly all novelists from Richard- 
son to Scott and Dickens, to let the actors in their pieces speak 
for themselves. When the show was going on, it was not for 
the authors ft) thrust in their heads among the puppets, and'point m 
out the beauties of one or the failings of another. Such a pro- 
— . -.ceeding, it was believed, would but hurt the reader's faith, and 
thus destroy the effect of the representation. Mr. Thackeray^s 
doctrine is precisely the reverse. He perpetually stops in his 
narrative to* comment, and his commentaries are decidedly the 
best part of his novels. So large are these digressions, that a 
clover critic describes his novels, as only elaborate discourses on 
human nature, illustrated by examples. There is, with one signal 
exception, little plot in his narratives. The ordinary expedients 
by which most other writers of fiction stimulate the flagging 
attention of readers find no favor with him. There are no sur- 
prises. A blase reader of novels himself, he knows it is useless 
to hem Alexis in au intricate web, from which he must be extri- 
cated again, that lie may reach the goal of connubial felicity ; or 
to bind Rosamuuda ruthlessly to the stake, from which ltinaldo 
must inevitably rescue her. To a new reader, like the boy he 
himself so graphically describes in the Cornhill Magazine, such 
exploded tricks of the novelist may haye charms, but even he 
must soon tire of them. Mr. Thackeray knows full well that 
after a time ‘ the boy will cease to feel surprise when the stranger 

* turns out to be the rightful earl, or when the old waterman, 

* throwing off his beggarly gabardine, shows his stars and the col- 

* lars of his various orders, and clasping Antonia to his bosom proves 
1 himself to be the prince, her long lost lather.' No man under- 
stands better than he, that men, and especially men of reading and 
intelligence, must have other sort of mental nourishment. The re- 
sult is that like a week-day preacher, he breaks off the thread of his 
parrative as often as he finds occavsion to philosophize. The strong 
sense, the keen powers of observation, the generous nature, and the 
reverence for things not of the earth, which characterize these 
wonderful episodes, have earned for Mr. Thackeray the gratitude 
not only of the present but of all future generations. Sometimes 
he addresses his audiences as from a pulpit ; at others he seems to 
soliloquise ; now he suggests food for thought ; .anon he tears 
aside the flimsy devices with which * men hide their own mean- 
ness from themselves j here he propounds that cant and sectarian 
bigotr^* are not religion; and there that a want of religion is 
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not philosophy. Lifting up his squeaking puppet with a smile 
he proceeds to slmw his reader the intricate mechani^n of its 
heart. How fair that heart appears at first sight to the atten- 
tive throng ! but the delicate knife removes the thin layer that 
covers it to delude, and lays open its black spots and angularities, 
till every person present feels intuitively forced to subject his own 
heart to the same sort of examination. « 

In arranging Mr. Thackeray's larger works according to the 
order of merit we are disposed to give the highest praise to that^ 
which is the least popular. Our classification would stand thus, 
Esmond, then Pendennis and the Newcomcs, — recording as in an 
autobiography, the one the author’s literary, the other his artistic 
experiences, — then Vanity Fair — and last his Virginians. 

We have given the highest place to Esmond after repeated 
and deliberate perusal, and whatever the public may say, we 
shall be surprised if Mr. Thackeray himself does not concur 
in our decision. Esmond seems to us the work which he has 
most maturely considered and most carefully written. There 
are no traces of haste in it, on the contrary there are evidences 
every where, - even in the foot-notes, of the must attentive study. 
While all his other works have btffeu published* in detached 
chapters monthly, Esmond sprung forth entire. There are some 
disadvantages inherent to the System of these monthly publica- 
tions, from which Esmond is consequently exempt. Thus for 
instance, it is necessary in the monthly publications to spice each 
separate part, or to make every four chapters readable almost by 
themselves; it may be necessary with a view to attain this 
object to spin out some portions of the story and to curtail othdrs ; * 
and worse than all it may bo necessary for the sake of temporary 
effect to yield to the temptation of deviating from the original 
outline of the work. But it is not only because Esmond was pub- 
lished entire that it is superior to Mr. Thackeray’s other works. 

It is superior because he appears to haye put forth his whole 
strength in it. In other works that strength is put forth occasion- 
ally, but here it is put forth continuously. There are passages 
in his other works excelling any passage in Esmond. The death of 
Colonel Newcome, for instance, is better not only than anything 
in Esmond, but perhaps than anything in the whole rango of 
modern fiction. What then? Works are not to be judged by 
isolated passages. As a whole, Esmond is the most finished 
specimen of art. The background, the foreground, the groups, 
are all in keeping with each other in the pictare, and some of 
the (aces are such as Shakespeare himselt’might have been proud 
to have drawn. * 
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Wliat^ portrait for instance is that of Rachel Esmond. How 
loving she .looks out of the canvas. For <#ir part, that lady 
never appears, but we feel our hearts beat like the schoolboy’s in 
the Roundabout papers. Let the reader call to mind the very first 
chapter in the book in which she is introduced— her golden 
hair shining in the gold of the sun ; her complexion of a 
dazzling bloom; her lips smiling; the kindness with which she 
takes the friendless boy’s hand ; the blush with which she drops 
— -dt, when Mrs. Worksop looks significantly towards the late lord’s 
picture; the look of ‘ infinite pity and tenderness’ with which 
she takes that hand again, * placing her other fair hand on his 
head’ when she finds him on her return standing exactly on 
the same spot, and with his hand as it had fallen, when he dropped 
it on his black coat. ‘ Le pauvre enfant, il n’a que nous.’ Let 
him call to mind the many vivid scenes in which she discovers 
that with her beauty, her reign had ended and the days of her 
love were over; how the first shock came on her; how then f as a 

* merchant on change, indocilis paaper'iem pati, having lost his 

* thousands, embarks a few guineas upon the next ship, she laid 

* outlier all upon her children, indulging them beyond all measure, 
< as was inevitable with one of her kindness of disposition ; giving 

* all her thoughts to their welfare, learning, so that she might 

* teach them, and improving her own marly natural gifts and 

* feminine accomplishments that she might impart them to her 
‘ young ones.’ Let him call to mind the awful prison scene at the 
commencement of the second volume after the death of the 

^ Viscount Esmond; — the ghastly white face, the eyes, ordinarily 
so sweet and tender, fixed on Harry Esmond with such a tragie 
glance of woe and anger, as caused the youth, unaccustomed to 
unkindness from her, to avert his own glances from her face, the 
wild language, * Where is my husband ? (rive me hack my 

* husband, Henry. Why did you stand hy and see him murdered?’ 
Let him reeal to mind the day in which Harry Esmond returns 
from exile and is reconciled to the family. Above all, let him 
call to mind that deeply pathetic scene in which Harry Esmond 
filled with remorse for the wearisome pain he had been inflict- 
ing on her by the endless recital of* his passion for Beatrix, 
runs upstairs and finds her where he had left her, in the embra- 
sure of* the window, looking over the fields with tears irf her 
eyes, and in her hands the stalk of one of the flowers, a pink 
that she had torn to pieces, and ^hen let him, if he dare, 
join in the Edinburgh Reviewer’s' condemnation of the por- 
trait, as, that of a wife of * strong feelings,’ irritable, suspicious 
‘ temped * quick sensibility’ and ‘ undiscriminating, unrelenting 
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‘jealousy.* We are not ashamed to confess that we admire the 
picture 90. much th^t we consider any touch either to shade the 
peculiar faults, or to exaggerate the beauties would be a mistake. 
It is worthy as it stands to take a place in the loveliest female 
gallery, even side by side 

With the gentlo lady married to the Moor, 

Aad heavenly Una with her milk-white lamb. 

The critic, who condemns Rachel Esmond as a character not to 
be held up to admiration, must be ignorant of the first principles- 
of criticism. c Strong feelings * and why not strong feelings ? 
Can any woman who has not strong feelings in some matters be 
worthy of love? ‘Irritable, suspicious temper* — never; — ‘Jeal- 
ousy* ? — on this point let us hear Mr. Thackeray. The lady has 
passed her great trial. Viscount Esmond has commenced haunt- 
ing taverns, and makes no secret of a fair Rosamond. 

‘ She had oldened in that time, as people do who sutler silently great mental 
pain, and learned much that she had never suspected before. She was taught 
by that bitter teacher Misfortune. A child, the mother of other children, 
but two years back her lord was a god to her; his words her law ; his stnilo 
her sunshine; his lazy commonplaces listened to eagerly, as if they were 
words of wisdom; all his wishes and freaks obeyed, with a servile devotion. 
She had beemmy lord’s chief slave and blind worshipper. Some women bear 
farther than this, and submit not only to neglect but to unfaithfulness too; but 
here this lady’s allegiance had failed her. Her spirit rebelled and disowned 
any moro obedience.’ Pago 202, vol 1. 

When we condemn strong feelings in certain matters wc ought 
to remember that Perfection is “wrathful** on account of its 
bitter hatred to sin. Thefo is a point where it is weakness, or 
worse, not to have strong feelings. The critic who now blafhes 
Mr. Thackeray for drawing a heroine who is not perfectly meek 
and submissive, would have been the first to charge him with 
drawing a heroine perfectly insipid, if he had made the attempt. 
Witness the same critic's remarks on Amelia Sedley. 'She is’ — 
according to him — ‘amiable by instinct,* ‘ It is her nature to love 
' all those with whom she comes in contact just as it is the nature 
c of a spaniel to caress every visitor. But her love being found- 
' ed on propinquity, not on judgement is, like that of the spaniel,* 

( indiscriminating.* 

• After all nature is the true model, and to copy her faithfully 
is the highest art. In nature it is vain to look for a w perfect 
specimen of humanity. Since the creation there has been but 
one perfect Man. To give Rachel Esmond an occasional failing, 
if failing it be,*and that on'the right side, is therefore only to 
comply with the demands of the highest ’art* It is to make the 
picture all the more life-like. m 
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"With such opinions m the critic irt the Edinburgh Review 
seems to entertain, we Bhould not be surprised to learn that he 
had positively fainted away when he came to the following 
passage regarding the appearance of Lady Esmond after her re- 
covery from small pox. 

4 It was as if a coarse hand had rubbed off the delicate tints of that sweet 

S icture and brought it, as one has seen unskilful painting cleaners do, to the 
ead colour. Also, it must be owned, that for a year or two 'after the malady 
Jier ladyship’s nose was swollen and redder.’ 

To us the passage does not seem to be even one of those un- 
necessarily rough strokes, with which Wordsworth used to aggra- 
vate his critics. It is only- a bit of playfulness. Harry Esmond 
it must be remembered is supposed to be the author of the Book, 
and he writes it under the eyes of his wife Lady Esmond in that re- 
mote transatlantic region to which they emigrated in the decline 
of life. 

Another charge, much more serious, made against Lady 
Esmond, is by Charlotte Bronte the authoress of Jane Eyre. 
Miss Bronte was not one of those who love ordinarily to decry 
Mr. Thackeray as a cynic and a pourtrayer of the dark side of 
humanity. In the preface to Jane Eyre she compares him to the 
truth loving prophet whom Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah 
struck on the cheek for not speaking what would please the king. 
Any remark in disparagement of .Mr. Thackeray from Miss 
Broftte is therefore entitled to weight, and in this case it is enti- 
tled to the more weight because the observation does not appear in 
% an essay dressed for the public, hut in a casual letter which is pub- 
lished in her life by Mrs. Gaskell. She observes 'as usual he is 
' unjust to women ; quite unjust. There is hardly any punishment 
'he does not deserve for making Lady Castle wood peep through a 
* keyhole and listen at a door/ 

The passage in Esmond, to which reference is made, stands 
os follows : — 

* And so it is, and for his rule over his family, and for his conduct to wife 
and children, subjects over whom his power is monarchical, any one who 
batches the world must think with trembling sometimes of the account 
which many a man will havo to render. For in our society there’s no law 
to control the King of the Fireside. He is master of property, happiness, 
life almost. He is free to punish, to make happy or unhappy, to nun or to 
torture, lie may kill a wife gradually, and be no more questioned ’than 
the Grand Seignior, who drowns a slave at midnight. He may make slaves 
and hypocrites of his children ; or friends and freemen ; or drive them into 
revolt and enmity against the natural law qf«love. I have ' heard politicians 
and coffeehouse wiseacres talking over the newspaper, and railing at the 
tyranny of the French King, and the Emperor, and wondered how these 
(who are mon&rchs, too, in their way,) govern their own dominioiis at home, 
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where each man rule* absolute? When the annals of each little reign arc 
shown to the Supreme Master, under "whom tve hold sovereignty, histories 
will be laid bare of household tyrants as cruel as Amurath, as savage as 
Kero and as reckless and dissolute as Charles.’ 

* If Harry Esmond's patron erred, ’twas in the latter way, from a disposi- 
tion rather self-indulgent than cruel : and he might have been brought back 

9 to much, better feelings, had time been given to him to bring his repentance 
* to a lasting reform.’ 

* As my lord and his Mend Lord Mohun were such close companions, Mis- 
tress Beatrix chose to De jealous of the latter; and the two gentlemen often 
entertained each other by laughing, in their rude boisterous wav, at the 
child’s freaks of anger and show of dislike. “ When thou art old enough, 
thou shalt marry Lord Mohun,” Beatrix’s father would say: on which' the 
girl would pout and say, “ I would rather marry Tom Tusher.” And because 
the Lord Mohun afSvays showed an extreme gallantry to my Lady Cast lo wood 
whom he professed to admire devotedly, one day, in answer to this old joke 
of her father’s, Beatrix said, “ I think my lord would rather marry mamma 
than marry me; and is waiting till you die to ask her.” 

‘The words were said lightly and portly by the girl one night bofore sup- 
per, as the family party were assembled near the great fire. The two lords, 
who were at cards, both gave a start; my lady turned as red as scavlet, and 
hade Mistress Beatrix go to her own chamber: whereupon the girl, putting 
on, a* her wont was, the most innocent air, said, “ t am sure I meant no 
wrong; I am sure mamma talks a great deal more to Harry Esmond than 
she does to papa, and sho cried when Harry wont away, nhd she never 
does when papa goes away ; and last night she talked to Lord Moliiin for 
ever so long, and sent u* out of the room, and cried when we came back 
and ***’*• 

* “ I) — n. !” cried out my Lord Oastlowood, out of all patience. “(Jo out of 
the room, you little viper ;’*«aud he started ' tip and flung down bis cards. 

“ Ask Lord Mohun what I said to him, Francis,” her ladyship said, rising 
up with a scared face, hut yet with*a great and touching dignity and candour 
in her look and \olee. “Come away with me Beatrix.” Beatrix sprung 
up too: she was in tears now.’ 

‘“Dearest mamma, what have I dono?” She asked. “Sure I meant no 
harm.” And she clung to her mother, and the pair went out sobbing together.’ 

" I will tell you what your wife said to me, Frank,” — my Lord Mohun 
cried — “Parson Harry may hear it ; and as I hope for heaven, every word 
I say is true. Last night, with tears in her eyes, your wife implored me to 
play no more with you at dice or at cards, and you know host whether what 
sho asked was not for your good.” 

“ Of course it w r as, Mohun,” — says my Lord in a dry hard voice. “ ( )f course # 
vou are a model of a man : and the world knows what a saint you are.' 
My Lord Mohun was separated from his wife, and had had mhny all’airs of 
Jionour: of which women as usual had been the cause. 

“ I ana no Saint, though your wife is— and I can answer for my acfjons as 
other j&ople must for their words,” — said my Lord Mohun. 

“By G-— , my lord, you shall,” cried the other starting up. 

"” e have another little account to settle first, my lord” says Lord Mohun. 
u* r? u P°n Harry* Esmond tilled jvith alarm for the consequence* to which 
this disastrous dispute might lead, broke out into fche most vehement expos- 
tulations with his patron and his adversary. “Gracious Heavens! ” he said, 
niy lord, are you going to draw a sword upoq your friend in your own house H 
Can you doubt the honour of a lady who is as pure as Heaven, and would die a 
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thousand kitnos rather than do you a wrong P Artrthe idfe word# of ajealou* 
-child to set friends. at variance ? Ha» not my mi mudj S* dared 
do, besought your lordship, aa the truth rauetbe told, ip break your intimacy 
with my Lord - Moh un; and to give up the habit which may bring tuin on 
your family P But for my Lord Mohun s illness had he not left you ?” 

" Faith, Frank, a man with a gouty toe can’t rtm after other men’s wives,” 
broke out my Lord Mohun, who indeed was in that way, and- with alaugh and . 
lpok at his swathed limb so frank and comical, that the other dashing his 
fist across his forehead was caught by that infecfciouyjood humour, and said 
with his oath, “ Harry, I believe thee,” and so thirquarrel was over, and 
“the two gentlemen, at swords drawn but just now, dropped their points, and 
shook hands. 

• Beati pacijici. “Go bring my lady back,’ said Harry s patron, Esmond 
went away only too glad to be the bearer of such good news. He found her at 
the door ; she had been listening there, but went back as h§ came. She took 
both his hands, hers were marble cold. She seemed as if she would fall 
on his shoulder. “Thank you, and God bless you, my dear brother 
Harry,” she said. She kissed his hand, Esmond felt her tears upon it : 
and leading her into the room, and up to mv lord, the Lord Castlewood 
with an outbreak of feeling and affection such as ho had not exhibited for 
many a long day, took his wife to bis heart, and bent over and kissed her 
and asked her pardon. ’ — Vol. I p. 288—293. 

Nothing could be easier for Mr. Thackeray than to pass his 
pen through the words— f she had been listening there but went 
< hack as he came/ — but we ask whether human nature is not 
more faithfully described in the passage in its present state. 
How powerful, considering 1 all things, the temptation here to 
listen. It was scarcely a voluntary act ; she could scarcely have 
known what she was doing. Wilkie Collins is as great a name 
as Charlotte Bronte in the region* of fiction. Listen to the 
‘ Mowing from the Woman in White. 

4 1 had tamed to go back to my own room for a minute or two; but the 
Bound of Laura’s name, on the lips of a stranger, stopped me instantly. I 
dare say it was very wrong and very discreditable to listen, but where is the 
woman in the whole range of our sex, who can regulate her actions by tho 
abstract principles of honour, when those principles point one way, and when 
her affections, and the interest which grow out ol them point the other? 

I listened; and, under similar circumstances I would listen again— yes ! 
with my ear at the keyhole, if l could not possibly manage it in any other way. 
• The Woman in White, vol. 2, p. 51 and 52. 

As a historical novelist Mr. Thackeray does not rank high. 
His portraits of departed great men can never bear a comparison 
with Sir' Walter Scott’s. Washington and Wolfe in his Virgi- 
nians are average specimens of his skill. They are fairy for 
a man of Mr. Thackeray’s genius cannot positively fail in any- 
thing he undertakes, but are they 'half as good as Sir Walter 
Scott’s James in tire Fortunes of Nigel, or his Louis in Quentin 
Durward? Mr. Thackeray’s Johnson in his Virginian# is a 
sprawling caricature, no more like the Johnson of Boswell, than 
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liktfHereuleay’ In Esmond he has done far better than ordinarily. 
Twto pkfrtrftifcs onsfc of the Pretender, and another of Dick Steele 
ar& done to, the life. Sir Walter might have been proud to own 
both. In fact he tried his hand on one of them— the Pretender, 

• in hit Red gauntlet, but in our opinion, with less success than 

• THafckeray. The Pretender in Esmond with his French manners-, 
his Mvblous pursuits, and his occasional display of right royal 
qualities, is more like the real Pretende} than Sir W alter Scott's 
melancholy, and dignified figure. Dick Steele as the soldier in— 
Captain Westbury’s troop explaining to little page Esmond that 
he was no common soldier, that he was of one of the most ancient 
families in the Empire, and that he had received his education at 

a famous school and a famous university ; — Diek Steele discussing 
religiou ‘ Tis not the dying for a faith that's so hard Master Harry 
*■ — every man of every nation has done that — tis the living up to 
( it that is difficult, as I know to my cost ; — Dick Steele sympathis- 
ing with the little fellow on his father’s death, and giving him 
an account of his own first sensation of grief in the very words 
of that immortal paper in the Spectator — * I remember I went 
1 into the room where his body lay, and my another sate 
( weeping beside it. I had my battledore in my hand and 

‘ fell a beating the coffin, and calling papa, on which my 

‘ mother caught me in her arms, and told me in a flood 

f of tears, papa could not hear me, and would play with 

‘ me no more, — for they were going to put him underground 
‘ whence he could never come to us again’; — Dick Steele stopping 
the ribald storiesof the other troopers before the child with the mgx- • 
im maxima debet ur pueris reverentia ; and afterwards confiding to 
him <his love for a vintner’s daughter, near to the Toll Bridge, 
Westminster, whom Dick addressed as Saceharissa in many ver- 
ses of his composition, and without whom he said it would he 
impossible that he could continue to live ; — Dick Steele, in his cups, 
coaxing and speaking in that maudlin manner, which punch ami 
claret produce, to his beloved Prue and beseeching her to remem- 
ber that there was a ( distiwisht officer ithe rex roob who would* 
overhear her ;* — Dick Steele in Joseph Addison’s humble room read- 
ing the manuscript of the Battle of Blenheim and clapping his bands 
in undisguised admiration , — Dick Steele in all times ami places 
throughout the book, is Dick Steele himself. It is one of tho 
most vivid and accurate portraits in the whole range of our liter- 
ature^ Nor arb the rough* pencil outlines of Addison and Swift 
anwortby to take their places by its side.* Addison receiving his 
friend* in a lodging, up two pair of stairs, with a sixpenny din- 
from the adjoining cookshop, and* talking of fortune with a 
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calai jjiii^ fj puff the prostitute away, there is no hardshm in 
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at least, to bear up against evil fortune with a cheerful heart ’ 
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' froDttictoth ©f gold to oorduroy, whereof the variety is assuredly 
‘ intended by natute, and certainly adds to the zest of life/ / Oti 
the bfcher hand we see much in him to esteem. Artist of his 
own portrait, Pendennis could not , it must also be remembered, 
have lai<t On brighter colors without exposing himself to a 
charge of egotism. 

It has also been urged that Blanche Amory is a repetition 
of Becky Sharp; to this we demur. The ladies are quite dis- 
tinct, as distinct as Rosalind and Desdemoua, or any two of 
Shakespeare's heroines. Neither can be loved, it is true ; but 
if for such a reason they are to be considered identical then; — but 
why argue on a point so plain ? Here is Blanche Amory's portrait. 

* Blanohe was fair, and like a sylph. She had fair hair, with green re- 
flexions in it. But she had dark eyebrows. She had long blade eye-lashes, 
which Veiled beautiful brown eyes. She had such a slim waist, that it was a 
wonder to behold ; and such slim little feet, that you would have thought the 
grass would hardly bend under them. Her lips were ol* the colour of faint 
rose-buds, and her voice warbled limpid ly over a set of the sweetest little 
pearly teeth ever seen. She showed them very often, for they were very 
pretty. She was very good natured, and a smile not only showed her 
teeth wonderfully, but likewise exhibited two lovely little pink dimples, that 
nestled in either cheek. 

* She showed Laura her drawings, which the other thought charming. She 
played her some of her waltzes with a rapid and brilliant finger, and Laura 
was still more charmed. And she then road her some poems, in French and 
English likewise of her own composition, and which she kept locked in hor own 
book — her o\Nrp dear little book — it was bound in blue velvet, with a gilt lock, 
and on it was printed in gold tb^ titlo of “ Ales Larmes.” * * # # 

It appeared from these pqems tha* this young creature had indeed tftiflered 
prodigiously. She was familiar with the idea of suicide. Death she repeat- * 
edly longed' for. A faded rose inspired her with such grief that you would 
have thought she must die in pain of it. It was a wonder how a young crea- 
ture, who had, hud a snug home, or been at a comfortable boarding school, • 
and had no outward grief or hardship to complain of, should have suffered so 
much— should have found tho means of getting at. such an ocean of despair 
and passion (as a runaway boy who trill get to sea), and having embarked on 
it, should survive it. What a talent she must have had for weeping to bo 
able to pour out so many of Mes Larmes. 

They were not particularly briny, Miss Blanche’s tears, that is the trutly 
but Pen, who read her verses, thought them very well for a lady -* and wrote 
some verses himself for her. His were very violent and passionate, very hot, 
sweet, Atid strong : and he not only wrote verses— hut— oh the villain! oh 
the deceiver! he altered and adapted former poems in his possession, <md which 
had oeen composed for a certain Miss Emily Fotheringay, for the use and to 
the Christian name of Miss Blanche Amory.’ 

Warrington's story has, been condemned in some quarters. 

It is related to an anxious circle a few mimjtes before the death 
of Helen Pendennis, We confess it disappoints, probably be- 
cause every readers expectation had previously been raised very 
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high about it. The plot has never been Mr. Thackeray's vantage 
ground, still Warrington’s story 'cannot be said to be worse than 
the ordinary run of digressive stories even in our best novelists, 
Scott and Dickens. 

Another charge brought against Mr. Thackeray is, that, in 
Pendennis he has given us a ridiculous caricature of literary men 
and literary society in order to ingratiate himself with titled 
votaries of fashion. Such an accusation of flunkeyism or snob- 
bishness could only have emanated from a snob, and can be be- 
lieved only by snobs. It would be idle to waste time in refuting 
an assertion so absurd, but as some critics who, while they feel 
as indignant as ourselves at the motive imputed, cannot wholly 
exculpate him from the crime which they attribute to a diseased 
habit of endeavouring to say something new and startling, and 
as Mr. Thackeray himself has thought it worth his while to 
repel the charge in a newspaper article, it may not be wholly 
useless or uninteresting to enquire how far it is just. 

In the tirst place, we think, that the charge if made at all 
should have been made before, as nothing, which Mr. Thackeray 
says in Pendennis against literary men as a class, can be more 
bitter than what he said in his previous publications in the 
Snob Papers, and the J names’ Diary, and the articles in ‘Fraser* 
such as the Ravenswing. l)o any of those people who pretend 
to be startled and' scandalised by the portraits of Captain Shan- 
don, and Bungay, and Bacon, and Wajfg, pretencUnot to have 
made, the jireviouB acquaintance of people of similar character, all 
* introduced to them by Mr. Thackeray? Can any person pretend 
not to have heard of the Editor in Jeames’ Diary who one day 
attacked the Honorable Mr. Deuceace on account of ids doing 
Mr. Dawkins out of 1 5,000 at play, and the next day threatened 
in a notice to correspondents to expose all Mr. Deuceaoe’s career 
of roguery, and the day after humbly apologized for ‘ a paragraph 

* which was inadvertently admitted, most unjustly assailing the 

* character of a gentleman of high birth and talents, the son of the 
Exemplary Earl of C-r-b-s ’? Who does not know the Editors 
rouud the most respectable table of Sir George Thrum, the man 
whom the wisest and best of kings, his late majesty George III 
‘delighted to honor/ Mr. Bludyer of the Tomahawk, «Mr. 
Squinney of the Flowers of Fashion, Mr. Desmond Mulligan 
‘ our well informed correspondent' of that famous Munster paper, 
the Green Flag of Skibl>erreen. That little conver&tion between 
Mr. Woolsey the taildr, and Bludyer — i Then Sir — I’ll— I’ll 
‘ thank you to pay my little bill/ and the noble leader which 
subsequently appeared in the Tomahawk, are they tube forgotten ? 
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And tfeert,tbat comfortable assurance in capitals in' the Book 
of Snobs — ‘ the fact is that irf the Literary Profession thkrb 
‘ ark no snobs* Look round at the whole body of British men 
‘ of letters, and I defy you to point out among them a single 
‘ instance ©f vulgarity or envy, or assumption.' If such camels 
, were swallowed before, and glibly swallowed by Mr. Thackeray's 
antagonists, why should they strain at the gnat^ in Pendennis ? 

A depictor of life and manners is not bound to represent 
favorable specimens of a class only, said Mr. Thackeray, wheir 
put on his defence. He might have said more ; not bound cer- 
tainly; and one that would deem himself so bound, would be 
unworthy of his calling. A depict or of life and manners is 
bound to depict with truth, and to depict with truth it is neces- 
sary to give all sorts of specimens, good, bad, and indifferent. 
The most rancorous of his antagonists will probably turn round 
at this remark, and while admitting that he has given us plenty 
of bad and indifferent examples, will deny he has given us any 
good — ‘ they are all bad/ and here we have no hesitation in 
joining issue with them. Can any character be nobler than that 
of bluff George Warrington. ‘ Finucane has no lpnger charge 
‘of the paper— -Warrington has come back; I should know the 
‘crack of that, fellow's whip amongst a thousand' — said Captain 
Shandon tossing the Pall Mall Gazette to his wife in their lodgings 
at Bologne-sur-mer ; — ‘he lays his cuts neat, straight down the 
‘back, and drawing blbod every line’. At which dreadful imago 
Mrs. Shandon, who bad always known Mr Warrington as most 
affectionate and kind to her children exclaims ‘ Law !' . W«hat 
manliness, what self-denial, what benevolence, what love, lie at the 
core of that apparently rough heart ! 

It is not improbable, too, that, those who bring forward the 
accusation forget that the tone of the Press in England has im- 
proved very considerably within our recollection. Thirty years 
ago, the English press was nearly as scurrilous as the worst por- 
tion of the press of America of the present day. In Pendennis 
Mr. Thackeray is speaking of thirty years ago, when annualtf 
were in fashion. Pen, you may remember, wrote for one of 
• them. The most respectable periodicals of that day, Blackwood 
and«the Quarterly systematically indulged in savage personalities 
such as a fourth rate periodical would now scorn to utter on the 
utmost provocation. It was not without justice, or without 
absolute need, ‘that Mr. Thackeray's lash was applied, and it has 
been ‘ laid neat, straight down tire back, pud drawing ‘ blood 
every line.' 

Let us have truth above all thihgs. If a literary man, the 
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Editor of the Pall Mall Gazette and the crack writer for Bungay's 
Magazine as well, have depraved 0 habits and companions, shall 
we gloss the thing over, and say the habits are good, and the 
companions virtuous ? If he run into debt, tipple in low taverns, 
swear, or cheat, must we applaud ? No, Let Captain Shandon'g 
weaknesses be exposed were he ten times as brilliant and clever, 
that others may take warning from him. Much of the misery of 
literary men has been occasioned by a mistaken belief, that laws 
which apply to ordinary mortals, and cannot with impunity bo 
infringed by such, are inapplicable to themselves. It is therefore 
absolutely necessary to impress upon the class that they are as 
liable as any of us to become contemptible if they are reckless, 
wild, or dissolute. It is not honorable for any person, be he Cap- 
tain Shandon, or Doctor Maginn, or Lord Byron, to drink over- 
much, or to get into debt, or to keep a harem. What is Mr. 
Thackeray’s olfence except the emphatic enunciation and illus- 
tration of this truth ? 

It is a relief to turn aside from such absurd complaints against 
our author, and contemplate the life and society which he presents 
to us. We have read of fashionable life in Bulwer, and Disraeli, 
and Warren, hut it is a fashionable life, comparatively speaking, 
of the imagination. Pelham, the Young Duke, or Ten Thousand 
a Year, contain no pictures of the higher classes which can stand 
beside those presented to us in Vanity Fair, Pendennis, and the 
Newcomes. We fed that Mr. Thackeray's pictures are authen- 
tic and copied from life— photographs, while the others look 
like* Berlin wool allairs. 

Look at Pendennis and its multitude of characters. ’Warrington 
with his bristling bine board whom Major Pendennis found oil his 
first visit drinking beer like a coal heater, ami ‘ yet you couldn’t 
i but see he was a gentleman;’ the brave Major himself Ibr 
whom with all his worldliness and meanness we fed his nephew’s 
partiality, and the success of whose manoeuvres with General Costi- 
gan, and his own valet Morgan, fills us with delight and admira- 
tion ; Jack t’ostigan — inimitable Jack Costigan — the descendant 
of a long line of Hibernian kings and Lsieh aboy.for the whiskey 
1 and water — the all accomplished Chevalier Strong, f who was 
f always in spirits, never in the way or out of it, and was ready 
‘ to execute any commission for his patron whether it was to sing 
* a song, or meet a lawyer, to fight a duel, or to caive a capon 
Honest Harry Foker with his candid acknowledgment — ‘I was a 
‘ stupid chap, I wns-r-bdt you see sir I know 'em when they are 
1 dever, and like 'em of that sort' — his shrewdness, and good 
humour; Morgan of the true* Jeames’ tribe which Mr. Thackeray 
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always feels such a malicious pleasure in pourtraying, turning 
viperlike on * Major Pendennis* ’alf pay/ and so gallantly put 
down; Mirambolant the chef and his coufidante Madame Fribsbr 
the milliner, to whom he communicated how he declared him- 
self by bis dishes, his polage a la reine — a la reine Blanche , his 
. jUet de merlan a Fdgnea , — and his ices, to the charming blonde 
‘ Mees’; Little Bows, loving, disappointed and bitter to the last ; 
Dr, Portman so wise and benevolent; Smirke of the open worked 
silk stockings and glossy pumps and white cravat and spot» 
less linen, afterwards so largely developed as Charles Honeyman 
in a subsequent novel; Captain Shandon, f the wittiest, the most 
‘ amiable, and the most incorrigible of Irishmen/ whom no person 
could come across without liking ; ‘ whose sweetness of temper 
‘ nothing could disturb ; not debts; not duns; not misery ; not 
‘the bottle; not his wife’s unhappy position; or his children’s 
‘ ruined chances, ’ — the crack writer for Bungay, and the 
friend of Jack and Tom of the Fleet Prison tavern ; Sam 
Iiuxter fit knight for Fanny, with his fists in his pockets, 
clenching themselves involuntarily, and 1 arming themselves 
as it were in ambush’ at sight of Pen, and with his penitential 
‘will never do so any more Sir’ to his father, when tho 
latter comes to hear of Sam’s marriage; Fanny herself cry- 
ing at the loss of the ticket in Vauxhall gardens, and sitting 
up the whole night to read Walter Lorraine, — poor, pretty 
little Fanny; Blanche Amory so distinct from Becky Sharp 
in Vanity Fair and frorq Beatrix in Esmond, and yet so 
heartless with her sham enthusiasm and sham love and sham 
hatred and sham taste, and (to point the moral) with ever so 
little a tache on her white name, in that affair of Mirambolant 
and the creeper at the window; the Begum her mother, tho 
most good natured, jovial, and generous of women who called 
Hackney, ‘Ackney/ to be sure, but who also brought three 
times more champagne and fowls and ham to the picnics than 
any one else ; frank, generous beautiful Laura with England's 
rose and lily on her cheek ; saintly Helen Pendennis; thepatien^ 
and gentle Mrs Shandon, whom one cannot but love and pity; 
the Fotheringay so magnificent on the Boards, where she had not 
the least Irish accent, talking of Ophalia at home, as the part 
in tfb.ich she had appeared, and of the poy which she had made 
for her father; — is there any one of tHe vast throng whose ac- 
quaintance we^re not glad to make, or whom we can ever forget ? 

The Newcomes we have Already said i§ a wofk which in point 
of merit must have precedence of Pendennis*, we sometimes doubt 
if it should not be placed above Esmond as well, and be considered 
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as Mr. Thackeray’s best. Like Pendennis it reads like a vivid** 
personal history. It embodies Mr* Thackeray’s experience as a 
painter, as Pendennis embodies his experiences as an author. 
What are its faults ? Captious critics have not discovered many, 
and we can afford to be brief on this point. The death of 
Rosey, Clive’s first wife, is, we must confess, not very artistic. 
It was necessary, no doubt, for how could Clive marry Ethel if 
Rosey were to live on ? and it gives occasion for Mr. Thackeray’s 
very best monologues, but is not the event somewhat too sudden 
and abrupt? Death, it is true, has no regard for old or young, 
and time or place, but novel readers are fastidious, and cannot 
tolerate the idea of death coming on in this manner. Is not Barnes 
too much like the villain of a novel? Has not Mr. Thackeray, 
in this instance, abandoned his own high theory of mixing good 
and evil in all his characters from the best to the worst ? A 
depraved wretch, the most abject of cowards, the most unscru- 
pulous of slanderers, the most cruel of domestic tyrants, — what 
trait of goodness is in him? Did Mr. Thackeray in drawing 
Barnes have an eye on the villains of his great rival Dickens, who 
are all unmitigated villians? or think of his children’s ques- 
tion — 'why did lie not write a novel like Nicholas Nickleby’? 
ltummun Lull’s character embodies the popular prejudice against 
the natives of this country. Is it not too much of a caricature? 

Another objection to the Newcomes is, that its pictorial illustra- 
tions are inferior to those in Pendennis and .Vanity Fair. The illus- 
trations in the Newcomes are drawn by a professional artist, 'that 
‘ ingenious youth who marks his work with a dickeybird,’ and 
* wild retired from the staff of Punch on account of the violent 
attacks which appeared in that periodical against the Pope a few 
years ago. As drawings, they may be, and are, probably 
superior, for Mr. Doyle has no doubt considerable advantage over 
Mr. Thackeray iu manipulative dexterity j but as illustrations 
of the text, they must be regarded as decidedly inferior. Mr. 
Thackeray conveyed his ideas to us by use both of pen and 
pencil. Each helped the other. By abandoning the pencil even 
to so gifted a friend as Mr. Doyle, he has relinquished one of 
the sources of his triumph over Air. Dickens. Look at some 
of the pictures in Pendennis. The Major after the Ball at page 
71. vol. II. How capitally it realizes the description in the text. 

' The rings round his eyes were of the colour of bistre ; those 
' orbs themselves were like the plovers’ eggs whereof Lady Claver- 
* ing and Blanche had each tasted ; • fhe wrinkles in his old face 
' were furrowed in dee*p gashes ; and a silver stubble, like an 
‘ elderly morning dew, was glittering on his chin and along-side 
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%t the dyed whiskers, now limp and out of curl. 1 Amolry giving 
the £5 £ note-— the 'pony* — td Sir Francis Clavering, page £20 
vol. II. You read the man’s words in his face. 'Well, well 

* there’s the money Sir Francis Clavering. I aint a bad fellow. 
, ' When I’ve money in my pocket, damme, I spend it like a man. 

# 1 Here’s five and twenty for you. Don’t be losing it at the hells now. 
' Don’t be making a fool of yourself. Go down to Clavering Park, 
'and it ’ll keep you ever so long. You needn’t ’ave butcher’s 

* meat ; there’s pigs I dare say on the premises.’ What an air of 
conscious virtue and self-sacrifice there is in Amory’s countenance ! 
Mirambolant interrupted by his little assistant, page 218 vol. 1. 
What pathos of remonstrance there is in the artist’s look ! It 
will be remembered that he always sate down and played 
the piano for some time before composing a menu. ‘ Every great 
artist,’ he said, ' had need of solitude to perfectionate his works.’ 
Fanny and Dr. GoodenoUgh vol. II. page 180. Ah me ! We 
have the whole story of that little maiden, — the sleepless 
night, — the fluttering hope, — the unutterable anguish, — in this 
one cut ! The very initial letters at the beginning of the chapters, 
throughout the volumes, act as an index to what is coming, 
like the poetic mottoes on which Sir Walter Scott prided himself. 
Look at that Canute and courtiers marshalling the letter IF at 
the head of chapter 5 vol. 1. What ire is in Cauute’s eyes, what 
scorn on his lip, and what dismay and confusion in the counte- 
nances of his courtiers,! Look at Phyllis and Corydon in that 
huge 0 at the head of chapter 8. Do not those downcnst 
eyes tell us a story ? Or look at the villain stabbing the shadow 
of that huge M which heads chapter 12. There is Major 
Pendennis stabbing Arthur’s peace of mind. Poor Arthur ! 

Bating these deticiencies, the last of which involves a very 
high indirect compliment, there can be no question of tho 
superiority of the Newcomes to Pendennis and Vanity Fair. Its 
characters are more numerous and varied, drawn with a bolder, 
freer hand, and engraved all the more indelibly in consequence 
on the reader’s imagination. The Comtesse Florae nee L. do lllois. 
how that very first letter of hers rivets the reader’s attention i 

* I hold you always in my memory. As I write, the past comes 
'back to me. I see a noble young man who has a soft voice and 
‘ brown eyes. I see the Thames and the smiling plains of Black- 

* heath. I listen and pray at my chamber door as my father 
' talks to you in our little cabinet of studies. I look from my 
4 window and see you depdrt.’ What suggested this letter to 
Mr. Thackeray? Was it not that charming series of letters to 
Richardson from Mrs. Klopstock ? From the Comtesse de Florae, 
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by an easy twlnsition, we come to her son,— the brave, generous, 
frank, woman ‘Conquering Florae! What a wonderful Briton he 
becomes at Rosebury ! * In conversation with hie grooms and 

* servants he swore freely, — not that he was accustomed to employ 
‘oaths in his own private talk, but he thought the employment of. , 
‘these expletives necessary as an English country gentleman. , 

‘ He never dined without a roast beef, and insisted that the 

' piece of meat should be bleeding, ‘ as you love it, you others/ He 
Lgo t up boxing-matches ; and kept birds for combats of cock. 

‘ He assumed the sporting language with admirable enthusiasm, 

‘ drove over to cover with a stepp&re — rodq across countri like a 
‘ good one, and was splendid in the hunting-field in his velvet 
‘ cap and Napoleon boots/ Honest Fred Bayham! There never 
was a heartier fellow in the world. ‘See me — meF. Bayham,— des- 

* cended from the ancient kings ‘that longthe Tuscan sceptre sway- 
‘ ed/ dodge down a street to get out of sight of a boot shop, and my 
‘ colossal frame trembles, if a chap put his hand on my shoulder as 
‘you did Pendennis the other day, in the Strand, when I thought 

* a straw might have knocked me down. Faults F. B. has, and 
‘ knows it — humbug he may have been sometimes, but I’m not 
‘such a comjflete humbug as Charles Iloneyman/ Charles Honey- 
man just spoken of, with his diamond ring and scented cambric 
handkerchief, great in the lachrymose line, and as a preacher 
at Lady Whittlesea’s chapel, but greater far in those eloquent 
ornate epistles, so profusely underlined, ‘,.in which the machina- 
tion* of villain * are laid bare with italic fervor; the coldness, to 
‘ use no harsher phrase, of friends bn whom reliance might have 

* bien placed ; the outrageous conduct of Solomons ; the astonish- 
ing failure of Smith to pay a sum of money on which he had 
'counted as on the Bank of England ; finally the infallible certainty 
'of repaying (with what heartfelt thanks need not be said) the 
‘loan of so many pounds next Saturday week at farthest.' Cheerful 
Mr. Binnie, chirruping in his cups, and demolishing Honey man 
with the arguments of Hume and Gibbon, of whom he was an 
enthusiastic admirer. J. J. the pale, the sickly boy of genius, 
Vhose history has been promised to us, and is eagerly and anxi- 
ously expected by thousands. ‘ What are the world's struggles, 

‘ brawls, successes, to that calm recluse pursuing his calling. See 
‘twinkling in the darkness round his chamber, numberless beauti- 
‘ful trophies of the graceful victories which he has won; sweet 
‘ flowers of fancy reared by him ; kind shapes of beauty which 
‘ he has devised and moulded. The *tforld enters into the Artist's 
‘studio, and scornfully bids him a price for his genius, or 
‘makes dull pretence to admire it, What know you of bw 
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You eannot read the alphabet of that^fccared book* 
' What dan you tell of its glories, joys, secrets, consolations ?* 
— The Colonel* himself, Mr. Thackeray’s master-piece the 
dashing, impetuous, high-souled Ethel ; — Lord Kew the type of 
. a young English nobleman ; — Gandish of the ' igh art / ‘ Little 
Smee the portrait painter; — Moss who 'kep away’ from hid 
sick friend lest his presence should unpleasantly remind the 
invalid of the two pound three which he owed; Sherrick 
( (some say his name is Shadrach and pretend to have knovgo 
' him as an orange boy, afterwards as a chorus singer in the 
f theatres, afterward^ as secretary to a great tragedian)’ the wine 
merchant who has tried his hand at every sort of speculation ; — 
hi* wife, * no other than the famous artist, who after three years 
' of brilliant triumphs at the Scala, the Pergola, the San Carlo, 

‘ the opera in England, forsook her profession, rejected a hundred 
' suitors and married him — the ogling leering, scheming, art- 
ful old campaigner, and Miss liosey in pink crape with her six 
songs, and her ' oh uncle’ or ' oh mamma,’ ' why did you tell/ 
and ' wicked, wicked mamma ?’ J ack Belsize as hairy as Esau, and 
unfortunate Lady Clara Pulley n ; the Most Noble the Marquis 
Farintosh, in his uniform of the Scotch Archers, orrin his nativo 
Glenlivet tartan with his twenty thousand a year. Todhunter 
and Henchman, worthy old fellows; ' you will find Hench- 
f man in the park every afternoon. He will dine with you 
'if no better man ask him in the interval. He will tell you story 
' upon story regarding youn^ Lord Farintosh and his marriage, and 
' what happened before his marriage and afterwards ; and he will 
' sigh, weep almost at some moments, as ho narrates their sulTse- 
'quent quarrel and Farintosh’s unworthy conduct, and tells you 
'how he formed that young man. My uncle and Captain Hench- 
' man disliked each other very much I am sorry to say — sorry to 
'add that it was very amusing to hear either one of them speak 6f 

* the other.’ The match making* old lady Kew. — ' I am Bogey, 
'CUve, and I frighten everybody away;’ little Miss Cann 
playing on her old and weazened piano, while J. J. listens. ' She 
' plays old music of Handel and Haydn and the little chamber* 

' anon swells into a cathedral, and he wjio listens beholds altars 
‘ lighted, priests ministering, fair children swinging censers, great 
' oriel windows gleaming in sunset, and seen through* arched 

* columns, and avenues of twilight marble.’ Major General Sir 
Thomas de Boots, with his red face, tight girth, choking white 
neckcloth, voluminous waistcoat and orders; Madame D’lvry 
who lays the train for the duel ; her 'friends Blackball and 
Punter ; Sten : o the foolish little Gascon ; Hobson Newcome and 
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his amiabiUtfid virtuous family ; Martha Honeyman. What 
an endless crowd of people it is. Amidst stich we daily live, 
and move, and yet take no note. The eye Of genius marks 
the saliept points of character, and we discern them when its 
hand jots them down. In three words, sometimes, with a magi- ( 
cal stroke of the pen, as it were, a man or woman is described— # 
fixed on the canvas and our imaginations, at once and for ever. 

We had hoped to make long extracts from the Newcomes, and 
op we skim over its pages for the hundredth time, stronger and 
stronger comes the temptation. Our limits, however, will not 
permit us to make more than one quotation^. Here it is. 

‘ The writer of these veracious pages was once walking through a splendid 
English palace, standing amidst parks and gardens, than which none n^re 
magnificent has boon seen since the days of Aladdin, in company with a melan- 
choly friend, who viewed all things darkly through his gloomy eyes. The 
housekeeper, pattering on before us from chamber to chamber was expatiat- 
ing upon the magnificence of this picture ; the beauty of that statue ; the 
marvellous richness of these hangings and carpets ; the admirable likeness 
of the late Marquis by Sir Thomas ; of his father, the fifth earl, by Sir 
Joshua, and so on; when, in the very richest room of the whole castle, 
Hicks — such was my melancholy companion’s name— stopped the cicerone in 
her prattle, saying in a hollow voice. “ And now madam, will you show mo 
the closet wheh the skeleton is T The scared functionary paused in the 
midst of her harangue ; that article was not inserted in tho catalogue which 
she daily utters to visitors for their half-crown. Hicks’ question brought a 
darkness down upon the hall where we were standing, We did not seu the 
room : and yet I have no doubt there is such an one ; and over after, when I 
have thought of the splendid castle towering ii>< the midst of shady trees, 
under which the dappled deer are browsing ; of the terraces gleaming with 
statues, and bright with a hundred thousand flowers ; of‘ the bridges and 
shining fountains and rivers wherein the castle windows reflect their festive 
gleams, when the halls are filled with lmppy feasters, and over the darkling 
woods conics tho sound of music ; — always, I say, when I think oi Castle 
Bluebeard — it is to think of that dark little closet, which I know is there, 
and which the lordly owner opens shuddering — after midnight — when he is 
fdeepless, and must go unlock it, when the palace is hushed, when beauties 
are sleeping around him unconscious, and revellers are at rest. 0 Mrs. 
Housekeeper : all the other keys hast*thou : but that key thou hast not ! 

Have we not all such closets, my jolly friend, as well as the noble Marquis 
of Carabas P At night, when all the house is asleep but you, dont you get up 
Ind peep into yours P When you in your turn are slumbering, up gets Mrs. 
Brown from your side, steals downstairs like Amina to her ghoul, clicks 
open the secret door, and look# into her dark depository. Did she tell you of 
that little affair with Smith long before she knew you? Psha ! who knows 
any one live himself alone? Who in showing his house to the closest? and 
dearest, does not keep back the key of a closet or two ? I think of a lovely 
reader laying down the page and looking over at her unconscious husband, 
aaleep, perhaps, after dinner. 0 yes, madam, a closet he hath : and you, who 
pry into everything, 'shall npver nave the key of it. I think of some honest 
Othello pausing over this very sentence in a railroad carriage, and stealthily 
gaaing at Desdemona opposite to him, innocently administering sandwiches 
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to their little boy — I am trying to turn off the sentence wjfta a joke, you 
see— l feel it is growing too dreadful, too serious.’ Vol 1 pages 112-3. 

Pitched in the true Thackeray key is that music; is it not? 
The passage has been quoted often in reviews and magazines, but 
it is too good ever to get stale. 

Vanity Pair comes next according to our table of merit. And 
what shall we say of Vanity Pair? It was the work which first 
brought Mr. Thackeray into notice, and is undoubtedly a work 
of no ordinary genius. Whenever and wherever published 
would have commanded attention. Its vivid and accurate pictures 
of life, its subtle and. wide insight into character, its philosophy, 
its pathos, at once challenged universal admiration. The reason 
that we have placed it so low in comparison with Mr. Thackeray’s 
other productions is that Vanity Pair is too truculent, too hard, 
perhaps too harsh in its judgments of the world. Mr. Thackeray’s 
pen had not then become mellow, nor had it benettttcd, by those 
severe criticisms in the reviews and newspapers which Mr. 
Thackeray has no doubt always aiFeeted to despise, and which in 
many respects, were certainly open to his contempt, hut which 
have nevertheless insensibly acted upon his subsequent produc- 
tions and made them more generous in their tone. * 

It may not be uninteresting to note some of the objections 
raised by the reviews against Vanity Fair. First of all, there 
was Dobbin’s splay feet, big bands and lisp, which we have already 
disposed of, deciding ii/ favor of our author. Second, — there 
was a charge of insipidity against Amelia. This charge Mr. 
Thackeray bitterly resented at the time, but there was some little 
1 ruth iu it, mixed up with much exaggeration ; gentleness and 
goodness, it is to be feared, must often seem a little insipid, and 
so far Amelia was insipid ; but in her insipidity there was nothing 
to repel. She was very loving and very loveable. There was 
not much strength of character in her, but who wants such strength 
in a wife — no, the less of it, we agree with Brown, the better! 
Mr. Thackeray must have felt the critic’s censure somewhat keenly 
for his next heroine was Rachel Esmond, a perfect lady, as wc 
think, — though his critic immediately charged him with running 
from one extreme to another. Third — Mr. Thackeray was taken 
to task for crowning the career of Becky Sharp with a murder. 
W hy»a murder? Why end a comedy like a tragedy ? In the same 
way he was asked why Beatrix in Esmond should have become — 
plain words are best — so utterly abandoned at the conclusion? 
Fqj* our parts, we think that* nowhere has Mr. Thackeray shown 
more judgment than in these two points.* He would have been 
false to his own high instincts, if to please a morbidly fastidious 
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taste, or gratify a sham delicacy he should have written different- 
ly. The very grimness of each Catastrophe heightens the moral 
effect. Vanity Fair is not a comedy, it is a faithful representa- 
tion of life. Is life a comedy ? After painting Becky Sharp's 
downward career step by step, to omit that appalling background 
would have been to trifle with his duty as a public teacher, if it , 
would not even have been to pander Ainsworth-like to public 
depravity. It will be remembered that nothing throughout 
k. broadly stated. Nowhere from the commencement are we 
certain of the lady's guilt? We are left to infer. Her position 
is equivocal; — that is all. Neither in the dazzling saloon of the 
Marquis of Steyne, nor in the garret of the obscure continental 
town, with Geman medical students craving admittance can one 
be positive that Becky is criminal ; no more can one be that she 
murdered Jos Sedley. An air of suspicion floats round her ever; 
it grows denser and denser, it becomes almost suffocating — but 
there the Master-hand stopR, — and in so stopping proves how deep 
and profound is its skill. Surely no more faithful picture of life, 
as it daily presents itself to us, has ever been drawn. 

Looking over the range of characters one cannot help being 
struck with flic prominence and individuality with which many of 
the figures stand out. George Osborne’s fathor, the beetle-browed 
tyrant, the type of an English merchant, obstinate hut generous, to 
whom nothing would have given greater pleasure than to see his 
little grandson in Parliament couch a .hince against the best 
speakers of the day ; — broken-down old Sedley, still dreaming 
of making fortune, and carefully tying up prospectuses of wine 
ancl coal companies with red tape ; — Col. O’Dowd of O'Dowds- 
town, so good natured, corpulent, and brave; and his lady with 
her jolly, mottled arms and magnificent turban and bird of para- 
dise, her broad Irish accent, and kindly woman's heart; Stub- 
ble and Spooney, the ensigns ; old Crawley the type of everything 
low and mean; frank, generous, but stupid Rawdon ; the conceited 
Sir Pitt and gentle Lady Jane, who steals into the picture like 
f sunshine; the invalid old Miss Craw ley whom every body propitiat- 
ed with an eye to her fortune ; Col. MacMurdoso much at home 
in affairs of honor; the fox-hunting parson, his worldly wife, 
and promising son, who in lighting his cigar extinguished all 
hopes of a fortune. Can we spare any of t he motley group? Is 
the assemblage less notable than the throngs in Pendennis and 
the Newcomes we have already noticed ? Are \ye not familiar 
with each and *all of,the characters as with people whom *ve 
have met and expect to sec again? Turning over the leaves 
of our well* thumbed copy we almost sigh to think we haveplaeed 
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Vanity Fair fourth in order of merit, and the old feeling cornea 
over us that that work of Mr. 'Aackeray's is his best, which we 
have read last. 

Of the Virginians, which we consider the worst of Mr. Thack- 
eray's larger productions, we shall say little. It commenced well, 
ana there is a great deal of writing in it which would have made 
the fortune of any new novelist, and which may take rank with 
the best parts of Thackeray's other works, but it has been very 
much spun out towards the end, and must be pronounced on titf? 
whole a failure. Our author after proceeding well for a time, 
seems to have tired of his work, and to have had no heart in it. 
The historical characters by no means answer our pre-conceived 
notions. Washington is not bad ; Wolfe is perhaps better ; but 
the glimpses of George Selwyn, and Lord March, and the great 
lexicographer disappoint us much. Tlieo and lletty are delicious 
little pictures, and we would much rather have such portraits 
from Mr. Thackeray's pen than the outrageous caricature with 
which he has favored us of the world’s and Boswell's Johnson. 
The revival of Beatrix, too, appears a mistake. It would have 
been judicious, we think, to have dropt the curtain -on her with 
Esmond. If the revival of Sam Weller and his father in Master 
Humphrey's Clock has been condemned as injudicious, much 
more may this. The moral had been sufficiently pointed, and to 
bring the old lady again before the audience, was not required. 
Not that she disappoints ; she answers expectation ; but in this 
instance, any account of lu*r would be worse than a discreet 
silence. She is still the same wi rldly, selfish, impure wornam, 
which we had before supposed l\er to be, with larger experience, 
and grey hair, but no godliness, and no renunciation of her 
former ways. If a streak of goodness, and generosity, and love, 
comes across her petrified heart, in beholding, the innocent 
children of cousin Harry Esmond, the ‘ finest gentleman’ that 
she ever knew, it comes in spite of her, from impulse, and not 
principle. She dies, mourned and loved and even pitied by 
none, like old Sir Pitt Crawley. There is no lack of power, or * 
of instruction in the representation, but we would rather have 
been spared witnessing it, and the more so because Sir Pitt's 
melancholy end is not yet forgotten. * 

Among Mr. Thackeray's minor works we consider Mr. Brown's 
Letters to his nephew best ; its easy, natural, graceful style has 
peculiar charms for us ; Jeathres' Contributions second; the Snob 
Papers third ; and the Luck of Barry Lyntfon <md the Burlesques 
last of all. From this estimate, we of course, exclude The Great 
Hoggarty Diamond, which we have already noticed in the 
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coarse of this article as a rare jewel, far superior — we say it 
deliberately — to the Vicar of 'Wakefield. 

We had marked for extract a long passage on love, Carriage, 
and women from Brown's Letters, but our space will not permit 
its insertion, and this we regret the less as the book is, or ought 
to be* in every body's hands. A much shorter extract can only - 
be given here. 

How Mr. Brown served Ruffles when they were invited by the Marquis 
tyt rSweetbread to dinner to meet Prince Schwartzenberg and the Hetman 
Platoff. 

1 1 wa& myself a young one, and thought Ruffles was rather inclined to pa- 
tronise me : which I diu not like. “ I would have you know, Mr. Ruffles/ 
thought I, “that, after all, a gentleman can but be a gentleman ; that though 
we Browns have no handles to our names we are quite as well-bred as some 
folks who possess those ornaments* 1 — and in fine I determined to give him a 
lesson. So when he called for me in the hackney-coach at my lodgings in 
Swallow Street, and we had driven under the porte-coehbre of Sweetbread 
House, whore two tall and powdered domestics in the uniform of the Sweet- 
breads viz spinach-coloured coat, with waistcoat and tho rest of delicate 
yellow or melted -butter colour, opened tho doors of the hall, what do you 
think, sir, I did ? In tho presence of these gentlemen, who were holding 
on at the door# I offered to toss up with Ruffles, heads or tails, who should 
pay for the coacli ; and then purposely had a dispute with the poor Jarvey 
about the fare. Ruffles’s face of agony during this transaction I shall never 
forget. Sir, it was like the Laoeoon. Drops of perspiration trembled on 
his pallid brow, and ho flung towards mo looks of imploring terror that 
would have melted an ogre. A better fellow than Rufltes never lived— ho 
is dead long since, pud I don’t mind owning to fhis harmless little deceit.’ 

Jeames's History of the Honorable Mr. Deuceace's and his 
father's doings is very rich. It is too long to extract. Is not 
Earl Crabbs the great prototype of Sir Pitt Crawley? The 
Snob Papers are deservedly popular. The Luck of Barry Lyndon 
we like least, because it is not in Mr. Thackeray's usual vein. 
The Burlesques have very much the air of what is called deadly- 
lively, and as deliberate travesties, are unworthy of our author's 
high reputation. The Novels by Eminent Hands and some of the 
Sketches of Character are very good, and among the Short Tales 
# we may notice, The Fatal Boots, The Ravenswing, Mr. and 
Mrs, Frank Berry, as indicative not only of high genius, but 
of tho peculiar bent of that genius. They exhibit an endless 
fund of humour, keen insight into character, thorough knowledge 
of the world ; and the first glimpse of that relentless satire 
which when fully developed in Vanity Fair, at once placed our 
author in the rank of the first satirist not only of this, but of all 
generations. • 

On Mr. Thackeray's poetry Warrington has already passed 
judgment. ‘ Pen's is not first chop.' TKie public concur in the 
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verdict; it is not first chop, that is, not equal to Tennyson; but 
at the same time, it would be absurd to say that it \& not far 
better than the ordinary run of magazine poetry. There is an 
earnestness and simplicity in the sentimental pieces which place 
them far above the level of our every-day literature. And 
# who amongst the brilliant contributors of Punch, including even 
Shirley Brooks and Tom Taylor, could rival Pleaceman X *8 
happiest efforts such as Jacob Omnium's Hoss, or the best of the 
Lyra Hybemica, the poems of the Molony of Killbally Mob^nr 
such as the Ball to the Naypaulase Ambassador. 

The best of the serious pieces are the May -day Ode, published 
originally in the broad sheet of the Times, — a journal with which 
Mr. Thackeray had some time before quarrelled for a most un- 
generous attack on a small C hristmas Book, — The Ballad of 
Bouillabaisse, the Cane bottomed Chair, the Pen and the Album 
and the End of the Play. 

We extracua few lines from the last, the truth of which must 
come home to every bosom. 

Good night ! -I’d sav, the griefs, the joys, 

Just hinted in this mimic page, 

The triumphs and defeats of hoys, 

Are but repeated in our age. 

I’d say, your woes were not less keen, 

Your hopes more vain than those of men, 

Your pangs or pleasures of fifteen, 

At lbrty*fivc played o’er again. 

I’d say, we sulfe* and we strive. 

Not less nor more' as men than boys; 

With grizzled heal'd s at forty-five, 

As erst at twelve in corduroys. 

And if, in time of sacred youth, 

We learned at home to love and pray, 

Pray Heaven that eaily Love and Truth 
May never wholly pass away. 

And in the world, as in the school, 

I’d say, how fate may change and shift; 

The prize be sometimes with the fool. 

The race not always to the Bwiffc. 

The strong may yield, the good may fall. 

The great man be a vulgar clown, 

The knave be lifted over all, 

The kind cast pitilessly down. 

Who knows the inscrutable design ? 

Blessed be He who took and gave ! 

Why should yotlr mother, Charles, not mine, 

Be weeping at her darling's gravt^P* 
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We bow to Heaven that will'd it so, 

Tfyat darkly rules the fate of all. 

That sends the respite or the blow, 

That’s free to give or to recall. 

This crowns his feast with wine and wit : 

Who brought him to that mirth and state P 
His betters, see, below him sit, 

Or hunger hopeless at the gate. 

Who bade the mud from Dives' wheel 
To spurn the rags of Lazarus ? 

Come, mother, in that dust we'll kneel, 

Confessing Heaven that ruled it thus. 

So each shall mourn, in life’s advance, 

Dear hopes, dear friends, untimely killed ; 

Shall grieve for many a forfeit chance 
And longing passion unfulfilled. 

Araen ! whatever fate bo sent, 

Pray Cod the heart may kindly glow. 

Although the head with cares be bent, 

And whitened with the winter snow. 

• Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 

Let young and old accept their part, 

And bow before the Awful Will, 

And bear it with an honest heart, 

Who misses, or who wins the prize. 

Go, lose or conquer as you caiy 
Hut if you fail* or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 

An article on Thackeray without a comparison with Dickens, 
would to many look like the play of Hamlet, with the part of 
Hamlet left out. We have endeavoured thus far to stave off the 
comparison, but it is inevitable. Why it should he so is more 
difficult to answer, for beyond the broad fact that they jointly 
are at the head of living writers of fiction, there is nothing in 
common between them. Yet go where you will, if literature 
be the topic, the two names are invariably coupled together. 
Some critics profess to admire Dickens, some Thackeray most. 
Perhaps the admirers of Dickens preponderate ; but, while protest- 
ing against the comparison of things wholly dissimilaiir,we 
must cast in our vote with the minority, if minority it be. 
Concurring in the general opinion that Dickenses the greater 
master in the ideal, Thackeray in ‘the real; ttiat Dickens is 
the more genial, generous and romantic, Thackeray the more, 
vigorous, caustic, and shrewd; we must yet give the palm 
of superiority to the last, not less on account of his terse. 
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pointed and classical style, than for those lofty aims of which 
he never for a moment loses sight. To reclaim and elevate his 
readers, to compel them to analyze and examine their motives of 
action, to discover the true nature of those flattering unctions, 
with which as virtues or duties they stifle their conscience^ and 
, to instruct them to sympathize more with people inferior to 
them in wealth, in rank, or intellect ; — these are Mr. Thackeray’s 
aims. As artists, Mr. Dickens’ creations resemble Frank Stone’s 
beautiful pictures, while Mr. Thackeray’s resemble photographs. 
However much we may admire the skill with which the first are 
colored ; in faithfulness they must yield j nor is it any disgrace 
to Dickens to add that while he must rest content with the 
honor of being a noble follower of an old school, — a school 
of which Shakespeare was the great master, — Thackeray may 
proudly call himself the founder of a new school, in which life 
appears as it is, and where if we have no model heroes composed 
of ail that is good, and noble, and no model villains composed of 
all that is despicable in us, we have such men as we daily meet 
in our walks through life. No character in Thackeray is without 
infirmity. Lady ltachel Esmond listens through a keyhole, as 
we have seen, when she finds her husband about to engage in 
a duel ; Colonel Newcome’s bamboo cane comes formidably in 
front when he detects Barnes Newcome’s falsehoods, and his 
subsequent judgments of bis relatives, however natural, are not 
what Pendennis would •have wished his venerable friend to form ; 
Pendehnis is but f a brother and a man \ and the noble Dobbin 
has ‘ spiav feet’ and lisps abominably. On the other hand, vnhat 
tints of goodness appear in places where we should have least 
expected them. Ilow affectionate and brave is old Major Pen- 
dennis notwithstanding his worldliness and his toadyism. What 
a good fellow is Fred Bayham, though he will never accom- 
pany you through Cursitor Street in which his tailor’s shop is 
situated ! And do you not confess to some liking of the 
chaplain in the Virginians, %ho said he would have flung over 
Master Will into the pit for whistling and hissing at George’s new 
play, (and the reverend gentleman w;is fully man enough to execute 
the threat) * but he saw a couple of Mr. Nadab’s followers prowling 
‘ abijut the lobby, and was obliged to sheer off’ ? Even Becky 
Sharp brings about Dobbin’s marriage, and Beatrix watches 
over Harry Esmond’s grandchildren with maternal solicitude 
and affection.* Is it not 4jius in life? W!iq is so good, but 
that he might be bettor? Who so Had* as to have lost all 
trace of humanity ? There is none who has been so obedient to 
the will of the Father as to claim ‘heaven on his own merits ; 
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or else Christianity would be a fable. Our very repentance 
is so imperfect as to need repentance, and the best of us 
must be cleansed, and sanctified, and robed in another’s gar* 
ments, before we can be fit to stand in the presence of Purity, 
On^he other hand, the friend of publicans and sinners, never 
yet cast away any one that came to him. None is so vile , 
as to have completely obliterated in himself all marks of the 
Hand from which he sprung. The Roman Catholic legend 
o£J^he| Pope who sent the penitent robber, and adulterer, and 
murderer, despairing away, with the sentence that God would 
as soon wash out his sins which were of the colour of scar- 
let, as make the ‘ peeled staff’ in the hand that denounced him, 
‘put forth both leaf and bloom/ and found green branches 
with flowers instantly spring out of it, is assuredly, however 
extravagant, founded upon the essentials of Christianity. No 
theologian understands these things better than Mr. Thackeray. 

More appropriate than a comparison with Dickens would be 
one with Hogarth. Here the palm of higher genius would 
be incontestably Thackeray’s, and no plea of dissimilarity 
in the nature of the work could be allowed. Both have a high 
moral purpose, of which they never for bne moment lose sight, 
and both use the same means for the attainment of that purpose. 
Satire, keen, biting, relentless satire, are the weapons of both, 
and are used by both, with an earnestness, which, but that it is 
necessary, might be called ferocious, art earnestness that has 
made many cast upon both imputations, which neither ever de- 
served, and which Thackeray’s later writings have shown to be 
utterly and ridiculously unfounded. Charges of taking the 
dreariest view of life, of delighting to expose the ugliest side of 
humanity, of vulgarity, of bitterness, of misanthropy, have been 
brought against both without good cause, for in neither to use 
the words of Coleridge on Hogarth ‘has the satirist extin- 
‘ guished that love of beauty which belonged to him as a poet.’ 
c The instructive merriment at the wlims of nature, or the foi- 
frbles or humours of our fellow men,’ which we enjoy in both 
is permitted by neither ‘ to degenerate into the heart poison of 
‘ contempt or hatred.’ If one lovely face springs up in Hogarth, 
amidst a multitude of hard, conrse, repulsive faces, to ipake 
‘atonement as it were for them and clear the atmosphere of the 
moral miasma, how many hundreds of beautiful faces spring up 
in Thackeray. If there is the ‘scorn of vice’ in both, to use the 
words of charming Elia, there is the ‘pity’ too, and how that pity 
predominates over the scorn in the later and more gifted work- 
man! Hogarth’s love of children has been often noticed. Tin 
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W>y in the iliarch to Finchley Common, and the little boy 
winding up his top in the Harlot’s Funeral, have often drawn 
high praise from discerning critics. Thackeray’s love of children 
is not less noticeable. Little Rawdon Crawley by his mother, 
and Miles Warrington by his, how each redeems the picture 
and touches it with sunlight ! Both Hogarth and Thackeray 
love fun, but neither loves it more than truth. Both remember 
that this is not an age of gold, * without vice and without 
( misery'/ and that to reform it they must expose it ; and by both 
the exposure is thoroughly fearless, though not thoroughly merci- 
less. In their weaknesses and their strength both are thoroughly 
English; but to the disadvantage of Hogarth it must be written 
that he sometimes permitted his personal antipathies to overcomo 
his judgment, and his right hand to level against an enemy a 
weapon that his successor and master never levels but against the 
enemies of virtue and order. Perhaps on that very account, is the 
instrument all the more deadly and powerful. Thackeray never 
forgets Snob’s parting words to Punch — fun is good, but truth 
is better, and love best of all. 

If in the course of|time it should bo our good fortune 
to revisit England, one^ of the enjoyments on which we count, 
and by which we set much store, will be the privilege of 
meeting and perhaps making the acquaintance of Mr. Thackeray. 
There may be something smacking of Boswell in this confession, 
but we are not ashamed to make it still, remembering as wo do, 
that Mr. Thackeray has himself confessed in his lectures, how glad 
he would have been to black Shak ■‘speare’s shoes, or wait on Fielding 
with his cup of coffee in the morning, and not forgetful of that 
kindly hand which has painted the unsophisticated and generous 
Colonel Newcome in the chambers of Pendennis and Warrington, 
that room with its dingy curtains and prints and book cases, its 
litter of proof sheets, blotted manuscripts and books for review, 
empty soda water bottles^ cigar boxes and what not, is it 
absurd in us to say so much? It may be so, but we shall hope 
otherwise. The tali form towering above the crowd like th<f 
form of the son of Kish, the head so bountifully sprinkled with 
white, the face without a streak of colour, the look at once 
kindly and scornful, of which we have all read or heard so* largely, 
would then no longer be phantasms of the imagination. And 
haply we might bear the (Qu’en dites vous) which greeted 
the authoress of Jane Evre as she left/he lecture room where 
duchesses and countesses had crowded to listen to the greatest 
comic writer of the present age speak of his predecessors, or sit 
at his own table (is not this too broad a hipt Mr. Brown?) and 
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attend to some old reminiscence of Goethe or Maginn, — or in the 
study see though but for a moment, in that honored hand the 
famous gold pen which created Rebecca Sharp and Thomas New- 
come, Jack Costigan and Rachel Esmond, for the laughter and 
tears of endless generations, and which uttered no empty boast 
when it wrote in an album : — 

Nor pass these words as idle phrases by, 

Stranger, I never writ a flattery, 

Nor signed the page that registered a lie. 
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, A^?r V . — 1, Reports of decisions of the Judicial Committee of 
tie Privy Council on appeal from the Supreme and 6 udder l)ewan- 
ny Courts in East India . Vol. VIII. By E. F. Moore, London: 
1861. 

2, A Practical Treatise on the Appellate 1 Jurisdiction of"’ the 
House of Lards and the Privy Council. By John Mac queen. 
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8. Practice of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council . By 
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4. Proceedings and Ordinances of the Privy Council of England . 
By Sir Harris Nicolas. 7 Vols. London : 1881. 

5. An Essay on the Authority of the. King's Council. By Sir 
F. Palgrave. London: 1841. 

T HE object of the following pages is to elucidate the history 
of the only institution in England, ,with which India and 
the British colonies, are habitually and directly brought into 
contact. The wise principles which have animated the recent 
dealings of the motheY country with the colonies, have with- 
drawn their affairs very much from the immediate contact of 
Parliament, but have centered in the Sovereign in Council a con- 
stant control over the administration of justice. This right is 
inherent in the person of the sovereign and belongs to the idea of 
royalty. In reference to India that right has been the subject of 
several Acts of Parliament, defining, controlling and confirming 
it. The 3 and 4 William IV. c 41, created ‘the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council* and secured a certain and speedy 
hearing of appeals from India, and to facilitate such hearing pro- 
vided for tlie appointment of retired Indian Judges as Assessors* 
to the Court. The Privy Council also entertains appeals from 
the jpooleeiastical and Admiralty Courts, but not from the Courts 
of common law and equity, or in criminal cases when the crime 
is committed within the jurisdiction of the British Courts. It 
is also the recognized executive or deliberative body of the state 
— the cabinet Being entirely. unknown to the law. We desire to 
trace and ascertain the legal rights and constitutional importance 
of an institution which is interesting to India in common with 
the* whole colonial empire of Great Britain. Nor is the subject 
without importance in the constitutional history of Great Britain, 
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for in a structure of .such continuous growth alnjost every 
part has a separate history and marks the fate of a a^tinct pim- 
eiple of politics. The struggles of the commons and tbe ^se of 
the third estate are more familiar subjects, and appeal fo popn* ar 
sympathy; but the vicissitudes to which the sovereign s pnvy 
council has been exposed are of hardly less historical and con- 
stitutional moment. - . ... 

The Saxon times are the source of English history* and in f their 
riu&ed simplicity, we are accustomed to seek the indistinct and 
half-formed outlines of institutions familiar to ourselves in the 
fulness of maturity. A council of government however is so 
obvious an expedient, that every nation not entirely destitute of 
free spirit has adopted it. In Tacitus* we have the well known 
description of the primitive Germans ‘ de minoribus rebus prin- 

* cipes consultant : de majoribus omnes ; ita tamen ut ea quoque 

* quorum penes plebem arbitrium est apud principee pertracten- 
4 fcur.* In other words we find there is a select council of adminis- 
tration ; the larger body meet to control, advise and legislate. 
The aflinity of race prepares us for the striking resemblance to 
this which we find in the llomeriet council. There the separate 
functions of tlie/JovArj and the ayo pn arc constantly distinguished. 
The former, composed* of ytpo vtvq whose power and personal 
capacity conferred the right ol attendance, were entrusted with 
the more secret business of the executive and exercised in the 
latter the indisputable influence of intellectual superiority. The 
ay opr) in its turn was the arena where the great questions of 
peace and war were discussed and decided by the general voiceof the 
community. Amongst the Anglo-Saxons we find traces of two 
distinct councils— oue the precursor of Parliament, the other the 
germ of the Privy Council. The first— well known tons as the 
witenagemote — was convened by royal writ at all seasons of the 
year; Christmas, Easter anil Whitsuntide being then, as subse- 
quently under the Normans, most usually selected. It undoubted- 
possessed concurrently with the king the legislative power its 
share in the executive extended to treaty making, negotiations 
with foreign powers, the conduct of hostilities, and even in 
some degree to a supervision over the grants to monasteries and 
the stdte of ecclesiastiqal discipline. As a high court ofjudi- 
cature, the principle on which its authority was chiefly based 
grew out of the frequent necessity for the executive interfering, 
where by reason of * plight on oite side and un might on the 
* other/ the due administration of justice was impeded and defied. 


• Germ. XI. 

^ Gladstone'! Horn, vol IU. W-lAl 
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• pn th$ gjfcfeer band, we have the select council, or committee of 
adminisflitS^n, apart from tho larger witenagemote; its exis* 
tfnoe has however been disputed. From the circumstances of 
the time the natural presumption in its favor is neglected 
pei amfdst our notions of the popular spirit of the adminis- 
tration. A full assembly of the witenagemote, even if we re-* 
strict the right of attendance to thanes who held forty hydes of 
land, would be of unfrequent occurrence. As business multiplied 
it would naturally fall into the hands of a select few, chosen, 
prpbably, by the king from his witenagemote. Men, Whose 
intellectual and material resources gave them aecendanoy in 
church or state, whose sympathies were all with the ruling caste , 
and whose provincial authority was indisputable, naturally en- 
grossed the authority of the executive, reserving questions of 
importance, which demanded the full strength of government, 
for the consideration of the more general assembly. Evidence 
has also been deduced from the numerous charters granted by 
the kings, and dated from the different manors in their progresses 
through their dominions, of the constant attendance of a select 
few in the king’s council. The authority of Iiincmar* has 
been cited to prove the existence in the administration of Char- 
lemagne, of a secret select council for public business, claiming 
also an appellate jurisdiction over the different tribunals of the 
country. A similar necessity — that of constant attendance on 
the King required by the exigencies of the administration from 
the time of Egbert, who came to the English throne fresh from the 
court of Charlemagne, — must have led to the establishment of 
government by i king in council.’ Nor is it probable that, when 
the select council of the kings came to be established, it would 
be restrained from exercising the full powers, executive and 
judicial, of the larger assembly by any other consideration than 
the insufficiency* of its authority, in cases of emergency, to give a 
binding force to its acts and decisions. 

Thus tlie constitutional functions of this council were two- 
fold-executive and judicial. In cither case it was the representa^ 
ti<re of the witenagemote, but placed in closer personal relations 
with the king, and deriving from him a more direct and active 
authority. Judicial power was of two kinds, original and appel- 
late* When the former was exercised by cither the larger or the 
smaller council it was by virtue of the royal authority — it was the 
interference of the Government as the conservator of the public 
peace. The latter devolved upon the witenagemote because it 
, ' _ __ ___ - * # _ J 

* Kembles Saxons in England, v. 188 . • 
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stood in the relation of a federative t assembly. to the local courts 1 
for purposes of protection andappeal: *f hewhok Anglo-Saxon 
polity was baaed upon judicial in&Ututions-Trthe loot, tb'ehundreff, 
the court of the ealderman> each tenacious of its exclusive juris- 
diction over suitors within its limits, but deferring to the . royal 
witan as .the great council in which all inferior jurisdictions were 
merged. 

Both in the leet and in the witenagemote, the judicial drew after 
it the legislative power ; they who condemned apportioned the 
penalty — those devised the remedy who preferred the complaint. 
The witenagemote consisting of ealdermen and thanes (often 
possessing individual powers of jurisdiction), and of delegates from 
provincial leets and gemots, effected a concentration of judicial 
power originally inherent in the local courts. These were famous 
for their independence, and therefore, if the witenagemote intercept- 
ed the judicial process of the court below, it violated the constitu- 
tion ; an appellate jurisdiction alone had been assigned and that 
too only when justice had been thrice denied. The more power I ul 
thanes, who could not be rendered amenable to the inferior courts, 
would naturally look to the supreme council of the state. But 
it was contrary to the spirit of this supreme court to multiply 
the business which might come before it. If the plaintiff sought 
justice from the king in the first instance, he incurred a fine* in 
compensation for the privilege. Justice must have been thrice 
denied at home ; and the reason for this precaution against un 
excess of business seems to lie in the, burden and inconveuienco 
entailed by attendance on the members of the council. 

But, however, favorable this scheme of polity may have been to 
the liberty of the subject, it certainly did not secure the general pro- 
gress of society after. The Saxons had held power in the island, 
for six hundred years the introduction of the Normans seemed 
necessary to infuse new spirit into the machinery of government, 
though it did not essentially change its form. The courts oi 
justice retained the same powers though the bishop was with- 
drawn from the county court and a yoyal justiciary presided in 
the hundred. How far this and the changes in the tenure of 
land by enhancing the power of the king affected the position 
of the Quria Kegis, as the supreme council then, thor^h probably 
not for the first time, came to be designated is a point to be con- 
sidered in estimating the relative position of the select council to 
the king on the one hand, and to the. Great Council or Parliament 
on the other. The continuance of this select council during the 
Norman period is a reasonable theory, both from the necessities of 

• Atheist an, quoted Kdin. Review, vol xxxv. 
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William’s portion as an invader and as a ohieflain of a powerful 
band of noble*, and from the repugnance of these nobles to anything 
like a regular attendance at court. Whatever rights, legislative 
and judicial, were possessed by the Curia Regis would naturally be 
constantly exercised by a much smaller council, who would* in 
, matters of higher importance, convene the larger assembly iu 
order to give greater stability to the acts of government. The 
courts de more when "William and his sons * wore their crowns,’ held 
at Christmas, Easter, and Whitsuntide, would from time to time 
vary in the numbers who attended them, and have in fact been re- 
garded* as the select council distinct from the Curia Regis which 
was even, it is said, occasionally assembled at the same time. How- 
ever this may have been, there is no evidence that they differed 
from the Curia Regis with respect t,o their rights and privileges. 
But during this general assemblage of the barons, the powers of 
the select committee were suspended and the great council exercised 
the right of jurisdiction in the last resort, t partly we may believe 
from an inherent right of the peerage, grounded on feudal reasons; 
though in later times it was atlirmed by BractonJ that such 
judicial authority existed solely by delegation from the king. 

One important indication of the tendency of society to en- 
trust the exercise of power to the hands of a responsible few is 
early visible. A committee of seven great officers of state 
with certain barons as assessors was established, possessing 
rights of jurisdiction Which fell into its exclusive hands whilst it 
held sittings ‘ ad scaccarium/ This was the first institution 
of the Exchequer court — the Curia Regis ad Scaccarium—i for 
the exclusive Administration of all affairs connected with the 
revenue of the kingdom, and with jurisdiction in all causes which 
pertained to it, afterwards indefinitely extended by a legal fiction, 
which supposes some debt to the crown as the basis of the 
action. 

This was in the reign of Henry I, and at the close of Stephen’s 
we arrive at a period which is an era in English history. The 
courts which had been held ‘ de more’ at Christmas, Easter, and* 
Whitsuntide had now fallen into disuse ; the rivalry between the 
secular and ecclesiastical powers had already taken the form, 
aftejwirds so strongly developed, of a tenacious claim to qpparatc, 
and then superior, jurisdiction ; and the sovereign, with his chief 
justiciary Glanville, possessed a genius for legislation which lias 

# Report of the Lords’ Committee nu the dignity of & Peer, 
t Edin. Review, vol. xxrvi. 364. • 

t Bracton iii, 10. Dictum est in proiimo de ordinaria jurisdictions qum 
pertinet ad rogem, &c. * 
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gained an imperishable reputation. Every tjiiitg pointed to i 
new settlement of our judicial 'institutions. It was contended 
by Mr. Allen in opposition to most antiquaries, tbat^/ii the 
great. Council at Clarendon (1164) during this reign, ^sepa- 
ration of a smaller council from the curia reps first, took place. 
Iu this reign at least this council was confirmed and fully esta- ( 
hlished, hut we also have clear indications of the existence of 
another court, still with the title of * Curia Regis/ for the express 
purpose of administering justice, always following the king’s 
person as the source of its authority, and on which the title of 
Court of King’s Bench was afterwards bestowed. The cjhief jus- 
ticiary usually presided, but the king was by law the president, 
and there are instances cited by Madox* of Henry III personal- 
ly sitting for the administration of justice. The rolls of the King’s 
Bench have been published by Sir F. Palgravef from 6 Richard 
I, and are the most ancient in existence ; dating more than half 
a century beyond the “ Olim” registers of the 28 Louis IX (1254), 
which are the oldest continental rolls preserved to us in a con- 
tinuous form. The records, however, must have been taken at a 
still earlier period ; for one in 2 Henry II is extant, and another 
preserved to* us of 9 John quotes one which then existed of 7 
Henry II. J Few, however, of those reigns remain, the greater 
number having been lost together with those of the early years 
of Richard I. 

The authority of Benedict Abbas is relied upon by Mr. Hardy 
and Mr. TIallam to prove a subsequent remodelling of this court ; 
vi& that in 1 17G Henry II reduced the number of justices from IS 
to 5 and ordered that they should remain in the king’s court to 
hear all writs of the kingdom, referring to the king and the 
wisest men of the kingdom the decision of any cause which 
they could not settle. Madox refers to Iloveden, who says that 
in 1179 the king at a great council at Windsor divided England 
into four parts, with a justice for each division. This will be 
sufficient to account for the jurisdiction of the King’s Bench 
•being intimately bound up with the common laws and usages 
of the country. This institution together with that of the ap- 
pointment of justices in eyre soon drained away the jurisdiction 
of the Ipcal courts ; the king’s council retaining, as we have seen, 
a general appellate jurisdiction to correct erroneous decisions* but 

# Madox’s History of the Exchequer vol iii p. 100. 

f Sir F. Palgrave says (Essay j>. 62), * that the functions of this court worn 
not unfrequently exorcised by the kings in person, as late as the fiwt and second 
Edwards. 

t Pal grave’s Introd. to the Polls of the Curia Itegis, sect, i and li. 
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more freqtifchtly, as we may conjecture, to provide extraordinary 
remedies.* / 

It Wfe enacted by Magna Charta that the adjudication of all 
OOflrindfr pleas of a civil and criminal nature should be hold in 
sottte died place. This is the date generally assigned to the origin 
of the court of Common Bench though it is sometimes earned 
back to the reign of Richard l. 

Tims the three courts of common law grow out of the Curia 
Regis, and sought to establish their independence. In this br- 
evet they could not expect at the first to be successful. The 
consilium regis sat with the king’s bench and were so often 
mixed up with its transactions, that the style of that court was 
often coram consilio regis , or coram rege cl const lio. Under Ed- 
ward T, the epoch of the rise of the lawyers as a profession, we 
find this less frequent, though it still continued, either by way of 
advice on the part of the council, or when issue being joined 
before the council, in or out of Chancery, the record was sent 
down to the king’s bench. Again the barons of the Exchequer 
were also lords of the Council, though forming a separate court 
with a special seal in custody of the Chancellor of tlje Exchequer. 
They obtained civil and criminal jurisdiction, as wo have said 
before, under a legal fiction, until they were deprived of the latter by 
the statute 17 Charles I. The court of common pleas on the other 
hand was always distinct from the consilium regis : it decided in 
suits when brought between private parties and therefore not 
affecting the king. 

Next wemustnoticethe consilium regis ordinarium which consist- 
ed, according to Sir Matthew Hale, of all the members of the Privy 
Council, the great officers of state, the master of the wifhlrobe the 
treasurer and comptroller of the household, the chamberlain of the 
exchequer the judges of the bench, masters of chancery, till under 
EdwardltvVi periti or lawyers might also receive a writ of summons. 
When all met together they were the king’s great councilf and de- 
cided on the weightiest affairs of state ; when the business was of 
a more contracted nature, those only were summoned under whosd 
Cognizance it might seem more especially to fall. The privy 
council were a select body of these, and entrusted with the secret 
^flairs of state, but often from the indefiniteness of constitutional 
ideas then prevailing, perhaps from usurpation, exercised powers 
which more properly belonged to the consilium ordinarium. 

* This latter branch of its jurisdiction is not clireytly traceable higher than 
the reign of Henry III. 

t Hale’s jurisdiction of House of Lords’ c. 4. of HaUsm's Middle Ages, 
vol iii. 138, 
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The office and business of this consilium ordinarium* which was 
summoned by the king, must be Qescribed in reference first, to its 
deliberative office or power of advice, secondly to its decisive power 
or power of jurisdiction. The former of these included consulta- 
tions about affairs of state and public business, as peace, war, 
finance, truces, leagues and matters of that sort, to which they were 
summoned by the king. The latter comprised petitions to the 
king when specially recommended by him to them ; also petitions 
addressed to king and council, and of course those addressed solely 
to the council. These petitions were not very generally decided 
before the council. Sometimes they referred them coram magno 
consilio , sometimes coram rege. The usual custom, however, was 
to refer them to the courts, where they were legally determinable. 
The Council would easily be induced to part with this element of 
power partly in deference to the jealousy of the people in favor of 
common law, partly because the judges of the bench were always 
members of the consilium ordinarium , and in the early history of 
these courts the members of the consilium, ordinanum were of 
right assessors to them. Till 5 liichard II c. 9 the usual way 
and remedy for the king's creditor was to petition the Council in 
Chancery. 

The Privy Council grew up out of the consilium ordinarium 
whoso name it for a long time retained. It was a committee of 
government sworn to secrecy, and it gradually assumed a separate 
existence, as partly the courts of law became established in their 
independence, partly they themselves had no occasion for the 
presence of the judges and lawyers in the more secret business 
of the executive. It did not. in general assume the title of 
Privy Council of England till after the reigh of Ileury VI., t 
though earlier instances are found of its adopting the name. The 
indeiiniteness of its authority arose from the fact that it* mem- 
bers also belonged to the consilium ordinarium , and as such could 
appeal to abundant precedent for their interference in the pro- 
ceedings of the courts, both of law and equity. The justification 
«of such interference arose from precedents alone— the questionable 
precedents attending the gradual birth of those courts, before 
their independence was secured and their authority defined. The 
exercise* of this authority on the part of the king's council, .how- 
ever salutary it might be in some cases, admitted of being ren- 

# As the consilium ordinarium becamd more defined in its constitution, 
the great council appearj in 'a two-fold phase according as it sat in parliament 
or out of it; in the former alone did it exercise judicial and legislative pow- 
ers (vide Hale e. 2.) ; in the latte* it had ceased to appear in Hale’s time. 

t Sir Harris Nicolas’s Preface to Rolls of Privy Council, vol. I, p. 4 & c. 
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dered subservient to the worst passions of political life. It was 
contrary to the genius of our waxon institutions, and was resist- 
ed by the free spirit of our forefathers, as an unwarrantable 
stretch of arbitrary power. In the direct exercise of royal pre- 
rogative and aristocratic influence, it had a constant ten- 
dency to swerve into paths unknown to the constitution, and 
subversive of the long established rights of judicial indepen- 
dence. And although in an early period of our constitutional 
history, the weakness of established law required the ajrm of 
Government for the security of society, still the whole frame 
work of the constitution of the country having been erected with 
a view to render law supreme over the throne and over the execu- 
tive, every effort was made to repress its extravagances, till under 
the sway of the Tudors, the licence of prerogative defied the control 
oflaw. The act of 3 Hen VII. c. i., which established and extended 
the Star Chamber, obeyed the worst precedents of an infant 
society, in which the legislature had, probably from necessity, 
entrusted «the executive council of government with direct juris- 
diction. Those precedents we must exhibit, as well as the 
statutes directed against their oppressive consequences, and in 
them we hope to find an explanation of the institution of the 
Star Chamber — a tribunal whose excesses were among the pro- 
minent causes of the civil wars of the seventeenth century. 

Unsuccessful in its attempts to render the courts of common 
law the •instruments *of its authority, the Privy Council had 
nevertheless a fruitful source of influence in the extensive equit- 
able jurisdiction, which was then in being, and to which at dirst 
the council possessed an undivided claim. It included, at that 
early period of our judicial forms, the cognizance of crimes and a 
general right to interfere with the due course of law. Put though 
the administration of equity was vested, in early times, iu the 
king’s council,* there was growing up also from an early period 
the Court of Chancery which gradually established its supreme 
power. We need not stop to discuss the antiquity of this equit- 
able jurisdictiouf of chancery, but merely its extension from th# 
reign of Edward I to that of Richard II. Chancery down to 
the time of Fleta, consisted of clerks, who examined petitions and 
afforded relief by the king’s writ. The council was accustomed 
to borrow its own process from the chancellor, who held the Great 
Seal, and who, partly from that fact, and partly from the ability 
from time tostime displayed by him, succeeded in securing the 

* Palgrave’a Essay 3-4. • 

t Vide Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, vol. i. p« 180 . 
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presidency of the council, and eventually, the right to holdasepa-* 
rate court of appeal. John gave to the justiciary the power oh his 
own authority to issue writs de cursn. These writs were then* five 
in number, but in the next reign they increased to fifty-one. The 
king’s consent was always necessary for special writs of any kind — 
after the Mad Parliament at Oxford the further consent of the < 
council was required. t Edward I was accustomed to delegate the 
exercise of his prerogative to the Chancellor andMaster of the Rolls 
by writ of privy seal as well as to the Council, t In the reign of 
Edward II, according to the instance quoted by Lord Campbell, § 
the court was in the habitual exercise of its functions, and under 
Edward III the Chancellor became possessed of ordinary juris- 
diction of great importance. 

The question now arises as to the Council’s relation to and 
influence upon the Court of Chancery. The original bond of 
uuion was in the person of the Chancellor, who presided in both 
and from whom the process of each originated. Causes pending 
before the council became for the most part returnable into 
■Chancery to he heard cor am conftilio regis in can cellar id. Chancery 
together with the council often based its jurisdiction || in certain 
cases on special acts of parliament passed for that purpose. And 
we have the opinion of Sir Francis Palgrave^ that it may bo 


# Viz. thoso dc recto mart d'a uncestre —novel disseisin— dc nativis et 
fugitivis—de divisis facte, nils. 

t Vide Palgravu’s En.sov , 

X It was during this reign that tho office of justiciary was abolished, and 
the Separate jurisdiction ot chancery established 
§ Lives of the Chancellors, vol i. 200-0. 

|l e. g. (1) with reference to the privy council. 

27 Ed. 111c. 1. Statute of Provisoes enabling them to take cognizance of 
all casus of illegal suing in the Court ot Rome. 

12 Hie. li. c. 2. in all cases oi ' scandal um magnafum . 

13 Hen. IV. in cases of great riot and public disturbance. 

(2) with reference to the Court of Chancery. 

36 Ed. III. “ if any man that feeleth himself aggrieved contrary to any 
articles above written, or others contained in divers statutes, will come into 
chancery, or any for him, and there make his complaint, he shall presently 
there have remedy by force of the • aid articles, without elsewhere pursuing 
to have remedy.’* Vide Hallam's Middle Ages, vol. Ill, 246. 

2. I Jen. 6 st. 1. c. 9. enabled the Chancellor to issue writs of procla- 
mation in eases of murder and bloodshed, exactly analagous to those issued 
by the council or by parliament. 

33. Hen. 6. c. 1. extended this power for the apprehension of fugitive 
servants, embezzling .the goods of their masters, to be exercised nevertheless 
with the advice of the chief jhsticesof either bench, or of the chief baron of the 
exchequer. 

*f Palgrave’s Essay on King’s Council, p. $5, 
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•conflidereliw fully established, that until a comparatively recent 
period^the Chancellor never exercised any judicial functions un- 
less when direoted by the council or acting by its authority. Tho 
ordinary coarse of events,* and the constant desire of inde- 
pendence, natural to a court of justice in a free country, tended 
to the establishment of the separate jurisdiction of the Chancery 
courts. This was consummated in the reign. of Richard II, when 
on the introduction of feoffments to uses without any legal 
security for the cestui qne use, the courts of equity undertook to 
protect him, and by enforcing the earnest appeal to the 'con- 
science of the feoffee whieli was generully inserted in a deed 
to uses, recognized the existence of fiduciary estates, which re- 
mained without the pale of common law. Thus they gained 
exclusive cognizance over a most important branch of busiuess 
transactions aud established an ^sceudaucy which they have t 
retained to the present day. 

What then had become of the authority of the Privy Council ? 
Deprived^as it would seem, in great measure, of the exclusive 
exercise of either ordinary or extraordinary jurisdiction, the in- 
ference would be, that it was confined to the power which alone 
it had properly inherited from the consilium ordinarium , viz the 
deliberative power, or power of advice. Nor were these courts 
of law and equity the only rivals to its authority. The Great 
Council had developed into a Parliament, and the I louse of Lords 
in the time of Edward *111 seemed disposed to resume the old 
functions of the great body, of the aristocracy, and reconstitute 
themselves the High Court of English Justice, reducing the 
Council to the position of advisers and assessors, or, ns Sir M. 
Hale terms it, to that of a consilium in consilio. The ‘ faithful and 
‘ discreet' commons also aspired to share in the supreme judicial 
authority, aud instances are recorded of their interference. By 
the time of Henry V this jealousy had grown till they petitioned 
that no 'authority of Parliament* should be conveyed to either 
the Council or the Chancellor, for the purpose of putting any 
man to answer, contrary to law, without the endorsement of nnji 
“ the assent and request of the Commons.”^ Statute law through- 
out had not been neglected in the endeavour to repress the autho- 
rityjof the Council. Magna Charta itself had laid # down as 

# The transfer of the Chancellorship from the exclusive hands of tho 
clergy, in the reign of Edward III, tended to throw the Courts of Chancery 
more on the «id<f of the people. • 

% Rot. Pari. IV. 187, Vide Palgrave’s Essay. This srems to have been intend- 
ed to restrain the practice of issuing writs to the Sheriff to make proclamation 
for any man within the county, to appear before tho Council or the Chancellor 
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a precedent that no freeman should be arrested, imprisoned, or* 
disseised of his freehold, or outlawed or destroyed in any manner 
except by judgement of his peers or by the law of the land. The 
5 Ed. Ill declared, that no man should be prejudged of life and 
limb, nor should his lands, tenements, goods and chattels be 
seized into the king’s hands, contrary to the great Charter and the « 
law of the land. The 25 Ed. Ill c. 4 enacted, that no man should 
be taken by petition or suggestion to the king and his council, 
unless it were by writ original at the common law, nor should he 
be put out of his franchise or freehold, unless he were duly put to 
answer, and prejudged of the same by due course of law. The 42 
Ed. III. c. 3. in reference to persons accused and taken, and caused 
to come before the king’s council by writ, or otherwise against 
the law, enacted that no man be put to answer without presentment 
before justices or master of record, or by due process and writ origi- 
nal, according to the old law of the land. These statutes were con- 
stantly evaded, but still other abridgements of the council’s power 
were devised. A n<tit ores petition u m* were established, wl# soon ab- 
sorbed their business in reference to petitions in parliament. State 
business multiplied and withdrew their attention, and finally, the 
expenoes incurred induced the suitors themselves to institute their 
suits, in the first instance, in the courts where they were legally 
determinable. Thus the decisive power of the council in foro con- 
tention became limited to their influence in the house of Lords as 
a consilium in consilio , to the authority Which devolved on them 
during the parliamentary recess, to the king’s delegated right 
of rpvalty. Ordinances could bo made by the council at the 
petition of the commons and with the consent of the lords to 
avoid the necessity of a new law, or they could be made by the 
king and council, or by the council with the king’s consent. 

It would be beside the purpose of this; article to trace the rapid 
growth of the power of chancery during the reigns of the three 
Edwards. It undoubtedly bad together with the rise of the 
commons great influence in settling and defining, for a time and 
a certain extent, the authority of the Privy Council. But it 
was an inevitable result of each minority, and each appointment 
of a council of Government by the legislature, or by an aristo- 
cracy in arms, that the powers of the king’s continual council became 
increased. It was with the long minority of Henry III that its 
judicial and political authority became established, and we enter 


# Tho<o were a parliament ary committee consisting of bishops, earls, baron*, 
r aud judges. They answered in the name of the council, and occasionally refer* 
ed their business to the magnum consilium . Palgrave. 
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'on the path of its ascertained ^istory. From that time down- 
wards its members were the ordinary advisers of the crown, and in 
the 43rd of his t reign Henry III promised to do nothing with- 
out the consent of the nobles, selected to be his council.* After 
20 Edward I, the justices of the king’s bench were no longer mem- 
bers of it, and under Henry V the jurisdiction of the council and 
of chancery became distinct. The work of separation continued 
till in the reign of Edward IV the judges declared ‘that the 
four courts were the king’s ^courts and had been so time out of 
mind, so that no man knoweth that which is most ancient.’f 
The reign of Richard II followed by the rise of the Lancas- 
trian dynasty forms an important epoch in our constitutional 
history. The courts of law and equity were by this time strong 
enough to restrain the judicial authority of the council, and 
accordingly we find that from Richard II to Edward VI, greater 
regularity was observed in its proceedings. Still however the 
watchful eye of Parliament was ever observant of its conduct, 
and the evidence which the Rolls and Statute Book afford of the 
estimation in which it was held, will materially assist in ascertain- 
ing its historical and constitutional position. Wc.must however 
before pursuing any further this part of our subject first advert 
to the authority, which the Council exercised in the executive 
administration of affairs. The conduct of Richard had tended 
to provoke the power of parliament, and to' throw all classes of 
society on the side of his council, with the view of restraining his 
excesses by their administrative authority. Royal authority in 
the next reign was weakened by the feebleness of the royal iitlo 
and by internal divisions, and in the reign of Ilenry V by tlio 
frequent absence of the king. The long minority of Henry VI, 
was soon followed by the turbulence of the civil wars, and at the 
accession ot the Tudors the council, no longer drawing its in- 
fluence from the heart of a powerful nobility, became the tool of 
royal prerogative. , During the period which immediately pre- 
ceded this, we have ample historical evidence of its proceedings 
and ordinances in the rolls, Which have been published by Sir Ilarrw 
Nicolas, and which extend %m 10 Richard II to 13 Ilenry VI, 
with some scattered entries for the rest of that reign, and are 
again renewed late in the reign of Henry VIII from 15 Mi to 1512. 
Ihese invaluable historical records afford considerable information 
respecting the nature and duties of the office of Privy Councillor. 
The power of appointment seems to have been vested in the crown^ 

* Spence on the Laws of Europe, p. 538 

T 8 Co. Preface xvi. as quoted Spence’s equitable jurisdiction, vol. i. p. 33 1. 
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restricted by various regulations of Parliament made trom tune to a 
time as to tbe duration of its tenure, and by the necessity of 
making popular selections. We can hardly consider it otherwise 
than an encroachment on the prerogative, when, favoured by the 
circumstances of the moment, attempts were made to dictate to 
tke*king’the appointments to his Council. 

The great officers of state and the two archbishops sat of right 
at the Council board; the primate claiming for himself and his 
successors to be present at all the king's councils, general, special, 
and secret.* Daily attendance seems to have been exacted on 
pain of being finedf, a consequence probably of the high salaries to 
which they were entitled. The question of their pay engrossed 
the attention of the council pretty considerably from time to 
time. In 13 Richard II an ordinance declares that the ‘ batchelors' 
shall receive reasonable fees, those of the lords will be regulated 
by the king and council. In 5 Hen VI the Duke of Gloucester 
was allowed the enormous sum of 3000 marks from the Trea- 
surer for attendance in council; and an ordinance of 2 Henry VI 
apportions their pay to the members of the council according to 
their rank, and provide* a scale of tines for non-attendance in pro- 
portion to their pay. An entry of the 28th February 1424 is in- 
teresting, as it narrates the form of oath adopted by a Privy Coun- 
cillor on taking his seat — * on the 28th day of the said month, 

* John Lord of Scroop swore on the holy gospels in the usual form 

* faithfully to counsel for the good of tho king and realm, and 

* was admitted forthwith to the king's council in the presence 
*of the Lords, the Duke of Gloucester, the archbishop of Cunter- 
'bury, tho bishops of Winchester, Norwich | &e.' 

Regulations for the governance of the council often formed the 
subject of parliamentary debate, and we also tind the council lay- 
ing down strict rules for their own guidance and enforcing 
their observance by prescribed penalties. In 10 Richard II on 
the 8th of March, an ordinance was made relative to the tran- 
saction of business, which gave to government business tho 
precedence, apportioning to the justices, the chancellor, and the 
treasurer respectively, whatever related to the common law, to 
chancery or to the exchequer, reserving for the king's considera- 
tion all matters which could not be expedited without his special 
consent, and referring all other important business to be deter- 
mined by such members of the council as might be present, witl\ 
this exception that, as no grant to the detriment pf the king’s 

* Rolls of Privy Council, vol. i. ^.3. * 

t Sir H. Nicolas pref. to Rolls ol Privy Council, vol. i. p 5. 

X Ibid vol. III. p. U7, 
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'revenue could pass without advice of the council, (a necessary 
regulation when we regard the authentidhted accounts of Ri- 
chard’s extravagance), such advice should not be given without the 
consent of the aukes of Guienne, York and Gloucester, and of the 
chancellor or of two of them. To the keeper of the Privy Seal to- 
gether with such members of the council as might be present, was 
allotted the duty of examining the various petitions of less mo- 
ment which should from time to time be presented by the people. 

In 21 Richard II, we have an early precedent for the council 
interposing in ecclesiastical matters, and ordering general prayers 
and thanksgivings in all churches throughout the kingdom for 
the soul of the duke of Gloucester who had confessed and repented 
of his treason before his death. From the moment of the accession 
of Henry IV, the difficulties which surrounded the throne were 
immense, and with the exception of one short interval not long 
before the close pf this reign, the title of the house of Lancaster 
can hardlybe said tobave been thoroughly acquiesced in, till thebat- 
tle of Agincourt revived the glories of the two Edwards, and inspir- 
ed a general satisfaction. The alienation of France in consequence 
of the death oflsabella’s husband Richard II — Scotlrpid for her own 
ends keeping alive the delusions respecting his hiding place; the 
rebellions of Glendower, Mortimer, and subsequently the Percies; 
the animosities of the Lollards and Churchmen, presented a stormy 
scene of politics to the occupant of a throne whose very title was 
with justice disputed.* The object of Ilenry was to put himself 
forward as the champion. of order — to make as it were the 
factions and institutions of the country find m his policy 
the security for their existence, whatever resentment they might 
harbonr against him. Though Henry played his difficult game 
with consummate ability and tact, it was impossible but that under 
such circumstances the more liberal element of .constitutional 
government should flourish and become established. We are 
not concerned with any of these, except so far as the greater re- 
gularity of the council’s proceedings and the greater deference 
paid by the sovereign to its political influence, may have affected 
the general welfare of society, The limits of its judicial authority 
were now becoming as nearly ascertained, as the nature of the 
times would permit : its executive functions were also, brought 
prominently forward and resolutely maintained. The registers 
of its proceedings disclose the manner in which it carried on the 
public business with regard to revenue, the internal govern- 
ment of the country, the management *of foreign affairs, decid- 
ing upon petitions, and listening to disputes on questions of 
court etiquette. 
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The key to the position of the Privy Council at the com! 
mencement of this re4gn is to be e found in their settled, growing 
reluctance to meet parliament for supplies* if it could possibly 
be avoided. Several attainders had followed fipon the recent 
successful usurpation of the throne and large estates had fallen 
to the crown. These together with the ordinary revenues of 
the kingdom afforded reasons ample enough to have justified 
the commons in inquiring into grievances and above all in rais- 
ing the inconvenient question of the disposal of the public re- 
venues. Whether this question, so far as regarded the forfeited 
estates, had become a personal one to any members of the Coun- 
cil or not, it is certain that a reluctance on their part to meet 
parliament was the cause okgreat disasters at the commencement 
of this reign, and was a sufficient pressure on their administration 
to prevent them from establishing any undue ascendancy. They 
commence together with the Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
therefore forming the Great Council, on the Oth of February 
1 tOO with an agreement that the peers should grant the king au 
aid, and that letters of Privy Seal shouldjbe sent round to the 
abbots throughout the kingdom for that purpose. They appor- 
tion almost every expense of the king’s household, arrange the 
outlay on the retinue and attendance of queen Isabel who was 
now leaving England; the public purse seems to have been 
entirely abandoned to them and it is impossible to charge them 
with either extortion or profusion. 

In regard to the rebellion which broke out in North Wales 
Sir 4 ,TIenry Percy appears as the discontented general whose 
troops are ill paid, whose schemes arc frustrated and whose en- 
gagements are broken — all which he directly charges upon the 
Council in no measured terms, in consequence of their having in 
modern phraseology starved the war. During the month of 
Mayt Uhl the council receive incessant complaints of the non- 
payment of moneys, at the commencement of June}; lie states 
his utter inability to bear with the expense any longer, and in a 
gionth afterwards^ he complains that the king had enjoined 
payment upon the Treasurer, that the Treasurer had promised 
payment if the Council consented, but that the Council had 
broken their promise. He then charges them with mal-adminis- 
tration and ignorance of the importance of keeping the marches 


* Sir H. Nicolas Pref. to Rolls of Privy Council vol. i. p. ^xxiii. 
t Rolls I. p. 150. 
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and adds that he has written to the king to refuse any further 
responsibility in the matter — those who withhold supplies must- 
bear the blame. 

The disgust of Sir Henry Percy is but the commencement of 
the Council's difficulties* Next year* on the 3rd of February 
» 1402 they appointed persons to superintend the payments to be. 
made out of the subsidies granted to the king in the last 
Parliament. On the Ihth of May the king wrote from Berk- 
hampstead to the Council to express surprise that the marriage 
portion of his daughter the Princess Blanche had been withheld 
and to desire instant payment. The same month Richard of 
York demanded payment for his retinue whose term of ser- 
vice had expired, and who would disband unless paid.f The 
Prince of Wales also sent the same month from Shrewsbury 
demanding immediate supplies ; J no more favorable opportunity 
would occur for suppressing the rebellion, but his soldiers 
refused to remain unless they had their pay. Still the CounciL 
declined to summon Parliament, but they requested in the 
king’s name loans frqm the bishops, abbots, priors, knights and 
others. The amount obtained did not remove the pressure of 
pecuniary difficulties. The earl of || Northumberland wrote on 
the 30 May 1403 that Ormeston castle in Scotland would be his 
own on the first of August — he has hostages for his security — 
unless it should previously be rescued by the French who were 
already making preparations for that object. On the 2Gth of 
June he followed up the application by a letter to the king charg- 
ing the council with withholding payment against the royal tym- 
mand, and intimating that the lio.ior and chivalrous renown of the 
kingdom required that the expedition should not be frustrated. 

A fortnight afterwards*the king wrote to the Council^ command- 
ing payment for the retinue of the Prince of Wales, and a week 
afterwards he announces the rebellion of Sir Henry Percy. 
The irritation appears to have arisen quite as much, if not more, 
on account of the Council as of the king. There is a jealousy 
of the Council’s power, a suspicion that poverty was not thg 
only ground for withholding supplies; and when we consider 
the impolicy of exciting the enmity of the powerful house 

of Northumberland in the difficulties by which the Crown was 

• ^ » 

* Rolls I. p. 179. 
tVol. I. 187: 
i II. 62. 

I) II. 203. 

$ II. 206. 
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beset, the ' sorry battle of Shrewsbury 1 must be regarded as the* 
fault or misfortune of the Council’s administration. 

Other notices occur during this reign of the Council’s fiscal 
regulations ; on a subsidy being granted they appear to appor- 
tion the sums which shall be devoted for specific purposes* 
such as the garrison of Calais — the marches thereof — the . 
king’s household, wardrobe, &c. — the repayment-of money which 
had been advanced to the king, and also * to avoid the clamour 
of the people.’ 

At other times they borrowed money upon their own personal 
security the lords of the Council going down* for that purpose 
to their respective counties, where they exercised local influence. 
The king does not seem to have retained during this reign much 
control over the public purse. In 6 Henry IV (May 31. 1405) he 
wrototo the Council commanding payment to the Prince of Wales 
as Warden of the Welsh Marches of all the money appointed for 
the safeguard of Wales. This brought within the fortnight from 
the Council an answer specifying the sums which they had raised 
— the purpose for which they had been expended — and the im- 
possibility of complying with the commands of the king. Such 
were the exigences of the council and such the weakness of the 
executive with a contested title to the throne, that it was with the 
utmost reluctance that the ministers of the crown brought them- 
selves to face Parliament and renew from time to time that 
huckstering over grievance and supply which was for a long 
time the safeguard of our constitutional liberties. 

The administrative functions of the Privy Council were exer- 
cised to the utmost during nearly the whole of this reign. It 
seems that almost from the accession of Henry IV, the Council 
felt that in the extreme political confusion which ensued they 
must assume the whole direction of government. 

Accordingly they brought the whole state of affairs under the 
consideration of the king with their advice as to the treatment 
of Richard, supposing him still alive — the necessity of a general 
pardon in some cases to prevent malicious prosecutions — of a 
proclamation in others empowering justices and sheriffs to im- 
prison all offenders till information should be given to the 
king an f d council — of guarding the castles on the sea coast — 
of immediately assembling the navy, and of taking decisive 
steps to secure the due administration of justice. The Coun- 
cil also determined that a person should be appointed to re- 
port to the king the advice of the Council. It does not appear 


•Rolls, voll. p. 331. 11 Hen. IV. &c. 
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' whom. they thought fit to entrust with this office although it 
was one which naturally conferred tho highest distinction. 
Throughout the reign of Henry IV the Council appear to have 
regulated everything from the suppression of the rebellion of 
Hotspur down to the minutest arrangements respecting the 
retinue and property of Queen Isabel, the widow of the 
deposed sovereign, They order every general from the Piince of 
Wales downwards ; they advise tho king it is true, hut their tone 
at times rises to commands. In 8 Henry IV, they undertook to 
reform the royal household, and they requested the king # to re- 
move after Christmas to some place where it would be most con- 
venient, to make such ordinance for its governance as might tend 
to the pleasure of God and of the people * 

With reference to the Council’s rights of jurisdiction we may 
give the following instances. In the first year of this reign, De- * 
ceraber 1399, two petitions are tho subjects of decisions by the 
Council one from a minor, son and heir of the Duke of Norfolk, 
praying that a sum should be allowed for his maintenance out of 
two lordships in Wales; the other from John Skelton praying 
that the Council would direct the treasurer and barons of the 
exchequer to account with him for wages due. In’ 8 Henry IVf, 
the Mayor and aldermen of London brought an accusation 
against several persons, of using unlawful nets and resisting the 
subeonservator of the Thames and Medway. They pleaded guilty 
and were commanded*to surrender their nets to the Mjwor and 
replace them by others according to the standard of London. 

In 12 Hen. IV there is a clear indication of the tendency to 
adopt arbitrary proceedings on the part of the Council. A man 
uamed Edmond Leversegge had claimed tho manor of Frome 
Braunche with the hundred of Frome in right of his wife. The 
Council ordered him to remove his wife and family out of the 
said manor and hundred within one month next ensuing, and 
not allow them to re-enter till next Easter ; they further order 
him to attend daily at the Court of Chancery and not to depart 
without the permission of the Chancellor under penalty of 1000 
marks. * 

In 13 Henry IV there is a letter from the king to the Chancellor 
in which, although the subject closely affected the state of fo- 
reign affairs, the Council is not once mentioned, eommaitding him 
to renew certain letters of marque granted to John do Waghen*, 
who had bee* defrauded by two merchants of Leyden and Dcif, 


* Bolls I. p, 1—10 
1 1, p. 298. 
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against the subjects of the Duke of Bavaria, Count of Holland 1 
and Zealand, justice not having been rendered by. the said Duke. 
We find petitions sent up from all quarters ; one especially from 
Ireland to the king and Council praying against all manner of 
eyres,* and complaining of general misgovernment. The throne 
was generally the quarter to which petitions were addressed and 
they were returned with the answer f le Roy ad grants, le Roy le 
voul^, or that the king had referred them to the Council *to do 
thereip what the case required, or that the king had granted it 
with consent of the Council. 

The minutes of the Council in tho early part of the reign of 
Henry IY throw some light on the manner in which the criminal 
jurisdiction of the Council was extended and confirmed. In times 
of great civil commotion, as we have before observed, the law was 
not strong enough to vindicate itself. The common people be- 
came insolent (fiers), grand juries refused to present and it be- 
came necessary that, as in high quarters the example of rebellion 
had been set, so the re-establishment of order should be secured 
by the exertions of Government. Accordingly offenders were 
summoned before the king and Council, nor were they liberated 
again till their conduct had undergone an investigation by the 
ruling authorities. A proclamation was issued in which the 
justices and sheriffs wero ordered to suppress riotous assemblies 
and imprison the offenders, until information should be given to 
the king and his Council. There are timeS in the history even of 
a people inured to free government and habits of self-control 
wherf the security of society requires that the rights to independent 
justice shall be temporarily dispensed with. It was thus that 
the direct criminal jurisdiction of the Privy Council acquired 
validity, and precedents for future violations of the great charter 
in its most essential clauses were originated and established. 

One point of minor importance remains with which we 
may conclude our slight sketch of the varied subjects brought 
under the notice of the Council ; a question of court etiquette. In 
$ Henry IV two disputes on this subject arose, the earl of War- 
wick claiming precedence over the earl Marshal, and Lord Grey 
over Lord Beaumont which is said to be the earliest dispute of this 
nature between • barons . They were decided in favour of lords 
Warwick and Grey, but in 8 Henry VI the earl Marshalf again 
‘put forward his claim and the dispute was terminated by admit- 
ting him to the Dukedom as heir to bis father. * 


* II. p. 46. 

t See note Sir H. Nicolas, Rolls II. p. 105. 
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• This was the range of the Council’s authority as it was estab- 
lished at the accession of Henry IV. In the next reign, during 
which the sovereign was so often absent from the country, leaving 
the Council sole guardian of its honor and safety, that authority 
became more complete and consistent. Several instances occur 
of the council’s arbitrary interference with the liberties of 
the subject. Some foreign merchants residing in London were 
offered the alternative of subscribing loans to the sovereign* or of 
, being committed to prison. They chose the latter anc^ were 
released only on complying with the demands which were made 
on them. An individual case is presented in the fate of Sir 
Hugh Ansley who was committed by the Councilf to the Fleet 
and his lands forfeited for remaining in England when he had 
engaged to serve in France. 

In entering upon the reign of Henry VI, we must allude to the 
registry of the council’s ordinances and proceedings known as the 
* Book of the Council’. The MSS which formed the register consis- 
ted of several rolls of parchment and by some means or other be- 
came the property of Sir Robert Cotton and they now form two folio 
volumes in the Cottonian Library. The effect of their having 
been thus alienated from their original depository, however 
genuine and authentic they may be, is to destroy their value aa 
legal evidence.J The records extend over the fourteen years be- 
tween the 9 Henry V and 13 Henry VI, but from that time till 
nearly the end of Henry VIII’s reign the registry is discon- 
tinued. The loss is supplied in some measure by original minu- 
tes taken during its meetings which have been preserved, 
extending from 15 Henry VI to 22 Henry VI — a few fragments 
only of 21 Henry VI remaining.^ There is also an impor- 
tant journal || of the proceedings of the ambassadors who wero 
sent to the marches of Calais to treat for peace with France, 
through the mediation of Cardinal Beaufort and the Duchess of 
Burgundy. From these sources the history of the Council is 
supplied, but from 35 Henry VI to 32 Henry VIII (1510) it is 
entirely lost. It would be impossible to follow out the history of 
this reign, as it is given to us in the records of the Privy coun- 
cil. The infancy of the sovereign, the insufficiency of his title 

* Rolls vol. II. p. 165*6. 

! p. 102. 

V. pref. V. 

p. vii. • , 

See Appendix V. 335, They were the Cardinal Beaufort, Duke of Nor- 
, Earl of Oxford, and others, and the journal extends from 26 June 1438, 
to 10 October 1439. 
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still attracting public attention, the ambition of the dukes of Beil.* 
ford and Gloucester, the military operations of the former 
in France, the rivalry of the latter with Cardinal Beaufort, and 
the manner in which such powerful and rival Statesmen com-, 
plicated our foreign relations, called forth the utmost energies of , 
the council. They began by disputing the right of the Puke of . 
Gloucester, who aspired to act as Protector of the realm, to open 
and dissolve Parliament without their consent. The duke yield- 
ing, Parliament appointed the duke of Bedford as Regent or Pro- 
tector, though in his absence the duties were confided to the duke 
of Gloucester. These the Council undertook to limit and define. 
The Council were also entrusted by Parliament with the disposal 
of wards, marriages and farms belonging to the crown, and with 
the power of inquiring into lunacy. Next year an ordinance was 
made with the obvious intention of securing speedy and impar- 
tial justice. Every bill presented, to the Council was to be read 
on the Wednesday and an answer given on the Friday, 'if the 
case was determinable at common law the Council were not to 
interfere except on the ground hallowed by the old precedents 
of the constitution 'of might on one side and unmight on the 
* other/ Every facility was afforded of suing hi forma pauperis . 
The Clerk* of the Council selected the poorest suitor's bill which 
was to be read and answered — one of the king's sergeants being 
sworn to give without Ices his best assistance under pain 
of dismissal from office. Vigorous measures were adopted by 
the Council to prevent the Court of 4 Rome from filling English 
bishoprics without the king’s consent, It is impossible to read 
the records of the Council during the early years of Henry's reign 
without admiring the tact, resolution and sagacity with which 
the Cduncil upheld the government. Home and foreign politics 
were both of the stormiest character, hut whatever difficulty they 
experienced from the duke of Gloucester's rivalry with Cardinal 
Beaufort and disregard of themselves, they found ample support 
in the conduct aud character of Bedford. That prince's influ- 
ence wa9 never exercised in obstructing the policy of the Coun- 
cil. The utmost harmony appeared to subsist between them. 

In answer to a message by them in consequence of the jealousy 
which they be^an to eutertain of the two royal dukes, especially 
of Gloucester, interfering between them and the unfettered exer- 
cise of the delegated royal authority, Bedford answered that he 
would in all things be advised and r ruled by them as submis- 
sively as the poorest subject and ' it afforded him the greatest 


• Rolls of Privy Council, vdl. Ill p. 19. 
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• ‘ gladness that he ever felt in his heart to see the king in his 
1 tender age to have so substantial and so true a council/ * The 
example had its effect upon Gloucester, but not until he had 
ejaculated * let my brother govern as him lust while he is in this 
* land, for after his going over into France, I will govern as me 
seemeth good/ „ 

There are several instances scattered through the volumes of Sir 
Harris Nicolas, which disclose the relation of the Great Council 
to the Ordinary Council.f We select one which occurred in \ Hen- 
ry VI, when a Great Council was assembled at Westminster J on 
the 15th of April. It seems to have been a deliberative and execu- 
tive assembly, exercising authority under circumstances which 
the Privy Council deemed too important and critical for their 
unsupported decision. In the instance we select the difficulties, 
which appealed for their solution to the more authoritative voice 
of the Great Council, affected the digni4y and power of the 
crown", the financial condition of the country and the conduct 
of its military operations. Every tiling therefore, which the 
power of the purse eventually assigned to the commons in Par- 
liament, the Privy Council originally referred if possible to the 
Great Council or the generat assembly of lords, spiritual and 
temporal, whose twofold and sometimes threefold^character as 
the members of these separate councils attests that marked pre- 
ponderance of the aristocracy, which has so signally influenced 
the political and social system of England. The coronation of 
the king in France was the first subject of attention, a deficit in the 
council revenue to the extent of £0,000 marks was the sdhond, * 
and a third was the probable failure of the siege of Orleans 
by the earl of Salisbury in consequence of desertions, which the 
Council were now called upon to remedy by new contingents 
by land and by sea. There seems to have been some strong 
feeling at work in the public mind to prevent the Privy Council 
from assuming the whole authority of the executive in important 
business. This led during its double rule in France and England 
to the inconvenient and fatal mistake of neutralizing its in- 
fluence by first establishing two separate boards in the two coun- 
tries, and then rendering the consent of the whole body necessary 
in critical or important matters, thus paralyzing the hand of 
Government. § 

# Rolls of the Privy Council, vol. III. p. 39. 
t Vide I pref. xxvii. and p. 102, xxviii. and ,p. 107 <&c. Ac. 

1 in prof. Ixii. and p. 322. , 

§ Rolls of the Privy Council, vol. iv. prcf. x. 
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Before we finally quit the subject of the Privy Council under 1 
the Henries we must revert to the subject of the parliamentary 
opposition which it encountered, and again call the statute book 
in evidence as to its general position in the public mind. Par- 
liament and the country viewed its judicial authority and its 
encroachment# with the utmost jealousy, and bitterly complained • 
of its frequent interference with the due course of commou law. 
The administration of equity involved a right to this interference, 
and originally vested in the king’s council.* The enactments 
which restrained it are public protests of the sanctity of the old 
laws and usuages of the country. They are elements in the 
history of the long divorce between the courts of law and equity, 
and deserve the utmost attention in fixing the constitutional posi- 
tion of the Privy Council. We have appealed to the institutions 
of Saxon times to throw light on the position and influence of 
the sovereign’s Privj^Council. The various efforts made by Par- 
liament to render it obedient to law, or in other words, to 
reduce it to its proper constitutional level were extended to go- 
vern if possible the nomination of its members, the rule of its 
proceedings, and the limits of its authority. The rolls of Par- 
liament shew how large a share of public attention the council 
absorbed; art the expedients adopted, while they evince the 
resolution of the commons, shew also the dilliculty of the struggle 
to which they were now committed. 

The close of Edward Ill’s reign is th£ point from which we 
digressed to review the executive functions of the council. -Prom 
* this 4stage in English history we may date the growth of par- 
ties and party spirit. The discord of Churchmen and Lollards 
and of the rival supporters of different nobles and popes, the 
jealouey between Edward’s sons and their opposition to his 
successor were, both at the Council board and in Parliament, 
the constant source of struggle. The Commons were thereby 
roused and encouraged to secure to themselves a greater share 
of political influence, and besides improving the opportunity 
far the establishment of several constitutional principles, they 
constantly directed their efforts towards controlling the conduct 
of the Council. Viewing them as entrusted with the executive 
power and with a constant dread of their tendency to trespass 
beyond their proper bounds, Parliament interfered with minute, 
and as it would seem, vexatious regulations. Thus in 50 Edward 
III t r consider iug.the mischiefs of the land they shew to the king 


* Palgrave's Essay on tkc authority of King's Council, sec 3, 1. 
t Rot. Pari. ii. 322. 
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*< and the Lords of Parliament what would be for the honor of 

* the king and for the advantage of the whole land, which is sore 

< troubled in different manner by many adversities as well by the 

< wars ofFranceVd Spain and Ireland as of Guienne and Bretagne 

< and other places, and also that the officers who have been accus- 

* tomed to surround the king are not sufficient for carrying on so 

< responsible a government. Wherefore they pray the council of 

< our Lord the king be restrained from transacting any import- 
ant business without obtaining the consent and advice, of all 

< members who are to number ten or twelve in great matters, six or 
1 four in those of lesser import and according as the case requireth. 

* They pray also that six or not less than four be continually sitting 
f as the king's council. And our Lord the king considering 

* the said request to be honorable and very profitable to him 
‘ and to his realm consented to it. Provided always that the Chan- 
( eellor, Treasurer and guardian of the PrivySeal and all other the 
' king’s officers shall be competent to do and perform the business 
‘ which affects their offices without the presence of the said eoun- 
‘ cillors. And it is ordained and agreed that such as shall be ap- 

* pointed councillors from time to time be held to guard this ordi- 
1 nance and to do right to each according to their powers. And 

* further it is ordained that they take nothing of any one by pro- 
‘ mise or otherwise upon pain of forfeiting double of what they 
1 have received besides the costs and expences of the party ag- 
1 grieved: and to our Lord the king they shall fine six times the 
f amount which they have received. The cognizance and jurisdic- 
‘ tion of anything shall be to the king and his sons, having tokeu 
1 to them six prelates and lords at the suit tie parti e don ante and ne- 

* ver before other persons nor in other manner ; but if a man make 
{ a complaint and cannot prove his charge he shall incur the penul- 

* ty ordained by statute 38 Edward III.’ 

The next year* they pray the young king who had just ascend- 
ed the throne that it may please his Highness by the advice of all 
the Lords of Parliament until he should be of full age to under- 
stand the good and evil (men) ; to grant that all councillors and 
officers hereafter elected be made and provided by Parliament. 
This was a virtual transfer of the executive into the hands of the 
twojhouses and in common with similar attempts at othur periods 
of our history obtained but a transient success. It was in times 
when the authority of the sovereign was weak that parliament 
put forward •its pretensions to regulate appointments to his 
council. Thus we find a precedent for* the present petition in 

* 1. Hie. 2. Rot. Pari. iii. 10. 
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5 Edward II c. 15* where they bgid succeeded in obtaining as a 1 
part of statute law * we do ordain that all eril councillors shall be 
1 put away and removed altogether so that neither they nor 
* other such be near him nor retained in any office of the king, 

' and other more fit people be put in their places.' » 

In tracing the efforts of the Commons to control the .nomina- • 
tion of councillors and their continuance in office we are watch- 
ing the early growth of the constitutional principle, now matured 
and definite, of the personal responsibility of ministers to Parlia- 
ment. The ever changing politics of the moment dictated the 
course to be pursued, but the view of the English people to es- 
tablish their freedom was constant. When prerogative was strain- 
ed by the King personally, they were glad to find a counterpoise 
by supporting the authority of the Council. When prerogative 
was weakened by the incapacity of the sovereign, they endeavour- 
ed to secure a supervision and virtual supremacy over the 
person and acts of each individual councillor. Thus in 13 Richard 
Ilf on the 20th day of Jan. 1381) there is an entry which is itself 
sufficient to shew that during this feeble minority the Commons 
had not been, idle. The Bishop of Winchester, Chancellor of 
England, and the Bishop of Saint Dav id, Treasurer of England, and 
all the lords of the Great Council of the King, besides the Clerk 
of the Privy Seal prayed to our Lord the king to have consider- 
ation for the great travail and costs that they have continually 
had and suffered during the time that they have occupied the 
said offices and to discharge them accordingly, and find other 
gooc? and sufficient men in their stead. And thereupon the 
chancellor surrendered the great seal, and the treasurer the keys 
of the treasury, to the .king, and the king received them and 
discharged the said councillors from their offices. And he dismis- 
sed also the Lords of the Council. And when they were dismissed 
they prayed openly in Parliament that, if any one had aught to 
complain of them in respect of anything they had done during 
their tenure of office, lie should directly shew it to the King 
in Parliament ; thereupon the Commons prayed for time to consi- 
der and then, being questioned by the Duke of Lancaster at the 
command of the King, said plainly that they had diligently 
enquired and conferred together of the said matter and that they 
neither knew of nor could find any cause of complaint against 
them or to say anything against them, but that it seemed to 
them that they luid done very well and deserved very great 


# See Stat. of the Red in. 
t Rot Pari. iii. 258. 
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* gtttitttfo'for their services in $lie said offices, and thereupon they 
thanked them gteatly in full Parliament. And besides, the 
prelates and lo^ds ef^Parliaraent when questioned by the King 
said*— they knew nothing but good of' them } and that they 
had well and duly done in their said offices. And immediately 
after our Lord the King said openly — ‘ that the said officers and 

* councillors had well done in their said offices, and he- held them 

* good* and loyal/ Thus the Ministers of that time received 
an abundant measure of Parliamentary approbation, but the ne- 
cessity of bringing their conduct publicly forward was proof of their 
temporary depression. Whatever may have been the real mo- 
tives on either side, it is clear that the Commons were not so 
entirely satisfied as would appear by the entrv which we have 
quoted ; for injblie samo year (13 Richard II) and a little further ^ 
on in the Rolls* we find one of their numerous complaints of 
arbitrary interference with the common law. ‘The Commons 

‘ pray that neither the Chancellor nor the King’s Council after 

* parliament is prorogued may make any ordinance contrary to 
1 the common law and ancient customs of the land and the 
1 statutes and that no judgment be reversed without process of 
‘ law/ # 

The King answered — 1 Let it lie as it has been hitherto, so that 
f the Regality of the King be saved, and if any think himself 

* aggrieved let him shew it specially, and right shall bo done him/ 

The Commons alsof pray that neither at any man’s suit nor 
suggestion shall the King’s lieges be made to come by writ 

* quibusdam de certis’, nor by any other such writ befo^ the 
Chancellor or King’s Council, to answer in a$y manner for any 
thing of which recovery may be had by common law or other- 
wise by statute, upon pain of the Chancellor’s forfeiting £100 to 
the King, and the clerk who shall write the writ shall lose hisr 
office in Chicory without ever being restored to it. 

Richard replied that ho would preserve his royal rights as hi» 
progenitors had done before him. These answers evince a suffi- 
ciently arbitrary spirit and throw some suspicion cm the pr<>- 
digious hurry with which Ihe Council had this very year chal- 
lenged the criticism of both houses of Parliament. 

^ r e have before alluded to tl*e extreme jealousy wtyh which 
Parliament regarded the judicial encroachments of the Council, 
and may therefore now content ourselves with only quoting one 
more entry lit least of this reign. In 2 Richard 11 there is 


# Rot. Pnrl. iii. 260. 
t Rof. Pari. iii. 2G7. 
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another proof of the aversion of fhe Commons to any wmptihoiy * 
process issuing out of the Court of Chancery ior the Council. 

It must be admitted that their patience line beyag tried to the 
utmost. It was during this reign, as we learn from an entry in 
the Rolls of Parliament of 9 Henry V, that John de Waltham, 
Master of the Rolls, invented the clause of ‘ hoc sub pcenft centum ' 
'librarum nullatenus omittas’ to be added to the writ of f quibus- 
*dam certis de causis/ It is difficult to exaggerate the indigna- 
tion of % the Commons and the abhorrence with which the name 
of the inventors came to be regarded. Yet in reality there was 
no great hardship inflicted. The fine was, according to Mr. 
Hallam, rarely enforced ; if the party did not put in his appear- 
ance, he was brought into contempt and could be subjected to 
arrest as at present. But the Commons petitioned* that no writ 
issue out of Chancery, nor secret let ters of Privy Seal directing any 
one to be brought before the King’s Council or elsewhere to 
answer for his freehold or anything appertaining to the same as 
lias been ordained hitherto ; but according to the common law 
of the land allowed to take its proper course. 

Soonf after r the acession of Henry the VI. the Commons 
prayed that all writs or letters of Privy Seal of owr Lord the 
King directed to diflerent lieges of the King to appear before 
our Lord the King in his Council or in his Chancery or in his 
Exchequer, under certain penalty specified in them be entirely 
for time to come disused, and that every subject of the King 
be treated according to the rightful laws of the land anciently 
in usC*. Let no such writ (so ran the answer to the petition) be 
made except in c^tse it appears necessary, and that at the dis- 
cretion of Chancellor or Council of the King for the time being. 

In 8 Henry IV | the Commons drew up a list of regulations for 
the observance of the council which occupies several pages of the 
rolls. First, they entreated the king to name six cotmpillors pleas- 
ing to God and agreeable to the people, to consult with them 
and retain them till fhe next parliament and always govern by 
tkeir advice. They also endeavoured to guard against court in- 
trigue by warniug the king not to believe ill of one councillor at 
the suggestion of another, lmt to require proof failing which the 
accuser should be punished as an example to others. Withoie- 
gard to complaints carried up to the king, they were to be referred 
to the Council and by them to be determined by common law, if 

*2 Hie. livid Hot* Pari. in. 445. 
t 2 Hen. IV vid Rot. Pftrhiii. 471, 

♦ Rot. Pari. iii. 585*9, 
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* B0 determinahie. Pains and # penalties were prescribed against 
any one, man or woman, who should abuse his influence for liis 
owft private advantage or interest.. Thirdly, that the King 
should give to iis council full authority and governance over his 
house and chambers and wardrobe and all other places and 
offices which absorbed the revenues of the kingdom. Fourthly, 
ho one should receive gifts of the King until the next Parliament, 
on pain of forfeiting double their value. Fifthly, two days in the 
week were to be set apart for the petitions of the people, # and a 
heavy penalty, was enacted against those who procured any 
petition to be carried up on any other day— all to be decided by 
the advice of the Council. Sixthly, that the King command his 
council not to procure any matter to be brought before them de- 
terminable at common law, except for reasonable cause unci by m 
the advice of the Judges. 

During the reign of Henry V. we find few entries on the Rolls 
having special reference to the Council. The mind of the 
nation was absorbed in the French war, and the revival of the 
glories which Crccy and Poictiers had thrown round the gener- 
ation of their fathers. It was in this reign that the Commons 
again so far resigned their principles as to settle revenues 
on the King for life. Still, however, there is a renewal of 
Parliamentary protest against the Privy Council extending 
their extraordinary jurisdiction over eases, which properly fell 
beneath the cognixun^e of the Courts of Common Law.* The 
death of Henry V, and the accession of his infant heir, placed 
the Council once more prominency before the eves of the nation 
and rendered it the centre of polities, action, and intrigue 

The Duke of Gloucester was in the kingdom and at the 
moment was chief of the Royal house. At no period of his life 
did this Prince manifest the tact, influence, and patriotism wlvich 
marked the character and conduct of Bedford. Constantly 
intriguing at home and abroad, defiant to Parliament, and of a 
temper the reverse of conciliatory, he was incapable of wielding 
any serious influence over the rival interests which strove rouad 
the throne of an infant. In the first year of this reign, a Pet i- 
tionf was carried up to the Duke of Gloucester relative to the 

% Hot. PHd.7v.T89. • 

t 3 Henry V. vid : Rolls of Parliament IV. 84, vid : also Palgrave's Essay 
p. 48. It is from this entry that we learn that John of Wall ham, Master 
of the Rolls, ^invented the subpoena— ^ill the evils resulting from tho process 
aro set out at length and as a remedy it was projMisod that any person 
harassed by the writ in a matter determinable ^ common law should have 
an action tor damages 1' U) against the pefson suing out the writ. In 9 
Hcury V. there are entries of similar coiTiplaiuU equally fruitless. 
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mode of procedure before the Council. To the most honorable* 
and puissant Prince Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, Commis- 
sioner of our Sovereign Lord the King to hold A this parliament, 
the poor Commons of England assembled together pray that it 
may please your gracious worship with the assent of the lords 
spiritual and temporal, for the support and comfort of the said 
Commons to grant the following petitions. 

That it be ordained by statute in this present Parliament, 
that np man nor woman and subjects of our Lord henceforth 
be taken, put or held to answer before the Council or Chancery 
of our said Lord the King, nor elsewhere at the suit or complaint 
of any person of any matter of which remedy or action is 
provided or done at the common Law; and that at* no writ 
or letter of Privy Seal called writ or letter of Subpoena of our 
said Lord the King or of his heirs for time to come shall issue 
against any one at any time : to appear in the said Council, 
Chancery or elsewhere at the complaint or suggestion of any one, 
before that the complainant jpits in a bill containing the whole 
matter of the complaint and grievance, such bill to be specially 
examined and approved by two justices of cither bench, who- shall 
certify that the complainant cannot have remedy or action at 
common law. 

After certain technical regulations, the petition proceeds to 
specify a fine of £20 to he paid by the plaintiff, half to the King 
and half to the defendant, if he failed to prove his grievance. 
The Court was to have power to award damages to the defendant 
for Ids costs, labour and vexation. And if any writ or letter of 
Privy Seal shall issue to the contrary, it shall be void and of 
none effect. To this Petition the King gave an evasive reply, 
and referring to the Statute 17 Richard II. ordered that it 
should be put in due execution. 

In 10 Henry* VI the Commons prayed that no person of 
whatever estate or condition may be for time to come at the suit 
of the King or of any one else taken or put to be examined in 
Rarliament of any matter or thing touching his freehold or in- 
heritance in any case. To this it was replied in words rarely 
heard at the present day 1 Le Hoi s’avisera.’ The Act of 31 
Henry V| c. 2 indicates the growing insecurity of justice and Jhe 
tendency of events to throw into the hands of the Council 
greater judicial power. i If any writ or letters of Privy Seal be 
directed to any person to appeaiwbefore him as aforesaid, unless 
he keeps the day of appearance therein stated, the Chancellor 
* % — 

# Hot. Pari, vol. \y. p. 403. 
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9 shall have authority to issue a # writ to the Sheriff the county 
where the offender resides to* make proclamation Tor him. In 
case of default ^ithin a month, a Peer shall forfeit all offices, fees, 
annuities, and other possessions. The Chancellor would then 
issue another writ, and in case of default, he shall lose his name 
and estate of lord-^all forfeitures, however, to he for the life of 
the offender only. Any other person shall suffer a penalty at 
the discretion of the two Chief Justices. But it was even now 
carefully provided that the Council should have cognizance of 
nothing determinable at Common Law/ ' 

The various entries which we have selected may suffice to shew 
the temper of the Commons with respect to the Council’s jurisdic- 
tion, ana their jealousy in favor of the common law ; and, on the 
other hand, it is easy to detect the inadequacy of the ordinary tri- 
bunals and the necessity of some supreme judicature. Down to 
the middle of the fifteenth century the difficulty increased till it 
was lost in a great social disturbance. The civil wars which then 
sprung up and raged with so much violence for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, have obliterated all traces of the Constitution and functions 
of the Council during that period. The < Book of the Council’ 
was discontinued from the 13 Hen VI, nor was it again com- 
menced till late in the reign of Henry VIII.* ^ Prom Edward 
IV to Henry VII. nothing whatever is known of its proceed- 
ings ;f and the re-appointment of a clerk to register its acts and 
decrees leads to the inference that all formal entry of them had 
previously been discontinued. The wars of the Roses form a blank 
in English History, which separates the rigours of aristocrat ical 
influence from the tyranny of regal power : and whatever may 
have been the social inequality and oppression of the former, they 
were insignificant evils compared with the judicial persecutions 
and arbitrary spirit of the house of Tudor. 

The well-known Act of 3. Henry VII e. 1. is of especial import- 
ance in tracing the history of the King’s Council. The abuses 
and crimes of the Court of Star Chamber, which have rendered 
the name infamous in English history, have thrown hack in soijjie 
respects an unmerited but not unnatural odium upon the Statute 
which confirmed and enlarged the jurisdiction of the Council, 
Tl^ Council sitting in the Starred Chamber was a name well- 
known from the time of Edward III and associated witn the trial 
of criminal cases, as the Whitechamber was with the trial of civil, 

■ • s j 

* 32 Henry viii. • * 

f Sir H. Nicolai pref. to Rolls of Privy Council vol. vii. p. ill. via ; also 
Palgrave Essay on King’s Council. 
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This enactment is intituled u an Act giving the Court of Star • 
Chamber authority to punish divers misdemeanours’ which it 
immediately proceeds to enumerate. It was a rapid stride to- 
wards centralization, and denotes the anxiety of ‘Government to 
bring its own vigilance and authority to bear directly oa the 
maintenance of public peace — a necessary step during the de- 
moralization consequent on the wars of the Hoses. Unlawful 
maintenance, the giving of signs and liveries, the ‘ ontrue 
demeanying of Shrevys in making of panell and other outrecol 
return^, the taking of money by juries, the prevalence of riots 
and unlawful assemblies, were the evils which the Statute avowed- 
ly sought to redress. They bore witness to widespread social 
disorders, whereby in the words of the Act * the polacye and good 
rule of this realme is almost subdued/ and as nothing was found 
by inquiry* the result was that the f Lawes of the land take litell 
cffecte’ to the encouragement of murders, robberies, perjuries and 
the general insecurity of life and goods. The Act therefore 
proceeded to give the Chancellor and Treasurer for the time 
being and the keeper of the King’s Privy Seal, or two of them, 
calling to them a Bishop and a temporal Lord of the King’s most 
houorable Council, and the two Chief Justices of the Courts of 
King’s Bench and Common Pleas, or two other justices in their 
absence, upon tSill or information put to the said Chancellor for 
the King or any other, against any person for any misbehav- 
ing afore rehearsed, authority to call before them by writ or 
privy seal tho said misdoers and then and other at their discretion 
to whom the truth may he known ; and such as they found 
therein defective to punish them after their demerit after the 
form and effects of Jhe Statutes passed for that purpose in like 
manner as they should and ought to he punished if they were 
thereof convicted after the due order of law. It will hardly 
he denied that this discloses a state of things which called 
for the summary interference of the strong arm of Government. 
That Parliament was sincere in its endeavour to repress these dis- 
orders is clear from their immediately following up this Act by 
another, which after enumerating the murders which were now 
of common occurrence, proceeded to enforce the duties of Coro- 
ners, to compel them ‘to hold inquests on pain of being lined, and 
to amerefc tho townships for the escape of the offender* The 
enlarged jurisdiction of the Council arose from the disturbances 
of tho period, and as it acquired greater stability &om lapse of 
time, the Court of" Star Chamber which now engrossed a wide 

# Ken nett’s History of England, voli. p. 594. 
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• sphere of criminal jurisdiction was separated off from the Privy 
Council. 

We may bqj*e quote the opinion of Lord Bacon* on the 
authority of the Star Chamber which he says ' before subsisted 
by the ancient common laws of the realm and was confirmed 
in certain ewes by the Act of Parliament. This court is one of 
the safest and noblest institutions of this kingdom. For in the 
distribution of courts of ordinary justice, there was reserved to 
Chancery the praetorian power for mitigating the rigour qf Law 
in cases of extremity by the conscience of a good man ; there was 
nevertheless always reserved a high and pre-eminent power to the 
King's Council in causes that might in example or consequence 
concern the State of the Commonwealth which if they were cri- 
minal, the Council used to sit in the chamber called the Star 
Chamber, if civil in the Whitechamber, or Whitehall, and as the 
Chancery had the praetorian power of equity, so the Star Chamber 
had the censorian power for offences under the degree of capital. 

' This court of Star Chamber is compounded of good elements, for 
it consisteth of four kinds of persons — councillors, peers, prelates, 
and chief judges. It discernetli also principally of four kinds of 
causes — forces, frauds, crimes of various stellionate, and the 
inchoations of middle acts towards crimes capital. But that 
which was principally aimed at by this Act was force and the 
two chief supports of force, combinations of multitude, or main- 
tenance and headship of great persons/ 

We have thus arrived at'the era of the Council’s greatest^Par- 
liamentary triumphs, which had b en chiefly facilitated by the 
recent growth of social and political disorders, but at the same 
time did not contradict the tendency of its wJiole career. Its 
constant struggles for supremacy encouraged by the precedents 
of its early history, and the consciousness of wielding the power 
of the executive are the subjects of many leading dramas in our 
constitutional history. The question has been started whether 
Parliament was the aggressive party, or whether the Council was 
encroaching beyond limits which had been already assigned tfl 
it. It is not without its importance as a question nearly allied 
to the alternative between a free or an arbitrary original of our 
institutions. We have shewn that under the Saxon dynasties 
the independence of self-government was carried to the extreme of 
almost political disseverance. And when the Norman conquest, 
together with its pectmar phase of the feudal system, introduced 
a greater tendency to ceutralization and extended the powers 
of the 'Consilium ordinarium , institutions grew out of it, whose 

* Kennett’s History of England, vol. i. p. 594. 
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interest and unceasing resolution, were to assert tbeir indepen-* 
dence and the supremacy of common law. The Privy Council 
so analogous in its constitution to its predecessor the consilium 
ordinarium found in its own bo9om, and in the course of events 
ample temptation and opportunity to press into its service the 
traditions which properly belonged to its predecessor, but which did 
not accord with the state of legal institutions in which it had found 
its own origin and existence. The introduction of the study of civil 
law into Oxford by Vacarius under Stephen, and the extensive 
influence of Ecclesiastical and legatine power in England under 
Henry III. may have led to the growth of what is now called 
equitable jurisdiction, but which then meant an interference 
with the course of those laws which the English people were 
unwilling to change. Although the exercise of this jurisdiction 
when compared with the atrocities of the Star Chamber brought 
with it little hardship, it jarred on another feeling which thus 
early was working in the national mind, and eventually hurst 
forth with a vehemence which has not yet completely subsided. 
This was a feeling of hostility to every thing Roman which in 
Edward III time encouraged by the Papal schism enabled the 
Sovereign to throw olf the last remaining badge of political sub- 
jection, and at a later date, produced the Reformation. The 
same well-balanced system which has secured both Church and 
State from the triumph of a party, has in our laws and legal 
institutions established the simultaneous if not always harmon- 
ious<operation of the civil code and the boinmon law. The struggle 
between them has been severe, and the position of the Council 
was in opposition to the general sentiment then embodied in the 
cry still so familiar to ourselves ‘ Holmans leges Anglia mutant 
But at the same time that the influence of national feeling 
and of established institutions had already set in a sort of under 
current against a tribunal, which tried by the strict interpreta- 
tion of Statute was within the terms of the Great Charter, 
the rise of the third estate was introducing a still greater power. 
*The moro distinct nationality, which becomes visible at this period, 
was the sign of more settled equilibrium, and it very shortly 
became apparent that the pretensions of the Council were not 
altogether in harmony with the prerogative of Parliament. 
Parliament succeeded to the powers originally exercised by the 
Witenageraote. It was the grand inquest of the nation — judi- 
cially and politically. The representatives of the ooroughs and 
counties were simply ^vindicating their old judicial and political 
independence when they claimed successively in the Great Council 
of the nation a control over the executive, the initiative in 
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’legislation, and a voice in judicial proceedings. Thus its progress 
tended to define the power of t*he council in both its administra- 
tive and judicial capacities. The decisions of the council acquired 
infinitely greater weight when delivered in the High Court of 
Parliament than they possessed when given, as frequently occur- 
red, in pursuance of its delegated authority. And althpugh the 
limits, which statute imposed upon its exercise of jurisdiction, 
were gradual and in proportion to the growing capacity of the 
Commons, still those enactments, if the early spirit of the consti- 
tution can be defined by statute law, shew that that authority 
was not engrafted on it till the energy of constitutional liberty 
had drooped and society itself had lost its vigour. Trial by 
Jury had become the pollution instead of the safeguard of 
justice, and amidst the constant corruption and intimidation 
of jurors, special commissions to inquire into offences had 
been constantly* issued and necessarily armed with dangerous 
powers. The growing insecurity of the public must be accepted 
as the proximate cause of the establishment of the Star Cham- 
ber ; and the high character which it at first maintained is the 
best argument against the charge of designing policy, which its 
subsequent history suggested against the extension of its power. 

The real character of the Act of 3 Henry Yll c. 1. as distin- 
guished from its causes and results must be tried by reference to 
the principles which were successfully asserted in the Revolution 
of 1390. As a basis of constitutional settlement, the accession of 
Henry IV was almost equally important with that of William 
III. Though most of our presort guarantees for free govern- 
ment are traceable to the time when the Plantagcncts sat upon 
the throne, it cannot be denied that under their vigorous rule, 
there had been a strong tendency to centralize the power of 
Government in the hands of King and Council. In theory wo 
know that this was otherwise. The Great Council and Parlia- 
ment were both of them entrusted with tlie highest functions. 
But when the nobles were dependent for the exercise of their 
high privileges on royal selection, when no tenant by barony 
could enforce his right to a writ of summons and when those who 
attended possessed the double qualification of members of the 
Council and Peers of Parliament, the separate jurisdictiyn of the 
House* of Lords could not become established os independent and 
supreme* The deposition of Richard II was the result of an 
aristocraticaf combination and gave to the political rights of the 
Upper House a more definite character The immediate conse- 

* Especially under the three Edward*. , 
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quenoe of this was a fresh limitation upon the judicial powers of* 
the government. The appellate jurisdiction of Parliament, once re- 
cognized as. independent and as final, drew after it important conse- 
quences. The Commons so powerful under the Lancastrian kings 
were not easily to be debarred from their share in an influence 
so extensive, to which too they were entitled in accordance with • 
the early spirit of the constitution. The separate functions of 
the two houses, the right of the one to petition, and the privilege 
of thq other to render its assent necessary, marked out to each 
its peculiar share in the administration of justice. But it is 
impossible to mistake the new spirit and vigour which this silent 
acquisition threw into the proceedings of Parliament. The Com- 
mons, who in Edward Ill's time had shrunk as the poor mean 
incapable citizens from offering any advice in the conduct 
of affairs, now aspired to direct and control them as the 
faithful and discreet monitors of Government. It was this 
spirit which, brought to bear upon the Privy Council, effec- 
tually set limits to its jurisdiction, till in the desolation of 
civil war the whole balance of authority was for a time 
destroyed. The erection of the Star Chamber, or rather the 
extension of its authority by Act 3 Henry VII was in the nature 
of a reactionary movement against the more feudal principle 
which regarded the House of Lords as the supreme judicial tri- 
bunal. Nor were the maxims of the TujJor Government like- 
ly to retard the progress of this movement, while the long inter- 
mission of Parliaments during the reigns of Henry VIII and 
Elizabeth favoured the transfer of its powers to the Committee 
of the Privy Council which sat in the Starred Chamber. The 
Privy Council, so to speak, stole a march on the constitution, 
as it is impossible to justify its position by reference to its ori- 
ginal history. The consilium in consdio on which Sir M. Hale 
insists had vanished ; the Council had established its independ- 
ence, and notwithstanding all the opposition it had experienced 
under the Lancastrian kings, it had finally trumphed over the 
House of Lords. 

Still however Parliament succeeded in preserving one depart- 
ment of its jurisdiction from all encroachments of the Privy 
Council wz. the adjudication* of Writs of Error from the cowrts 
of law at Westminster; for the 27 Elizabeth c. 8. established the 
court of Exchequer Chamber on the express ground that such 
writs were determinable in the IIigh*Court of Parliament only, 
but that from the frequent intermission of its sittings, the 


# Alaequeen’s Practioe House of^ords and Privy Council, p. 668—686. 
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1 Queen's subjects had been greatly delayed and hindered of justice. 
The Council however drew into its own hands and never after- 
wards lost the exclusive adjudication of appeals from foreign and 
colonial dependencies of the crown and from the Channel Islands. 
It appears that appeals were first granted from Jersey in Henry 
the yiH's reign, and the records of the Privy Council of 18th 
May 1572 present the first instance of the exercise of this 
jurisdiction. 

The decline of the vast political influence once exercised bv 
the peerage — and exercised we may remember with a patriotism 
and sagacity which have to this day given to the aristocracy a 
firm hold on the national mind — had been apparent long before 
its effect was seen in the rise of the Star Chamber and in the 
Statute of Pines of 4 Henry VII. In Edward IV's reign we must 
infer that the appellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords was . 
practically in abeyance, since they allowed the famous decision of 
the judges in Talbarum's case, which eventually destroyed the 
immunity of the nobility from forfeiture of their estates for 
treason, by ' rendering a fictitious process of law a bar upon all 
claims under the entail. It is impossible to believe that the 
peers would have failed to reverse this decision of the court be- 
low, if they had retained their former power. The Statute of 
Fines gave the sanction of the legislature to this bold innovation 
of the judges, by establishing a kindred process, and weakened 
still further the exclusive grasp of the aristocracy upon the 
landed property of the kingdom. Other Statutes* followed *with 
a similar result; the ultimate elect of which was undoubtedly 
favorable to liberty, though at first the decay of aristocratic 
influence enhanced the prerogative of the sovereign. It is curious 
to observe the popular jealousy for the righto of the peerage 
which followed as soon as royal authority seemed to establish 
itself on its ruins. One of the grievances sent up to Henry VIII 
by some insurgents of Yorkshire was that the Privy Council 
was then formedf of persons of humble birth, while at the 
commencement of the reign there was a large proportion of 
nobility. Henry did not attempt to turn the charge to his 
own account, but immediately proceeded to plead a denial 
of both allegations of the complainants. ‘ Of the temporality 

* e. g. 26 Henry VI II. c. 13 declared lands held in fee-tail to be liable to 
lorreiture for t*won. 32 Henry \l U. c. 3G placed upon 4 Henry VII. c. 24, a 
° < ^ a j C ^ 0n the judges had till then herctated td put upon it viz. that 
heirs' ^ ^y ^ nan ^ i n tail was an absolute bar upon him and Ins 

t This wa* in 1636 vid Sir H. Nicolas Rolls of Privy Council, vol. vii. Preface. 
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there were at our accession but two worthy calling noble, the one 1 
Treasurer of England, the other High Steward of our house: 
others as the Lords Marney and Darcy but scant .well-born 
gentlemen, and yet of no great lands till they were promoted 
by us, and so made knights and lords : the rest were lawyers 
and priests save two bishops, which were Canterbury and Win- 
chester/ Henry proceeded to shew that there were at the time 
he was speaking ‘ many nobles indeed both of birth and condition’ 
in the, Council, as the Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, Marquis 
of Exeter, Earls of Oxford and Sussex, and ' that it hppertainetk 
nothing to any of our subjects to appoint us our Council, nor 
will we take it so at your hands : wherefore henceforth remember 
better the duties of subjects to your King and Sovereign Lord, 

* and meddle no more of those nor such like things as ye have 
.nothing to do in/ The insurgents therefore did not gain much 
by their remonstrance, but it displays the idea which was working 
in the mind gf the country. The Commons seemed to be alive to 
the fact that in the decay of that class feeling which had so long 
distinguished the feudal nobility of England from the barons of 
continental Europe, they had lost their securest shelter from the 
oppressiveness of regal power. 

We cannot attempt anything more than a very hasty sketch 
of the rapid growth of arbitrary power under the Tudors, and 
of the reaction against it under the Stuarts : nor is it important 
to do so since under those dynasties, at least till the Restoration, 
the Council occupied a very forced and unconstitutional position. 
We must, however, recur to the Act of 3 Henry VII c. 1 
to discuss the constitution of the court which it created 
— a subject almost as complex as the early history of the 
Council itself. If we bear in mind the distinction between 
the consilium ordinarium, and the Privy Council viz., that 
the latter was simply an executive committee, while in the 
former were originally vested all the different functions of public 
authority, we may understand that this tribunal which we call 
the court of the Star Chamber, though at first strictly and 
legally distinct from it, and erected for a specific purpose in times 
of great turbulence and disorder, had little in common with the 
proper character of the Privy Council. It was a judicial qpm- 
mittee exercising criminal jurisdiction, and following as we have 
already said, the precedents of Edward IlPs reign, and like the 
courts of law ambequityrit could more properly deddee its parent- 
age from the consilium ordinarium than from the Privy Council. 
We have already traced the Privy Council confident in its powers, 
and presuming upon circumstances usurping, on account of its 
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* resemblance to the consilium ortymrium, authority which properly 
it did not inherit. We have seen that the Counoil’s authority, 
like that of evgy other institution, had been obscured by the 
civil wart, and we have seen that the jurisdiction of the House 
of Lords had fallen into disuse from the intrinsic decay of the 
peerage. With the accession of a new dynasty a statutory re- 
cognition for purposes of public security was given to the judi- 
cial power of the old court which sat in the Starred Chamber. 
It engrafted it on the constitution, supplied it with d 9 finito 
powers, and imposed upon it responsible duties ; but though its 
members were or might have been privy councillors, it was distinct 
from the body of the Council. For the next thirty years the 
Privy Council apparently acted over again its old systematic usur- 
pation of judicial power. The first result was that the Act of 21 
Henry VIII c. 20 added the president of the council to the judges 
of tSis court, who thus formed the connecting link between them, 
as the chancellor in previous times had connected tli<^ Council and 
the Court of Chancery. The gradual devolving of its power upon 
the whole body of the Council seems to have been the silent ope- 
ration of Henry VUIth’s reign, and may very fairly, be attributed 
to his personal influence and that of his minister Cardinal Wolsey. 
From that period ensued the crimes and tyranny which have 
rendered the name of Star Chamber odious in history. Yet its 
career was by no meaps singular or inexplicable. Shorn of its 
natural leaders, and decimated for many a long year by civil and 
religious strife, the English people had staggered in their, race 
for liberty and hajJ resigned in a i loment of depression tbeir in- 
heritance of independent justice. The weakness of the courts 
of law, and the ignorance, intimidation or corruption of juries 
formed the ostensible excuse ; but just as degenerate nations 
have found their persecutors in those whom they have invited as 
their protectors, so the experience of the sixteenth century was 
that private rights and social order have no security in the absence 
of public spirit. 

We may notice, in passing, the Court of Requests, also a 
committee of the Privy Council, which has been entitled the poor 
man’s court of equity ; notwithstanding its encouragement of 
thtMise of torture and the rack. It is said to have takwn its ori- 
gin from an ordinance of 18 Ric. II : its process was issued under 
the Privy Seal : and it met its fate at the hands of the J udges of 
the Queen’s Bench, who in the 41 Eliz. came to the decision that 
it was no court which had jurisdiction and that all its proceed- 
ings were coram non judice. 

Turning from the judicial histor/ of the Privy Council, wc find 
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that its executive functions had undergone no material change. * 
The greater part of its members^ were still supposed to be in 
constant attendance at court, following the person of the King. 
They consisted of the great officers of the household, a Bishop 
and one of the principal secretaries. While, however, one body 
of the council was absent with the king, a board sat for the trans- 
action of business in London consisting of the ex-Chancellor, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Principal Secretary, and a few 
other great personages of state. The Privy Council exercised all 
the functions which now belong to the cabinet, but were practi- 
cally responsible only to the sovereign. Henry VIII was un- 
doubtedly his own chief Minister, and his personal energy and 
overboaring conduct abrogated for a while the principle of Min- 
isterial responsibility which at one time had been completely 
established. 

The two greatest encroachments of the council on the rights’ 
of Parliament were the levying of taxes and the substitution of 
proclamations for statutes properly enacted by the three estates 
of the realm. The former did not till the time of the Stuarts reach 
extravagant liijtiits, for however careless the English people then 
were of private wrongs, the voice of the country was often heard 
in support of general privilege. But the Act of 31 Hen. VIII. c. 
8, following close upon a statute! which enabled the sovereign of 
his own personal authority to repeal any enactment made during . 
his reign before he attained to the age of twenty four years, was a 
serious innovation upon constitutional precedents. It enacted that 
the king and council might issue proclamations under penalty of 
fine and imprisonment, and that these proclamations should be 
equally binding on the subject with Acts of Parliament. The 
limitations made to , this authority in favor of the subject’s 
inheritance, offices, liberties, and goods, and also in favor of the 
established laws prove that the spirit of Magna Charta was not 
extinct, and the council’s wish for the sanction of Parliament 
to its conduct was a tribute to the influence which it still 
•stained. 

Prerogative thus strained was not long before it felt some 
reactiou. Under Edward VI ami Mary it had evidently receded. 
Bills wer^frequently rejected which had passed the Upper House, 
and it now became an important part of the ministerial policy 
to influence the conduct of the different institutions in the choice 
of their representatives. Still however although th'is deference 


* Sir H. Nicolas Rolls of thfe Privy Council, vol. vii. pref. ix. 
t 28 Hen. VIII. o. 17. 
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was paid’ to the influence of .Parliament, the power which tho 
Acts of 8 Hen. VII and 31 Hen. *VIII gave the council over the 
liberties of the people was gaining a deeper root. Arbitrary 
commitment to prison had been denounced as unconstitutional 
from Magna Charta downwards. The right of the subject to 
the unfettered Control over bis person and acts was, how- 
ever indisputable, no doubt difficult at all times to maintain. 
But under Henry VIII there was a Parliamentary abandon- 
ment of the principle. Commitments even by a single coun- 
cillor came to be frequent,* and personal freedom had no 
security against the oppression of a minister. The judges who 
under the PIantagenet.8 had won a lasting renown as the champions 
of liberty and the public interest, now stood in the breach to de- 
fend the stronghold of the English constitution. Their remon- . 
/trance is preserved in the British Museum — a noble memorial of 
the fearlessness of their conduct ; and from that time the prin- 
ciple that no subject of the sovereign can be imprisoned except by 
due course of law must have been beyond all contradiction, how- 
ever much it may have been practically set at nought. The 
Habeas Corpus Act has rendered this immunity of the subject a 
chartered right — as indisputable as the principle of self-taxation. 
The question was unexpectedly opened up in the House of Lords 
on the nightf of the 20th April 1881, but in a form so modified, 
that considering the excitement of the time, it is the best hom- 
age to the saeredness of the principle in the eyes of the legisla- 
ture. In discussing a question of breach of privilege. Lord Chief 
Justice Tenterden gave expression to the opinion, that the two 
Houses of Parliament equally with the courts of law at West- 
minster, possessed the power of line and imprisonment, and were 
invested with it to ensure the reverence which was due to the 
legislative council as well as to the tribunals of justice. The doc- 
trine that Parliament as a legislative council possessed this power 
drew from Lord Chancellor Brougham a vehement disclaimer — 
‘for the character of parliament, for the sake of the country, 
and out of kindness to his friend he wished to set him 
on a point of so much importance, and then give him an oppor- 
tunity of explaining himself since he had invested the House 
ofjCommons with a power which the stoutest friend of pailia- 
mentary privilege had never before ventured to arrogate to the 
Common’s House of Parliament.’ Lord Brougham subsequent- 
ly laid itj (fownthat the House of Common? has the power of 

• Hal lam's Constitutional Hint. i.p. 23-1. • 

t H&niwrd'g Pari. Delate* 3. i. vof. iii. c, 1714. 

t c. 1719. 
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commitment, but not for any certam time: they, have the power ' 
to commit as a means of removing an obstruction ; but the cou- 
tineraent of the person so committed can last no longer than the 
end of the session. The House of Lords, on the ottier hand, being 
a court of justice — a court of record— and even the highest court of 
justice, is said to have the power of committing fora time certain 
and of fining : but that power has been disputed by many sound 
lawyers, though affirmed by the King's Bench. 

The effect of the Reformation on the spirit of liberty was not 
at first' very deep. There was but little of popular passion in 
that movement. At first it was a political scheme, and then an 
intellectual success. But the idea which seemed most promi- 
nently to possess society during the last years of the Tudor reign 
and under the Stuarts, was that of the paramount power inherent 
in the abstract sovereignty of a King. Political events had 
favored its development, and the title of 1 Defender of the Fait!/ 
gave a sort of papal supremacy to the crown. The church task- 
ed its utmost energies to force its growth in the public mind. 
The doctrine of the divine right of Kings was her contribution 
to the imperial armoury. With this principle of submissiveness 
on its lips society was impelled by its own instinct, and by the 
silent influence of the Reformation on people's minds to disuvvn 
it in its heart ; bnt at the same time, had it not been for the excesses 
of the Stuart family, the recoil might have been long delayed. 

The issuing of illegal proclamations by the Council under 
James I. was carried to a great extent, One* ordered all coun- 
try gentlemen to leave London and return to their country 
houses, and there maintain hospitality on pain of condign punish- 
ment — others prohibited any building to be carried on within 
two miles of London, and like other prohibitions of a similar 
nature was apparently resorted to for the purpose of raising mo- 
ney by selling dispensations. Lord Coke had set his face against 
these proceedings, and also against the illegal solicitation of loans 
from the subject ; but though uncompromising in general, the 
Cfcief Justice in this instance retracted an expressed opinion. 
Tenacious of the dignity of his office, and firmly attached to the 
liberty of the subject, he had often braved the displeasure of the 
Court, and at one time committed himself to a personal struggle 
with the Chancellor, and vigorously disputed his appellate juris- 
diction after judgment at. law.f Coke prosecuted the solicitors 
and counsel who had filed the bill in appeal from his judgment, 

• Hall Const Hist. vol. i. p. 337 note. 

t Hallam. Const Hist. vol. i. p, 346, 
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* the Kih$f dieted that those who preferred the indictments 
should tbetafrelves be prosecuted in the Star Chamber. 

This, Stair 1 Chamber had at this time becorrie the scene of 
tinbltishing' tyranny and oppression. The private expression of 
opinion, the slightest opposition to the Council's measure of ortho- 
dox belief, ftnaeven a refusal of a witness to inculpate herself by 
her own evidence* were sufficient to call down the severest penal- 
ties. The Judges of the Star Chamber, likethe barous of theNorman 
conquest, were inspired with an insatiable ravening for plunder, of 
which in these times we can hardly conceive. The addition of tor- 
ture and the rack, though used comparatively with other countries, 
according to Lord Burleigh's benevolent proviso, 'as charitably as 
such a thing may/ rendered this institution at length intolerable. 
The struggles respecting the authority of the Council, which had * 
slumbered beneath the vigorous prerogative of the Tudors, were 
again awakened, and at length the Act of 16 Car I. c. 10 abolish- 
ed the Star Chamber and the whole of its cognate jurisdiction : 
and the civil jurisdiction of the Privy Council was declared to be 
a usurpation contrary to the laws of the land — a proposition, like 
many others made by both parties during this famous struggle, 
eminently unconstitutional, since though technically and histori- 
cally correct, it violated four centuries of established right. We 
may trace the civil war quite as much to the terror and in- 
dignation of the country at the cruelty of this institution — a 
cruelty not peculiar by any means to the reign of Charles I. 

— as we are accustomed to <lo to the extortion of ship-money and 
benevolences. The principle of self-taxation was selected as tho 
grievance of the Commons, for no principle has been so powerful 
on English sympathies or lias commanded such universal assent. 
Yet in the excesses of the Restoration, the Star Chamber and tho 
High Commission were not renewed — the strong hatred with 
which they were regarded could not be effaced even by the fervid 
loyalty of 1660. 

During the quarter of a century which elapsed from the Resto- 
ration to the Revolution,, the Privy Council experienced anothei* 
change. We are passing from the time when State affairs were 
discussed and great causes decided by the King in 'Council' to a 
period when the Cabinet was separated from the -Council, 
and closed its doors against tl\e sovereign. Royal assent or com- 
mand is thus no bar upon the responsibility of a minister ; his 
function comprises both advice and execution : and though 
his authority is delegated from the crown, ^ he holds its exclu- 

• See Lady Shrewsbury’* examination at the trial of Arabella Stuart. 
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give exercise and responsibility: 0 The-Cabinet is still unknown * 
to the law, and it arose partly from the Privy Council becoming 
too numerous for secrecy and dispatch, partly frojp the indolence 
of Charles II. and the tortuous foreign politics of the Cabal 
which precluded the regularity and comparative publicity of 
a full Council. The fall of Lord Clarendon sealed its fate. His 
object had always been to uphold its power and dignity; lie 
had endeavoured to confine its members to those high in office 
and high in rank,* and thus to secure its administration of its 
supreme power. Charles I is said to have originated this ap- 
pointment of a committee to decide upon matters of consequence 
before they were finally submitted to the Privy Council — a scheme 
which suited his ideas of regal power and anticipated to some 
extent opposition to his policy. Under Charles II, notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of Lord Clarendon and Sir William Temple this 
change gained ground ; and by leading to the eventual establish- 
ment of ministerial responsibility promoted the ends of liberty. 
We find it stated that at onetime the Archbishop of Canterbury t 
was always a member of the cabinet, just as the Lord Chancellor 
is now. The. number of its members seems to have been small 
at first — the famous Cabal consisted only of five — while the 
present cabinet of Lord Palmerston at one time numbered sixteen. 

Under William III this distinction of the cabinet from the 
Privy Council becomes more and more confirmed. A sover- 
eign of such unrivalled administrative capacity, and whose pro- 
ceedings were so often marked by secrecy and expedition, would 
not be readily brought to consult with a numerous body like 
the Privy Council, nor even, ns sometimes happened even in 
the most important matters, J with the more select cabinet 
itself. Twelve was the usual number of the Privy Council in 
early times; after it luid inconveniently increased, Charles 11 
in 1679 restricted it to 80, but since that it has been indefinite. 

The position in which we find the Council after the re- 
volution was widely different from that with which we are 
acquainted iu times previous to the Great Rebellion. Privy 
Councillors are still however made at the sovereign’s nomi- 
nation; they enter office on taking the oaths, and retain il 
during the lifetime of the sovereign, though removeable &1 
his pleasure. The Act of Settlement 12 and lu Wiilian 
III c. 2 enacted that no one born out of the dominion 

i 1 : 

* Hftllam'g Const. Hiat. ft p. 348 note. 

t Hall. Const. Hut. ii 349 note. 

t See note p. 350— the Partition Treaty. , 1 
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# of the English crown, unlesa^of English parent*, even though 
naturalized by Parliament, can ever be appointed to the office. 
The sovereign can dissolve the whole Council if he please, and 
appoint another, but since 6 Anne o 7 (which continued the 
existing council till six months after the death of the sovereign) 
the royal demise does not ipso facto determine its existence. No 
question respecting the jurisdiction of the Council survived the 
Revolution, but the narrow bounds within which it has been 
restrained are a striking contrast to the whole of its previous 
career. The only relic of the criminal jurisdiction which belonged 
to it at the time when it sat in the Curia Regis, is its right to 
examine and commit for high treason ; but the power of punish- 
ment has entirely passed from its hands. It still issues proclama- 
tions, and is called upon to meet extraordinary emergencies, and # 
it reserves to itself the right of granting charters. These, together 
with its jurisdiction over the colonics, alone remain of its former 
authority. The consequence has been a change of feeling 
with respect to it. It is the natural tendency of mens* minds 
to look to the executive to deal with certain cases which occa- 
sionally arise, and which are beyond the reach of the ordinary 
tribunals and institutions of the country. fPhis feeling or 
this necessity has resulted in throwing a large amount of almost 
irresponsible power into the hands of the Secretary of State — 
and some recent extra-judicial investigations have shewn that 
power in a light whfch may at any moment become of question- 
able utility. The present.generation has witnessed an important 
renewal of the ohl functions of the Council. The 3 and 4. Will. IV 
c. 4 1 . established a judicial committee consisting of the Lord 
Chancellor and such members of the Privy Council as shall hold 
certain judicial offices specified in the Act and all who previously 
filled the offices of Lord Chancellor, or President of the Council, 
and any two other members who may be appointed thereto ; 
three of whom, exclusive of the President for the time being, 
shall Form a quorum . 

The complete separation of the Cabinet from the Council has 
served to divert from the latter the attention of the public and 
almost to withdraw it from any decided influence on the course of 
events. The change which has made a select few, each of whom 
i/ burdened with the charge of a distinct laborious department, 
the channel of the exercise of the executive power, has tended 
oftentimes to throw a l^rge amount of uncontrolled authority 
. into the hands of a single Minister! The’ preventive voice of 
public opinion and the corrective hand of# Parliament are sufficient 
to restrain its abuge ; but the fact remains that at the present 
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moment a Minister, if supported by public opinion, can exercise 
an authority which in the dayB of Charles II. would never have 
been tolerated. The strong antipathy to the Privy Council has 
entirely faded from the public mind, and the present generation 
has witnessed the first attempt to re-invest it with a portion of 
its old judicial functions. Whether or not the appeal from a 
Court of Equity should lie in the last resort to the House of 
Lords or to the Privy Council, as a question of practical con- 
venience, is one which may be often canvassed. As a question of 
constitutional propriety the verdict of history is that the lords 
in Parliament acquired an appellate jurisdiction over the Courts 
of Equity at the time when they divested the Privy Council of 
the greater portion of its judicial authority. As a tribunal 
possessing the supreme original and appellate jurisdiction in all 
matters cognizable at common law, the High Court of Parlia- 
ment is distinguished in history and stands on its true ground as 
the legitimate successor of the Curia Re»is. The former it lost 
and never regained ; but its appellate jurisdiction over Courts of 
Equity — the right to temper, in the language of Lord Bacon, 
the rigour of law by the conscience of a good man — has in the 
complicated state of English jurisprudence necessarily thrown 
the functions of the house into the hands of a select body of 
law Lords who would exercise their authority with increased 
dignity and equal weight if they sat as a separate court, as they 
were wont in the days of the consilium ordinariu?n. 
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Art. VI. — Ads V $ XIII of 18G1. 

W E make no apologies for touching thus early on a measure 
which has been introduced into no district inure than 
fifteen, and iuto some districts not more than nine months. No 
doubt final judgment must be suspended, not only till the publi- 
cation of the first Annual Report, but further, till several years 
of experience shall have provided reliable grounds for a mature 
opinion; still,’ as an experiment, the results of which must be’ 
incalculable for good or for evil, the first steps are full of instruc- 
tive lessons. Fragmentary as our remarks must be — some of 
them dealing with the theoretical principle, some with the Legis- 
lative details, and some with the practical workings of the new 
measure, — we yet think that such contributions to the cause of* 
Indian Police Reform may be found useful. 

Amidst the perplexities and uncertainties of the subject there 
is one sure standing ground. Whatever may be the shortcom- 
ings of the now system, the old Police was (we are sorry to say 
in in Bengal) about as had as bad could be. Three generations 
have passed a just and decided verdict on this point. The Police 
were proved over and over agaiii to be the accomplices *bf the 
Dacoits — the jackals of the Thugs. It was shown that torture 
was habitually made use of in the investigation of crime; that 
a stock of ‘ confessors* was kept ready at every Thanah,* in order 
that, when the wrath of the Magistrate grew high, a victim 
might he at all times available ; that, practically, it rested with 
the Darogah whether crime should he reported or concealed, pun- 
ished or suffered to pass \fith impunity; and that cither event 
proved to him a source of unauthorised gain. Each unoliicj^l 
European resident in the interior felt, to a minor degree, the evil 
which crushed the ryot, that every occasion on which he was 
brought into contact with the guardians of the peace insured 
anfioyance to himself, and emolument to them. 

In this universal had odour of their predecessors the new Police 
had a most* powerful auxiliary. They were sure of contrasting 
favorably with those with whom they would naturally he compared. 

* Tliroughout we have preferred the use 6f the old names ‘ Thanah,’ and 
1 Darogah’ or ‘ Thanabdar’ to the modern ifamea 4 Station' and ‘ Chief Constable.’ 
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No English prejudice was likely tq b$ shocked by the change, 
because it was universally felt that no change could be for the 
worse. It was certain that all the confusion and jjelay attending 
the introduction of a radical reform would be forgiven, in 
the hope that our new protectors would not turn out to be our 
worst oppressors — the ministers of justice no longer remain 
the most irreclaimable of criminals. |)espair at the existing 
state of things : the hope that will see nS danger in any reform; 
the ardour of a fresh institution ; all these motives united to 
produce a general feeling of confidence in the new force. There 
were some, and among them were to be found members of 
the Legislature, who believed that besides the negative result 
of securing our subjects from the tyranny of underlings there 
• would be a positive increase in the safety of life and pro- 
perty. They thought, against all experience, that the system, 
which they fondly believed perfect, might perhaps regenerate u 
corrupt society, and the analogies of the English and Irish 
Constabulary were brought forward to justify a hope that the 
same absolute safeguards of order might be provided as in 
European kingdoms. 

Such sanguine hopes were perhaps necessary to prevent men 
from being daunted by dilliculties of the scheme. These 
were nevertheless great. An entirely new machinery was to be 
created. Few of the details of the measure had been provided 
by the Legislature. Arrangements originally contrived to suita 
European state of things were 4,0 be introduced among a society 
that bore not the slightest resemblance to any thing European, 
ami engrafted on old institutions and customs repugnant in every 
way to European notions. The task was to»be entrusted to olli- 
eers unprovided, as a rule, with a particle of local knowledge ; and 
lastly, the sure hostility of the old native cliques was to be met. 

Lt is known that every ollioee of a crimuul or revenue court 
has his train of dependants — himself, depending meanwhile on 
the favour of some otiieial higher in the scale. The ryots rally 
rftund a ryot; the Mahommedans rouud a Mahoramedun. Kacii 
oflicial of trust or importance expects to be able to introduce 
some relation, connection, or 1‘riejid into Government service, and 
even the purest of the class will intrigue heart aud soul to get a 
member of his family into a post of some ten rupees a month. 
Periodically the old relationships may be broken up by some 
energetic Magistrate, but; the passion is engrained, ‘and periodi- 
cally the family interests revive. There were many causes to 
induce all classes to unite in hostility to the new measure. 
In the tirst place, there was td be a change, and the idea of chauge 
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is connected with every thing most distasteful in the eyes of a 
native, and more especially of a native official. Old traditional 
and well recognized systems of corruption were sure to be broken 
up, and it n\ight belong before fresh arrangements could be organ- 
ized in their place. Again, it was known that a stricter disci- 
pline would be introduced ; the whole force was to be drilled, and 
to a native whose hopes^re fixed on a civil pursuit drill seems an 
insupportable indignity. Again, the pay of the thanadars was to 
be much diminished. Lastly, in some districts a rumour got # abroad, 
in that mysterious way by which such impressions are propagated* 
that perhaps the Burra Sahib would not be displeased with those 
wiio resigned a service no longer under his own patronage. As if 
to aggravate matters, advantage was every where taken of the 
opportunity to make a sweeping removal of all who seemed un- . 
likely to come up to the mark of efficiency. Instantly the alarm 
was taken. All who feared removal themselves all who had rela- 
tions to serve ; all who, having paid well for their present posts, 
looked for future opportunities of reimbursing themselves; all who 
were in the most distant degree connected with any one employed, 
or likely to be employed in the old Police, began industriously to 
propagate every kind of false and absurd reports against the 
new force. The highest official was to be flogged for the first 
offence ; no dignities were to be respected ; all the little appen- 
dages that mark the position of a potty official were to go as a 
matter of course; tattoos would be prohibited luxuries, and 
every one must march oil foot to his duty : all who ente^d the 
force were to be ever after cut oft’ from employment in any other 
line. And to such rumours was added the threat that, if any 
one should be so bold as to desert his clique and enlist, the sup- 
port of the clique would be withdrawn from him, and that, in 
that case, the first accusation of corruption or extortion would ho 
his ruin* Thus the introduction of the Act* was followed in 
many districts by wholesale resignations, and the interests of 
those who remained were wholly bound up with those who wont.. 

Such were the hopes that attended, and such the difficulties 
that obstructed the introduction of the Constabulary. It is our 
task to enumerate — and we trust that we shall be believed when 
wo gay, in no unfriendly spirit— ^lie errors, either in tli£ principle 


* The effectiveness of such a threat wilt bo felt by many u district oliieor, 
who, after flattering himself th;?t he has caught a no! prions extortioner has, 
later on, found reason to suspect (hat the victfin was, after all, hut a scape- 
goat— less rather than more guilty when compared with his neighbors — but 
sacrificdfl owing to tome revolt against the^trauitions of hie chque (hhai bund.J 
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of the measure or in the practical details, which have lent addi- * 
tional aggravation to obstacles in any case certain. 

I. The ever increasing deluge of forms; resolutions and cir- 
culars which paralyze, while they 'pretend to guide, the action 
of the District Superintendent. Time and thought that ought 
to be spent in actual work are spent in exhibiting results. It 
is always the way in India. Work is measured by waste paper, 
and gradually the preparation of waste paper comes to be the 
principal work. Young as it is, the Police Office is becom- 
ing as large and as hampered with forms as the oldest civil 
court. Already in each district it provides work for some two 
English writers and a European Assistant Superintendant or 
Inspector — all, be it observed, additional and non-productive la- 
bourers.* For Heaven’s sake let economy of time and simplicity 
of detail be somewhat consulted. Let afterthoughts cease. Can 
no measure, however simple, be framed for the administration 
of the country, but it must be made at once the text of endless 
explanations and comments, engulphed in a vast vortex of con- 
flicting instructions, patched and re. patched till not a vestige of 
the original fabric remains visible ?+ If experiments must he 
tried, at least let the details be settled beforehand. 

II. The madness — we can call it nothing less — of reducing 
the pay of the thanadars. It is with these men, almost the lowest 
in the scale, that the real power, at least for evil, rests, and 
must rest. A thanadar can reduce to absolute ruin any one of 
the seventy or eighty thousand people in his jurisdiction. He 
can render the lives of the numerous bad characters most com- 
fortless or most luxuriously prosperous. For every crime pro- 
duced he can produce a criminal. If the victims chanoe to be 
innocent, so much the worse for them : the accident cannot be 
charged to his account. Or he can, with almost equal impunity, 
suppress the report of the crime altogether, and even turn the 
chief sufferer into the chief offender. On all the occasions, in 
vwhich the rulers come in contact* with the ruled (and owing 
tc the relations of a civilized government with a semi-civilized 
population, it is the tendency of such occasions to multiply 
themselves contiuually) he can make his power the source of 

rr T~ 

* This is as real a distinction in administrative, as in Political Economy. 
In both there must be unproductive, as well as productive labourers ; but the 
aim of, both sciences is to reduce the number .of the former to « minimum. 

f We have now a simple Penal Code and a simple Criminal Procedure. 
How long will they rermyin simple under the manipulation of the Sadder 
Judges P 
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* infinite Annoyance. Take, as ad instance, tils power over a native 
landowner. He can report that the village well-head is in bad 
repair, and in its present state dangerous, or that the Zemindar 
has encroached on the public road, or has sheltered a bad charac- 
ter,, or that he has interfered with the service lands of the 
village watchman j. and so on without end. It may be laid down 
as a pretty general ruj^ that, if he refrains from exercising his 
power in all or any of these instances, it is only because he is paid. 
From a oonviction of’the power of abuse in the bands pf such 
men, Indian thinkers have long held that a reform to be effectual 
must commence with the thanadars. Their pay and position 
must be raised to such a point that it will be easy to retaiii men 
of respectable family in the post. The very reverse of this has 
been done in the North West. The old thanadars received from # 
3d to 50 Rs. a month : under the new regime they have been 
cut down to, on an average, 20 and 25 Rs. and, what with sub- 
scriptions to Superannuation Fund, Income Tax, expense of uni- 
form, and other items, the real amount received is not often more 
than from 16 to 20 Rs. The savings effected by this reduction 
of pay go to support an increased number of constables, and a 
variety of inspectors, very useful officers in their way; but no 
consideration whatever can justify- the reduction of the thanadars 
to a pittance which renders corruption inevitable. 

III. Too great haste at first in removing the corrupt and 
incompetent. Men are apt to think that on this point there 
cannot possibly be too great haste. They forget that t^ie mi- 
serably small pay has rendered some degree of corruption in- 
evitable ; that it is only in degree that the practices of one can 
differ from those of another ; and that where corruption is so 
widely spread, the chances are that the comparatively innocent 
will be made the scape-goats. They forget too that, the more 
uncertain the tenure of office is, the less readily will respectable 
men come forward, and the more anxious will those wjio do 
come forward be to enrich themselves before the blow comes. 
Meantime all the former tenants of these posts, and all thoir 
hangers-on are busy in depreciation of the new force, and every 
fresh removal adds point to their endeavours to deter men from 
taking office in it. When it is recollected how hard it is to 
persuade a native that the removal of any official was owing 
solely to his own shortcomings, and had nothing to do with his 
“kismut,” ft will be easy to imagine the evil caused by even the 
best deserved punishment while the system is yet in its infancy. 

IV % The doubtful policy of establishing a staff of European 
Inspectors. These men, from tire comparatively small amount 
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•of pay, must necessary be drawn from the class of adventurers* " 
Wo use this term in no disrespectful sense. We simply mean it 
to designate men who have been either born in ^ie country, or 
have come out to it with no fixed prospects except that of turn- 
ing their hand to any employment that may come in their way. 
Disappointed Railway employes, ex-conductors in the Commissariat 
'Department, seafaring men — members, in short, of that mis- 
cellaneous class of roving Englishmen that is yearly increasing in 
the country — such are the men who ure glad of an Inspector- 
ship in a new Police. They arc on an average the sort of men 
who served or might have served in the late Yeomanry Cavalry — 
men who did undoubted acts of skill and daring in the mutiny 
— admirably adapted fora purely, or even semi-military force; 
but, we think we are doing them no injustice when we say, out 
of place in a wholly Civil Police. * Indeed it is not easy to sec 
what special object can be gained by employing them. They can, 
it is true, be sent round every now and then to see that the hooks, 
&e. are en regie ; and occasionally they may with advantage be 
despatched on some extraordinary service, in which intrepidity 
•rather than d$l\patc management — instinctive sagacity rather than 
Special training, is required. But this is all. They cannot he 
put in permanent charge of an outpost. The life of a lmlf-edu- 
cated Englishman in an isolated position, unsubjected to daily 
discipline, would, we fear, be so little edifying that he could not, 
without loss of prestige, he made the representative of law and 
order, <1( Nor can they he employed in any more than ordinarily 
intricate investigation. ' Occasionally there would be found one 
man brighter than his fellows, who might be trusted to take the 
place of the ordinary Police in tracing out the evidence of a 
crime, hut in the greater number of investigations required to 
guide the judgment of a Superintendent, they would be at once 
too high, and yet not high enough. Too high to he employed 
as detectives, for which service indeed their distinctive character 
as Europeans obviously unfits them, and yet not skilled enough 
fa manage the delicate cross-examination, the nice balancing of 
various statements, which gradually disclose the true state of 
things. Take, for instance, the case of a charge of corruption 
preferred against a particular official. An average Inspector 
despatched to enquire into the facts would be liable to be imposed 
on by the first- extravagant story*. Is it heresy to suppose that 


* We could record some laughable, and some more than laughable instance* 
of the failure of Inspectors in such investigations, but fear the imputation of 
personality. 
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in suoh cases the Superintendent would' prefer to be guided 
by the judgment of a native rather than that of a European 
Inspector ? It^jomes to be a balance between the disadvantages of 
mental obtuseness and of moral obliquity. We put it to our 
readers, which- of the two is, in delicate cases, most reliable ; and, 
bet they should object that the dilemma does not exhaust all the 
possibilities of the' case, we will ourselves forestall them by re- 
marking that, if instead of many Inspectors we had a few more 
local officers, then neither alternative need be accepted. We 
repeat, it is only in special emergencies that the Inspectors will 
l»e found the instruments best fitted for the particular service. 
Would not one such special instrument be suffieient for each dis- 
trict? Work of some kind will no doubt be got out of them, but 
it at least admits of a doubt whether their services are at all 
commensurate with the expense of their maintenance. Wouhf 
not a few additional district Superintendents be found infinitely 
more adapted to the object in view? 

V. The mistake of abolishing all written examinations dur- 
ing the first enquiry by the Police. Of old when the (loraijet 
(village reporter) in Ids daily or periodical visits to the Thana 
brought intelligence of any crime, the Darogah was instructed to 
proceed to the spot, examine all the parties concerned, take down 
their evidence and that of the witnesses, draw a plan of the 
scene of the crime, and forward the papers with an abstract, and 
his own opinion to tlie Magistrate. This power was, of course, 
open to manifold abuses* and, equally of course, was, as ^ matter 
of fact, pretty generally abused. Confessions were extorted ; 
evidence was cooked ; the payment of a bribe exempted many 
a principal witness from being sent in to the Magistrate's 
Court ; and we can allow that there were, on the surface, many 
reasons for the new rule, that on no account should the Darogahs 
take down the evidence of any witness* or the answer of any 
prisoner.* But the evils of the change are much more than 
a counterbalance. They force themselves naturally indeed on 
the mind of any one who has ever seen a ( chukm* bi^ng 
brought into a Magistrate’s Court. Our readers may form a 
correct notion of a ( chulan' if they picture to themselves one 
or more fettered criminals, and a crowd of attendant witnesses, 
guarded — witnesses and all — by a Policeman in the front, and a 


* We believe that, if the criminal manifests extremg anxiety to disburden his 
conscience, the confession may be taken domfunder certain precautions. Ten- 
derness of conscience on the part of a North Western criminal is not so gen- 
eral a$to lead us to imagine that these precautions are often put in force. 
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Policeman in the rear— not unfrequontly indeed secured by a rope 
passed round the whole body. The supporters of the new system 
will say that this is one of the great evils they w^h to obviate, 
their aim being to introduce a thoroughly English mode of pro- 
cedure. A most excellent aim we must admit : but in England men 
do not hide in fields of corn or behind gooseberry-bushes, when 
they catch sight of a Policeman with asubpama : in England men 
have not to march on foot forty miles to give evidence, and forty 
miles back again ; in England a witness is paid an equivalent— 
very generally indeed more than an equivalent— for the time 
spent. In a word, in England both prosecutor and witnesses are 
ready to come forward ; and in India they would give, and do in 
fact give, much to get otf. In this country there is often need 
to guard the witnesses not less carefully than the criminals ; and, 
while we are thus forced to assimilate their condition in one res- 
pect, it is difficult to prevent them from coming to a most unde- 
sirable mutual understanding in another respect. Even if they 
are not marched off in company, and lodged at night in the same 
room, there are, in the intervals between apprehension and trial, 
never wanting .opportunities for the friends of the criminal to 
impress his views on prosecutor and witnesses alike. It would he 
odd if, as the result of such a combination, the hitter did not on 
the day of trial, profess their entire ignorance of all the circum- 
stances in the most remote degree connected with the charge. 
In fact the only safeguard against such a consummation will be 
a record of the evidence, while the events are as yet recent, and 
while the neighbours are under comparatively slight temptation 
to conceal the facts. As it is, a most gratuitous difficulty 
thrown in the way of the successful prosecution of crime by this 
well meant provision. The thanadars are indeed permitted, as it 
is with amusing naivete provided, to record ‘ tor their own sa- 
tisfaction’ an abstract/ of the evidence, but our experience of 
the Darogah character will not suffer us to fancy that any extended 
use is made of this privilege. Can any of our readers, can the 
Inspector General himself conceive a thanadar keeping any record 
for * his own satisfaction’ ? In fine, the abuses against which 
the provision was aimed can only he met bv that increased su- 
pervision, which it is the object of this article to advocate. Ev^ry 
thing shori of this will thwart justice, while it does not protect 
the subject. 

VI. The non-employment of a separate force of detectives. A 
constabulary in India like the gendarmerie in continental Europe 
is intended for two distinct purposes, the repression of disorder 
and the detection of crime. The new Police in the North West 
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‘ we, and, as far as we can sea, are likely to remain, effective for 
the one, but nugatory for the other purpose. Indeed the ex- 
perience of thtf Irish constabulary, the analogy of which is the 
mainstay* of the measure, might h$ve taughrtts supporters to 
expect this result. The Irish constables who threw Sir P. Head 
into such ecstasies of admiration have always been found moBt 
useful in the repression of disorder but absolutely, unavailable for 
the discovery of the criminal. But in Ireland, besides the re- 
gular constabulary, there is a separate, and exceedingly well paid 
force of detectives, and this division of labour is beginning to 
succeed in attaining the double purpose of a Police. There are 
no doubt grave dilliculties in the way of applying the expedient 
to India. In one respect the conditions are the same. In the 
* disturbed districts* of Ireland, as in the whole of India, the # 
sympathies of the population are with the criminal rather than 
with the Police. In India the feeling is perhaps more apprehen- 
sion of the consequences of interference than positive sympathy ; 
neverthlees, the result is the same — an unwillingness to help 
in the investigation. But, if in this fact is to he seen the need 
of employing skilled detectives, it is on the other hand certain 
that, without extreme precautions, the power thus bestowed 
would be as shamefully abused as that given to the spies of 
absolutism abroad. Anything would be better than the revival 
of such a system as that from which part of Rohilcund suffered 
under a rather famous Civilian some years ago. The detective 
rapidly became a mere spy, but, as a spy, he was the # terror 
of the country. He became in fact ail that the ordinary 
thanadar ever was, and more. Our first duty is to sec that 
those, whom we employ in the detection of crime, are not more 
dreaded by the population than the criminals themselves, and 
in comparison with this, it is but a minor duty to seo that they 
fulfil their object of reducing to a minimum the impunity of 
crime. Is it however impossible to unite both objects? We 
believe not. As a civilized government we must endeavour, by 
every means in our power, to provide the same security for life 
and property as at home. We cannot attain this end without 
the employment of detectives, and these men must be subjected 
to^the most minute supervision. Here then* as before, minute 
supervision is forced on us as the ultimate remedy for abuses. 

VII. But, as if for the express purpose of reducing still fur- 
ther the lifhited amount of supervision before possible, the Act 
provides for the separation of the offices of Magistrate and Police 
Superintendent. This may suit English notions and English 
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circumstances. We will even allow that it is founded on a theory, 
correct enough when taken by itself, that the office of collecting 
the proofs of crigie, and that of judging the value of these proofs 
when collected, should not* be vested in the same officer. But 
paramount to all such theories is, in India, the pressing necessity 
of economizing our European officers by assigning to them the 
smallest possible jurisdictions in order that they may bring to 
their task the largest possible amount of local knowledge. The 
truth in this matter is so very plain that it might be taken as 
the battle-field for the cause of* Indian necessities versus English 
analogies: it has been so very often acknowledged that now, 
when it seems the whole question is to be fought out afresh, 
we are more inclined to despair of Police Reform in Bengal than 
in the worst days of the Darogahs. We did think that it had 
long ago been agreed that concurrent and co-extensive jurisdictions 
are a mistake,* yet here we have the old foe in its wor?t phase 
again. In each district a Police Superintendent has been ap- 
pointed to effect the very object for which a Magistrate had been 
appointed before him. lie has his subordinates. So has the 
Magistrate. Apart from the risk of jealousies and difficulty of 
acting in concert — jealousies and difficulties, we may observe, that 
will be felt by the native underlings even when there is the best 
understanding between the chief — apart from this we say, let 
any of our readers try to calculate the waste of labour entailed 
by their double establishments. Take, as an illustration, tin? 
example of an average district in the North West containing, we 
will say, from 1,500,000 to l, S00, 000 inhabitants. There is a 
Magistrate with probably from four to five subordinates, cove- 
nanted and uncovenanted, who spQnd one quarter of the year in 
moving about the circles committed to their charge. There is 
also a Supevintendant of Police, who has to hold the strings of 
some thirty police stations and, however active, can only visit each 
of those stations for two or three days in the year. He has one 
European subordinate, whoso time is probably wholly taken up 
wfih the details of the English office, another who acts as a sort 
of personal assistant, and, say, as we arc speaking of an average 
district, two more, who are held in the leash, ready to be let 

* And yet it will bo recollected that, when in tho Legislative Council 
unreasonable doubter put this very objection to the chief framer of the measure, 
he was answered that, as it was generally acknowledged that the junction of 
the Police and Magisterial funrtjoin was inadvisable, there coulcfbe no use in 
arguing tho question. The true mode of meeting inconvenient objections 
all over the world, from household squabbles up to the administration of an 
Empire ! 
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slip w>hen, anything, extraordinary occurs. Want of leisure pre- 
vents the Superintendent from remaining for any length of time 
iii any one sub-division, and although this obstacle does not 
apply to the European subordinates, yet, for reasons to which we 
have alluded already, it is doubtful whether the expedient of 
putting half-educated Englishmen in independent charge of out- 
stations would not be attended with greater harm than good. 
Meanwhile, the Magisterial officer is on the spot. Ho has acquired 
more or less knowledge of the criminal classes in his sub-division. 
He has gained by practice the indescribable knack, tllat local 
knowledge gives, »of being able to judge primd facie whether 
a case is genuine or not. But he cannot be given, except 
indirectly, the control of the Police, and must not be flowed 
to collect the evidence of a crime, lest as judge of the case 
his judgment should be biassed*. The result is that work is* 
created for a whole extra establishment of Moonshoes, writers 
(English or native), office keepers and others, and the 
utmost care is taken to prevent local knowledge from being 
brought to bear on the investigation of crime. The work that 
was before done inefficiently by one establishment is now done 
inefficiently by two, and fully occupies the time of both. 

But our objection goes deeper than this. It is not merely 
that we mourn the waste of local knowledge, but that we hold 
it as an invariable rule, that the plenary and immediate control 
of all subordinates slfould be entrusted to the local officers. It 
is a part of the evil system of centralization, to which our 
Government stands from day to day more committed, that some 
medium is always interposed between the oflicer who is best, 
acquainted with the facts, and the officer who is vested with full 
authority. In a word, a wiitten report is thought to be a safer 
guide for the judgment than personal inspection. Who is so 
well qualified to judge of the conduct of the Police in the in- 
vestigation of a crime, as the Magistrate who tries the case ? and 
} et all control of their actions either by punishment or reprimand 
is carefully denied to him. It is true that he is allowed to briyg 
the matter before the District Superintendent by entering his 
opinion in a column of the charge-sheet. On this we have two 
remarks to make. Fir,* l, that there is, in the provision, a need- 
less waste of time. A Magistrate lias not only to make up his 
own ihind, but — an infinitely more difficult matter — to convince 
another al^. All the timp spent by him in detailing his reasons 
for the condemnation of any particular practice, and all the time 
sjientby the Superintendent in mastering those reasons, and re- 
ferring to the papers filed in suppyrl of them, is so much thrown 
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away, and would be economized , if tjie Magistrate had the power < 
of control in his own hands. Second , the condemnatory remark* 
necessarily present themselves to the Superintendent in the light 
of a complaint. This fact is quite sufficient to prevent anything 
like a free use of the opportunity. The temper of every Indian 
official is too much, and too necessarily, tried during the course 
of his daily work, to allow of the additional aggravation that 
would be caused, if one department was constantly occupied in 
criticizing the conduct of another. With the best intentions, 
and the ‘utmost forbearance on both sides, an uneasy feeling of 
jealousy must arise, if a Police Officer were often called upon to 
punish his subordinates on the report of a Magistrate. 

Md> to take a less detailed view of the question, what, we 
ask, is to become of the opportunities, which, bad us it was, the 
old system ottered to an active young officer of ‘ making his 
men*? Shall we never again see the spectacle of an Assistant or 
Deputy Magistrate, while engaged in his cold season camp life, 
taking his police underlings by the hand, and, knowing that 
their credit and their efficiency were intimately bound up with 
his own, entering with them into the more intri^ite investi- 
gations, pointing out the course to he pursued in all emergencies, 
correcting them sharply when mistaken, stirring them up when 
lazy, and, by his explanations and advice, giving life to the dry 
mass of instructions, regulations, and forms that had been set 
forth as their guide? Is it merely that such opportunities 
have been made over to the Police Officer, or have they been 
done away with altogether? We fear the latter. That they 
have been taken away from the Magistrate is, unhappily, be- 
yond a doubt, for in India the power of training is inseparable 
from the power of punishing.* That they have in return been 
made over to the Superintendent is, at least, questionable ; for 
such training implies close attention ; and, out of his thirty sta- 
tions, what minute scrutiny can a Superintendent bestow on 
one? It implies presence on the spot for some considerable 
lepgth of time, and we have seen that a Superintendent cannot 
spend more than two or three days in the year in any one sub- 
division. It implies, above all, constant verbal admonitions; 
and, during all but those two or three days, the Superintendent 
is conlinedHo wiitten orders, which he feels with a sigh, evfen 
while dictating them, will be treated as matters of coursfe, and 
most probably put aside. He can occasionally, when* driven to 
extremes, launch a European Inspector at tire head of the often- 
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dci^, but. when the visit te past, the effect will pass too aud 
things will return placidly to their usual round. 

After this* detail of the evils resulting, in our view of the 
matter, from the separation of Police and Magisterial powers, it 
i« reasonable ta weigh the objects which it was intended to attain. 
The first, a wish to assimilate Indian proceedings to an English 
state of things may be passed over without remark. Those who 
base their argument on the necessity of observing English pre- 
cedents in Indian administration, are beyond our small power of 
persuasion. We can only wish them a happy, and speedy 
return to. a country whose institutions they believe to be applica- 
ble to all societies, aud under every kind of different conditions, 
A second object was, at the time, stated to be t be establishment 
of a uniform organization, and something like military disci-* 
pliue, so that the force might, on an emergency, be used in 
repressing an entente. In this aim, too, the framers of the 
measure were, we think, a little influenced by European analo- 
gies. Because in Europe the gendarmerie, and in Ireland the 
constabulary, have in view the repression of disorder as much as 
the detection of crime, it was therefore imagined that a similar 
organization was needed out here. If the Inspector General 
thinks that his force could be relied on in case of any general 
entente, then, to him too we have nothing to say. We think, 
however, that his experience in Allahabad in 1857-1858 has 
taught him another lesson than this. As a matter of fact the 
old lurfaniduzex were found quite adequate to meet any*of the 
petty disturbances ordinarily likely to occur, and even if it should 
he thought advisable to infuse some Military discipline into 
the new force, we do not see why this should not be effected 
through a Civil Magistrate quite as well its under a Superin- 
tendent, whose time is, as a matter of fact, occupied to the 
full with office work of a purely civil nature. The chief object, 
however, of the measure was the alleged necessity of separating 
the task of prosecution from that of judgment — the impolicy of 
exposing an officer to be biassed in his decision of a case by 18s 
own previous exertions in tracing out evidence of the crime. 
We have referred to this before, aud we now return to it more 
fully. It is certainly true that the three functions of Govern- 
ment prosecutor, Judge, and Counsel for the defendant were often 
united in the same person. We doubt however whether, after 
the first novelty, any one fall himself styiously. embarrassed by the 
incompatibility of these three offices. Practice, and the conscious- 
ness <*f the great interests of justice at st;fke, enable most men to 
preserve their impartiality even when tiny are successively called 
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upon to superintend the efforts to detect a. criminal, to weigh 
the proofs thus collected, and to bring forward in as strong 
a tight as possible the various pleas in behalfcof the defen.' 
dant. Indeed, Would men but throw themselves heart and soul 
k into the situation, the habit of considering, all the facts brought 
out in a trial from these three different points of view is the most 
effectual training, that could be devised for the attainment of a 
judicial frame of mind. An energetic searcher for the truth under 
its various disguises is far more likely to weigh all points, than 
a passive recipient of varying statements as they are successively 
produced. Be this us it may however, the necessity, and the 
risk are absolutely the same — neither more nor less in any way— 
under the new system as under the old. The evidence pro- 
duced spontaneously on the day of trial is so scanty and irrelevant, 
the witnesses are often so reluctant, that a Magistrate has per- 
force, now as before, to resort to the arts of a counsel* for the 
prosecution to worm out the convincing proofs of the crime. 
The true cause of distinction between our courts and those at 
home was not the junction of the duties of Magistrate and Police 
officer, but the absence of well-trained counsel, able, as in England, 
to unfold all tin; pleas on both sides. At home a deciding officer 
is so sure that each party will put in their most forcible lighl all 
the facts supporting his view oi* the case, that he can reserve all 
his attention for the Ui*k of discriminating find balancing. In a 
word, the cross-examination of witnesses is conducted for hirn and 
not by«him. Out here, on the contrary, a native ‘ Mooktar’ is so 
wholly untrained in the principles of evidence, he so invariably 
mistakes the true issue of the ease, and is so sure to miss the; 
distinction between relevant and irrelevant facts, that, we believe, 
in tho greater number of instances he is quietly put aside, and 
the cross-examination conducted in person. In this respect not 
the slightest change has been produced by the new measure in 
the practice of any Court ; and as long as this continues the 
case, 90 long will the separation of Police and Magisterial functions 
fail to Teduee whatever risk of bias there might have been of old. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is this. We must narrow 
instead of widening the extent of jurisdiction, and give each 
officer plenary power in his own sub-division. If, with „a 
centralized system, and well mapped gradation of authorities, we 
wish to secure the .masses from the oppression of the Police, 
we must curb thc.se latter at every point, and thus reduce 
to a minimum their utility as ministers of justice. If, with 
the same system, \vC place the certain detection of crime 
above all other considerations, we must allow free elbow room to 
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the Police, and then — with the controlling offmer at a distance and 
overwhelmed with details — we simply hand over the population 
- to the wicke 4 will of the most shameless set of petty despots 
that the world, has seen since the provincial tyrants of the Lower 
Empire. I C on the contrary, upsetting 1 centralization , throwing 
aside the nice sub-division of labour; which in India is a bar to 
usefulness, we lay down, as the basis of all Police Reform, the 
principle that every native underling shall be exposed to the 
most minute supervision — then , we may, with comparatively 
little fear of abuse mako over to them powers for the detection of 
crime, that on any other system would be assuredly turned into 
engines of oppression and extortion : we may allow the employ- 
ment of a special class of detectives, sure that special attention 
can at any moment be given to their doings : we can permit a # 
chief constable to record evidence, and, if need be, to take down 
confessions, because we know that every kind of abuse is rendered 
impossible in exact proportion to the opportunities of frequent 
personal investigation : In line, we can trust our police officials, 
because we can be sure that, to an officer on the spot, untrust- 
worth iness cannot long remain unknown. It ipay he said that 
no officer can remain always on the spot; and this is true. But 
the moral effects of a personal investigation extent^ far beyond 
the immediate occasion. A few searching enquiries every cold 
season — some retrospective, into the transactions of the past 
summer — would suffice to establish a check. A subordinate 
feels that he is under supervision not only when every qjie, but 
also when some , he is not sure which, of his many acts will be 
carefully examined. 

Minute supervision implies minute jurisdictions. Every Magis- 
trate, every Assistant, every Deputy should he e.r-o[Jicio Superin- 
tendent of Police in his own circle. The extra Police establish- 
ment thus rendered unnecessary would pay for two additional 
officers (military if need be) in every district. Wo should gladly 
welcome a measure by which in every district a numerous staff 
of officers military, covenanted and uncovenanted, with separate 
jurisdictions but one common object, would he forced into whole- 
some rivalry as to the smartness and efficiency of their several 
establishments. , 

But however sound the principle on which Police- Reform in 
Bengal maybe baaed, nothing will he effected without an im- 
provement In the material/ We must begin /villi the beginning 
— the origomoli — the Police themselves. First of all their pay 
must J>e increased. The sacrifice of a few constables in every 
Station, and of a European inspector here and there, would be 



amply counterbalanced if the pay of each chief constable could 1* 
increased to forty or fifty rupees a month. Next, their tenure ol 
offiee should be rendered as secure as possible. It should be gener. 
ally understood, that frequent change of instruments is the sun 
mark of inefficiency in the central authority. Above all, nothing 
should be left undone to raise their status, now so low in the eye* 
of themselves, and of the people at large. 

Let these suggestions be looked to when the constabulary ii 
introduced into the Lower Provinces. Bengal may rest assure 
that the opinions we have here expressed, are those of nearly a] 
the Magistrates and many of the Superintendents of the Nortl 
West ; and that, where such sentiments are not openly expressed 
silence is caused by a laudable fear of hampering a new order o 
^thiftgs in its infancy. If we have not ourselves imitated sucl 
scrupulous reticence, it is not assuredly that we are more wed 
ded to the old system, but because wliat we consider the failing 
of the new Police, have now so clearly manifested themselves 
that it becomes an imperative neeessity to guard against th 
possibility of similar errors in any Province to which Reform ran; 
now be extended. If* the long delay results in securing to Ben 
gal thus mucli benefit from the experiment in the North West 
then , once t§ore, will procrastination deserve the reputation o 
having been, unconsciously, the most statesman-like course possi 
ble* 

* It will, we fear, seem ungracious to devote a whole article to the evils of 
measure^ and reserve all mention of its benelits to a foot note. Among th 
latter is thfl injunction that no policeman shall have any thing to do wit 1 
impressment (bcr/arec). This is in fact a whole measure of reform in itseli 
Of its merits in relieving a neighbourhood of its worst fears, and interna 
trade of its worst impediments, we cannot speak too highly. Among th 
minor benefits are the Superannuation Fund, which, however, too few will remaii 
long enough in the force to enjoy, the increase in the pay of the private con 
stables, and the admirable expedient of quartering an additional Torce o 
police on a mutinous or exceptionally criminal neighbourhood. 
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Art. VII . — The Theogony of the Hindus. By Count M. Bjornst- 
ejrna. Bvo. London: Murray. 1844. 

2. Sir IF. Jones's JForks. Vol. 3, 8vo. London: Stock dale, 
1807. 

3. Religious Aspects of Hindu Philosophy. By Rev. J. M. 
Mullens. Bvo. London: Smith, Elder & Co., i860. 

A CENTURY has passed since first the British rule began 
to .show its superiority over the effeminate luxury that 
reigned supreme throughout the Courts of the Mahomedan Con- 
querors of India. Nearly three hundred yeais ago, armed with 
Bulls and Anathemas the disciples of Ignatius Loyala com- 
menced their attack on the tenets of a people grovelling in 
heathen darkness — a people groaning under the weight of a vile 
superstition — the tools of a priesthood notorious alike; for avarice, 
dissimulation, and vice. We look almost in vain over the 
past for any result of the presence in their midst of the worship- 
pers of the true God. 

The Astronomer gazes through the wide world of ppacf, pre- 
dicting to a moment the advent of the various pluen#mena of 
the heavens; 1 lie Geologist brings us a handful of earth, or a 
semi -pulverised bone, and tells us that these existed, it may 
be millions of ages, before man was created, — statements in 
themselves startling, but nevertheless undeniable truths; the 
Ethnologist takes in his hand a bleached skull, and, though 
ages have rolled away since the pulse of life ceased to throb on 
its whitened temples, yet with an accuracy that, bafllcs con- 
tradiction, he detines the race to which in life it belonged ; bu»t 
has the antiquarian or historian been as yet able to give us any 
conclusive evidence as to whence sprang that awful superstition 
that rules, as it were with a rod of iron, the miijds of the 
millions of India? 

Sir William Jones, has attempted to adduce facts to prove 
that the idtfl worship of India was borrowed from that of Greece 
and Italy : but as men, totally separate from each other, nations 
between whom no intercourse ever existed, have worshipped similar 
gods under different names and forms ; similar:!} in idolatry is 
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no proof that the worship of one tet of idohitors was borrowed * 
from another set; the only thing that it does prove is, that the 
rninds of such men are continually searching, a# a subject of 
worship, some object that appears to them clothed with mystery, 
majesty, and awe. * 

Idolatry, or more strictly speaking mythology, seems to have 
four principal sources. 

I. Historical, or natural truth has often been perverted 
into fable, by ignorance, or imagination, and yet more often by 
the cunningly devised falsehoods of a power-loving and covetous 
priesthood ; the hieroglyphics of the old Egyptian temples, the 
oracular responses of the Delphian grove, the afwe in which the 
Brahmins are held by the Hindus, all corroborate this latter 

' supposition ; and we do not hesitate to assert that it is chiefly 
from this source that the Theogony of the Hindus has had its 
origin. 

The following lines of Virgil show how a natural fact, by 
means of imagination became perverted into a superstition that 
held its sway oyer at least two of the greatest nations the world 
ever saw the Grecian and Roman : 

IVxtrum Seylla latus, la;vum implaeata Chary bdis 
Obsidot, atqui* imo barathri tor gurgito vastos 
Sorbet in abruption tluctua, ruvsusipie sub auras 
Erigit alternos ot sidora vorborat inula. 

At Scyllam ciocis cobibot spelunea latebiis 
1 Ora exsortantom, ot naves in saxa trahentem. 

Prima bominis laoios, ot pulchro pootoio virgo 
Pube toniiH; pimtmna immani coipore pistrix 
Delphinum caudas utoro coimnif.sa luporum. 

II. The next source of idolatry seems to he derived from a 
wild admiration of the heavenly bodies ; the imagination that 
the sun is the most glorious of all created things lias caused 
whole nations to bow in adoration before its resplendent orb, and 
to ascribe to it the honouis due to a God, nay more, the altars of 
the sun in Mexico have reeked with the blood of seventy 
thousand victims, a single sacrifice to appease his imagined 
wrath ; the untutored savage in the wilds of the forest stretches 
forth his •hands m prayer to the sun as to a god ; the more 
enlightened Parsee owns it as his supreme deity. 

III. Numberless divinities have been created solely by the 
magic of Poetry — the Odyssey and Iliad of Homer, and the ltam- 
ayana of the Hindu $re undeniable proofs of this ; in almost 
every play of .E^chylus we have a deity as the unraveller bf the 
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mystic plot. Horace ever fertile in addresses to the heathen 
deities, thus invokes Diana ; 

Mifttium cuatos nemorumque, Virgo, 

* . Qu» laborantes utero puellas 
Ter vocata audis, adimisque leto, 

Diva trifonnis ; 

Imminena villa tua pinus esto, 

Quam per exactos ego latus annoa 
Verris obiiquum meditantis ictum 
Sanguine donem. 

• 

IV. The metaphors and allegories of moralists and metaphy- 
sicians have also been very fertile in deities ; Plato, Cicero, 
and Homer teem with proofs of this ; in Indian mythology 
we have ‘ Maya* represented as the mother of universal nature, 
and of all the* inferior Gods. • 

The modern Hindu is but a bad model of his predecessors ; he 
has sadly degenerated from the majesty and pride of his fore- 
fathers ; he has lost all their nobler spirit, and inherits only their 
superstitions and vices. If we consult history we shall find that 
the live principal nations, who in different ages divided amongst 
themselves the mighty continent of Asia, with the many Islands 
depending on it are the Hindus, tho Chinese, the Tartars, the 
Arabs, and the Persians; of these nations our attention will be 
fixed only on the first; of these five nations notone has borrowed 
its religious tenets f'aom the other ; idol-worship of almost every 
form may he found amongst them, yet the form of worship of 
each is perfectly distinct from those of the others ; this goes far 
to support our supposition that th. % idolatry of the Hindu is not 
borrowed from that of either the Greek or Roman. In describing 
the people of India Mr. Lord thus remarks, ‘ A people presented 
‘ themselves to mine eyes clothed in linen garments somewhat low 
‘ descending, of a gesture and garb, as l may say, maidenly and well 
‘ nigh effeminate, of a countenance shy and somewhat estranged, 

‘ yet smiling out a glozed and bashful familiarity/ *Mr. Orme, the 
Historian of India, observes of the same people — -‘this country 

* has been inhabited from the earliest antiquity by a people, wko 
‘ have no resemblance, either in their figure, or manners with 

* any of the nations contiguous to them/ and that 1 although 
' *onqueror8 have established themselves at different times in 
1 different parts of India, yet the original inhabitants have lost 

* very little of their original character/ Though now degraded 
and abased, yet we cannot doubt th^t these was a time when 
the Hindu race was splendid in arts and arms, happy in govern- 
ment* wise in legislation, and eminent irt knowledge ; their fall 

• z 
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is in a great measure attributable to the immense hold tlir • 
priesthood has had over their minds, gained by means of supersti- 
tion and Idolatry. Their original language, the San^rit, surpasses 
every lfnguage save the Hebrew in its wonderful structure ; more 
refined than Greek, more copious by far than Latin. That the 
Hindus were in former times a commercial people we have every 
reason to believe, — the labours of the Indian loom have been uni- 
versally celebrated, silk has been fabricated immemorially by the 
Hindus. We are also told by the Grecian writers that the Indians 
were th§ wisest of nations, and in metaphysical wisdom they 
were certainly eminent: in astronomy and mathematics they were 
equally well versed ; this is the race who Dionysius records — 

* First assayed the deep, 

* And wafted merchandize to coasts unknown. 

* Those, who digested first the starry choir, 

' Their motions marked, and called them by their names. 

But now how fallen, all their splendour gone, their once 
renowned energy for ever fled, of all that graced their nation 
not one relic left. • 

We now come, to the chief subject of our article ‘the Gods of 
India/ of whom we shall be able to give but a brief sketch, 
inasmuch as a full account of each of them would require a separ- 
ate volume; but we hope that, from the little we may say in re- 
gard of them, we shall be able to convince our readers, that the 
Mythology of the Hindu is one not borrowed from that of any 
other n, at ion. 

We begin with Ganesa, the god of wisdom, who is re- 
presented with an Elephant’s Head, the symbol of sagacious 
discernment, and attended by a favourite rat, which the 
Indians consider a wise and provident animal; all sacri- 
fices and religious ceremonies, all addresses even to superior 
gods, all serious compositions in writing, and all worldly affairs 
of moment are begun by pious Hindus with an invoca- 
tion to Ganesa, a word composed of Isa, the Governor or Leader 
Gana a company of Deities, nine of which companies are 
enumerated in the Amarcosh. M. Sonnerat represents this 
Deity as highly revered on the Coast of Coromandel ; ‘ where* 
says he, ‘the Indians would not on any account build a house, 

‘ without having placed on the ground an image of this deity, 

' which they sprinkle with oil and adorn every day with flowers ; 

‘ they set up his figure in all their temples, in the streets, in the 
‘ high roads, anddft open plains at the foot of some tree; so that 
‘ persons of all ranks m$y invoke him, before they undertake any 
* business, and travellers worship him before the? proceed on'their 
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1 journey*. It has been attanpted to be proved but with little 
success that this deity was the same as that worshipped by the 1 
Romans undar the title of ‘ Janus/ the supposition bein^puiuiL 
ed on tb& following couplet taken from Sulpitius. 

* Jane pater, Jane tuens, Dive biceps, Biformia, • 

0 cate rerum sator, 0 principium Deorum ! 

It is only in the words 1 Principium Deorum* that there is even 
the shadow of similarity ; hut similarity, as we before stated, 
is in idolatry no proof that the gods worshipped are the same. 
Menu or Satyavrata, whose patronymic was Varvaswata, 

* Child of the Sun/ has in like manner been compared 
with the God Saturn of the Romans, but with as little success. 
This Hindu Deity, Menu, was believed to have reigned over 
the whole world in the earliest time, but to have resided in the* 
country ot Dravira on the coast of the Eastern Indian Penin- 
sula ; the following narrative of the principal event in his life 
is taken from the Bhagavat, and is the subject of the first 
Puranaj entitled that of the Mutrya or Fish. 

* Desiring the preservation of herds, and of Brahmans, of 

* genii and virtuous men, of the Vedas, of law, »and of precious 

* things, the Lord of the Universe assumes many bodily shapes ; 

* but, though he pervades, like the air, a variety of beings yet 
1 he is himself unvaried, since he has no quality subject to 
1 change. At the cU>se of the last Kulpu, there was a geueral 
‘ destruction occasioned by the sleep of Brahma ; whence his 
' creatures in different worlds were drowned in a vast*oceau. 

1 Brahmd being inclined to slumber, desiring repose after a lapse 

* of ages, the strong demon Hayagriva came near him, and 

* stole the Vedas, which had flowed from his lips. When Heri 

* the preserver of the universe, discovered the deed of the Prince 
1 of Danavas, he took the shape of a minute fish, called Sap'hari. 

1 A holy King, named Satyavrata, then reigned, a servant of 
' the Spirit, which moved on the waves, and so devout that 

* water was his only sustenance. He was the Child of the Sun, 

‘ and in the present Kulpa is invested by Narayan in* the 
‘ office of Menu by the name of Sraddhadeva or the God of 
i Obsequies. One day as he was making a libation in tho 
‘ liver Kritamala, and held water in the palm of* his hand, 

* he perceived a small fish moving in it. The King of Dravira 
‘ immediately dropped the fish into the river together with the 

* water, which he had token from ^t, when the Sap’hari thus 
‘ pathetically addressed the benevolent monarch ; “ How canst 
( u thonO King, who show&t auction t4 the oppressed leave me 
<u in this river water, when I anvtoo weak to resist the monsters 
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' " of the stream, who fill me witlf dread ?” He not knowing 
1 who had assumed the form of a fish, applied his mind to tho 

* preservation of the Sap’hari, both from good natare, and from 
** regard to his own soul ; and having heard its very ’suppliant 
t address, -he kindly placed it under his protection in a small 
t vase full of water ; but in a single night, its bulk was so 
f increased, that it could not be contained in the jar, and thus 
t again addressed the illustrious Prince ; " I am not pleased with 
( “ living miserably in this little vase; make me a large mansion 
( 11 where I may dwell in comfort.” The King removing it thence, 
t placed it in the water of a cistern ; but it grew three cubits 
, in less than fifty minutes, and said ; “ 0 King, it pleases me 
t i‘ not to stay vainly in this narrow cistern ; since thou hast 

“ granted me an asylum, give me a spacious habitation.” He 
( then removed it, and placed it in a pool, where having 
f ample space around its body, it became a fish of consider* 

* able size. " This abode, 0 king ! is not convenient for me 
( “ who must swim at large in the waters ; exert . thyself 

4i for my safety ; and remove me to a deep lake” ; thus addressed, 
the pious mouareh threw the suppliant into a lake, and when 

* it grew of equal bulk with that piece of water, he east the vast 

* fish into the sea. When the fish was thrown into the waves, 

‘ he (bus again spoke to Satyavrata ; “ here the horned sharks, and 
1 “ other monsters of great strength will devour me ; thou shouldest 
‘ “ not, 0 valiant man, leave me in this ocean.” Thus repeatedly 

* deluded by the fish, who had addressed him with gentle words, 

' the king said ; “ who art thou that beguilest in that assumed 

* " shape ? Never before have I seen or heard of so prodigious 
* (( an inhabitant of the waters, who like thee, hast filled 

, * <( up, in a single day, a lake a hundred leagues in circuin- 

* “ ference, surely thou art Bhagavat, who appearest before 
‘“me: the great lleri, whose dwelling was on the waves; 

* “ and who now, in compassion to thy servants, bearest the 
1 “ form of the natives of the deep. Salutation and Praise to 
'«f' trtiee, 0 first male, tho Lord of Creation, of preservation, 

* “ of destruction ! Thou art the highest object, O Supreme 

* u Ruler, of us thy adorers, who piously seek thee. All thy delu* 
‘ “ give descents in this world give existence to various beings ; 

* “ yet I am anxious to know, for what cause that shape has been 
1 " assumed by thee. Let me not, 0 Lotus-eyed, approach in 
1 “ vain the feet of a deity, whose perfect benevoleitfce has been 

* “ extended to all ; when* thou hast shewn us to our amazement 
‘ tf the appearance of otter bodies nottn reality existing, but §ucces- 
' " sively, exhibited.” The Lord of the Universe, loving the piom 
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i man> who thuB implored Mm, and intending to preserve him 

< from the sea of destruction, caused by the depravity of the age 

* thus told hi« how he was to act. “ In seven days fr<*m the 

< “ present time, O thou tamer of enemies, the three worlds will be 
tj* plunged in an ocean of death : but, in the midst of the des- 
<■ it troying waves, a large vessel, sent by me for thy use, shall 

* u stand before thee. Then shalt thou take all medicinal herbs, 
‘ “ all the variety of seeds ; and, accompanied by seven saints, 

< “ encircled by pairs of all brute animals, thou shalt ej\ter the 
‘ (i spacious ark and continue in it, secure from the flood on 
‘ “ one immense ocean without light, except the radiance of 
‘ " thy holy companions. When the ship shall be agitated 

* “ by an impetuous wind, thou shall fasten it with a large sea 

* “ serpent on my horn for I will be near thee ; drawing that 
( “ vessel, with thee and thy attendants. I will remain on 

* u the ocean, O chief of men, until a night of Brahma shall be 
‘ “ completely ended. Thou shalt then know my true greatness, 

‘ “ rightly named the supreme Godhead ; by my favour, all thy 

* “ questions shall be answered, and thy mind abundantly in- 
i (l structed.” Heri, having thus directed the monarch, disappear- 
‘ ed ; and Satyavrata humbly waited for the time, which the 
‘ ruler of our senses had appointed. The pious King, having 
‘ scattered towards the East the pointed blades of the grass 
‘ Durbha, and turning his face towards tlie North, sat medita- 
‘ ting on the feet of the God, who had borne the form of a fish. 
‘The sea overwhelming *its shores, deluged the whole. earth; 

‘ and it was soon perceived to be augmented by showers from 
‘ immense clouds. He, still meditatingon the command of Bha- 
‘ gavat, saw the vessel advancing, and entered it with the chiefs of 
‘ Brahmans, having carried into it the medicinal creepers, and 
‘conformed to the directions of Heri. The saints thus addressed 
‘him; “ O King, meditate on Cesava; who will surely deliver us 
‘ “ from this danger, and grant us prosperity.” The God being 
‘ invoked by the monarch, appeared again distinctly on the 
‘ vast ocean in the form of a fish, blazing like gold, 

‘ tending a million of leagues, with one stupendous horn ; 

‘ on which the king, as he had before been commanded by 
‘ Jleri, tied the ship with a cable made of a vapt serpent, 
‘and, happy in his preservation, stood praising the destroy- 
‘ er of Matlhu. When the monarch had finished his Hymn, the 
‘ primeval* male Bhagavat, who watched for his safety on the 
‘ great expause of water, spoke aloud* to his own Divine essence 
‘ pronouncing a sacred Purana whick contained the rules of the 
‘ SankMiya philosophy but it >vas an iufiuite mystery to be 
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1 concealed within the breast of Satyavrata ; who sitting in the * 

* vessel with the saints, heard the principle of the soul, the eternal 

* Being proclaimed by the preserving power. Theft Heri, rising* 

‘ together with Brahmd, from the destructive deluge, which was 
‘ abated slew the demon Hayagriva, and recovered the sacred 
i books. Satyavrata instructed in all divine and human know- 
1 ledge, was appointed in the present Kulpa by the favour 
‘ of Vishnu, the Seventh Menu, surnamed Vaivaswata; but the 
( appearance of a horned fish to the religious monarch was Maya 
' or delusion; and he, who shall devoutly hear this important 
‘ allegorical narrative will be delivered from the bondage of Sin/ 
In the foregoing narrative we have the story of the universal 
deluge, as described in the book of Genesis, and referred to by 
both Greek and Roman authors; though in the language of 
allegory, it is in itself very important, as it fixes the probable 
date, from which Hindu mythology actually begins. 

We next come to Indra, the King, and the resemblance 
between this deity and the Jupiter of the Homans is in some 
instances very striking, and would almost lead us to suppose 
that it was the same deity under a different name, but yet the 
similarity ceases where we should have expected it to be strongest, 
inasmuch as he is not the f maximus Dcomm' in the Hindu 
Mythology, boing far inferior to the Indian Triad, B rah m&, Vishnu, 
and Mahadcva ; and therefore not entitled to the epithets of 
Magnus, Divus, Ultor, as regards his destroying power, nor yet to 
the appellations of Conservator, Soter, Opitulus, Altor, and 
Ruminus, in connection with his creating and preserving power. 

It must always be remembered that the learned Hindus, as they 
are instructed by their own books, in truth acknowledge only one 
Supreme Being whom they call Brahma,' hr the Great One, in the 
neuter gender; they believe his essence to be infinitely removed 
from the comprehension of any mind but his own ; and they 
suppose him to manifest his power by the operation of his divine 
spirit, whom they name Vishnu, the Pervader, and Narayau, or 
moving on the waters, both in the masculine gender; whence he 
is often denominated the first male ; and by this power they believe, 
that the whole order of nature is preserved and supported. 

That water was the primitive element, and first work of tfce 
creative powor, is the uniform opinion of Hindu philosophers ; 
Menu the son of Brahma, is asserted thus to have addressed the 
sages, regarding the. creation of the world; * This world was all 
' darkness, undiscernable, undiatinguishable, altogether as in a pro- 

* found sleep, till the self^existent invisible god, makihgdt manifest 
' with five elements, and other glorious forms, perfectly dispelled 
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‘gloom. He desiring to raisft up various creatures by an ema- 

< nation from his own glory, first created the wateis, and impres- 
sed them witji a power of motion, by that power was produced 
» a golden* .egg, blazing like a thousand sun^s, in which was born 
‘ Brahmd, sell-existing, the great parent of all rational beings. 

‘ The waters were called Nara, since they were the offspring of 
‘Nara (or Jawara) and thus was Narayana named, because his 
‘ first ayana or moving was on them. That which is, the invisible 

< cause, eternal, self-existing, but unperceived, becoming ,ma9cu- 
f line from, neuter, is celebrated among all creatures by the name 
‘of Brahma. That god having dwelt in an egg, through revolv- 
ing years, Himself meditating on Himself, divided it into two 
‘ equal parts; and from these halves formed the heavens and the 
‘earth; placing in the midst the. subtle ether, the eight points* 
‘of the world, and the permanent receptacle of waters/ 

Here we have no borrowed deity; the power* of Jupiter, 
like the mist before the refulgent orb of day, vanishes before 
the stern majesty of Brahma, the honours paid to Jove are as 
baubles to those offered to the egg-born god, at whose awful shrine 
priest and people bow in blind superstition. It is by traditions 
such as these that the Brahminical priesthood have gained their 
supremacy over the millions of India. 

We now come to the two great incarnate Deities of the first 
rank, llama and Krishna. 

Rama, is believed by the Hindus to have been an appearance 
on earth of the preserving* power, to have been a conqueror of 
the highest renown, and the deliverer of nations from tyrants, 
as well as of his consort Sita from the Giant Havana, King of 
Lanka, and to have commanded in chief a numerous and intrepid 
ra^e of those larger monkeys denominated Indian Satyrs; his 
general the Prince of Satyrs, was named Ilanaman, or with 
high cheek hones; with such agile workmen, lie soon raised a 
bridge of rocks over the sea, (as described in the Iliad of India 
the Ramayan,) part of which the Hindus assert remains to this 
day: these large monkeys are yet held sacred by the llrahmiiis 
and others, who travel long distances with offerings of food and 
fruit, to the places which they inhabit. 

yhe second great incarnation, Krishna, passed 9 life of a 
most extraordinary, and incomprehensible nature. He was 
the son of Devaci by Yasudeva; but his birth was concealed, 
through ffiir of the Tyrant Cansa, to whom it had been pre- 
dicted that a^shild born at that tune in that family would 
destroy him; he was fostered by a herdsman named Ananda, or 
Happy, and by Yasoda the wife of. Ananda. That sect of Hindus 
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who adore Krishna with enthusiastic, and almost exclusive do. 
votion, have broached a doctrine which they maintain with 
eagerness, and which seems to be pretty general, viz : that 
Krishna was distinct from all the avatars, — that they had only a 
part of his divinity, while he was Vishnu himself in human 
form. 

Such then is a very imperfect sketch of the principal deities 
of the Hindu mythology, to describe all, such as Ganga, Sureju, 
Nareda* Kali &c. would fill volumes ; we will now examine 
briefly the philosophy of the Hindu Schools adduced from this 
motley assemblage of idol gods ; e their idols are silver and 

* gold the work of men's hands. They have mouths, but they 
‘ ppeak not ; eyes have they, but they see not. They have ear<, 

/ but they hear not ; noses have they, but they smell not ; they 
r have hands, but they handle not ; feet have they* butf they walk 

* not ; neither speak they through their throat ; they that 
' make thorn ' are like unto them ; so is every one that trustoth 
‘ in them/ 

‘ There is only one God, Brahma, omnipotent, eternal, omni- 
1 present, the gfeat soul, of which all other gods, are but parts’ ; 
thus begins the Vedas, the Bible of the Hindus, and on this 
doctrine is based the whole of the religion of the Brahminical 
priesthood ; they firmly believe in the immortality of the soul, a 
•belief which places them far in advance of any other race of 
idolaters; the following quotation taken from the Vedas, proves 
without doubt that a nation holding the doctrine inculcated 
therein, could not have borrowed its tenets from the philosophers 
of either Greece or Rome ; ‘ O Ruler ! we wish to know how 

* the soul is united with the body ; how the world was created ; 
‘ how the soul comes into conjunction with the divine; what is 

* the magnitude and measure of the universe, of the sun, the 
' moon, the stars, and the earth ; and what is the end of all V 
Here are propositions, not philosophical like those stated by Ci- 
cero in his * De Senectute' or in his * Quaestiones Tusculanae/ but 
^ill indicative of an anxious enquiry into a future state. 

Brahminism is now divided into several branches, each of 
which has many sub-divisions. 

The following are the three principal branches ; 1st, Vedantism, 
so named after the Vedanta of Vyasa. It has few adherents, 
consisting of some philosophical Brahmins. Of the thousands of 
temples in India consecrated to various deities, enly one is 
consecrated to this doctrine, in which Brahn# is worshipped 
alone. # . 

2nd, Vishnuism ; this doctrine raises the second person t>f tho 
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Hindu Triad (Vislmu) to the highest place, and adores his 
different avatars, together with a multitude of other deities, 
powers of nature, and mythical persons. Its professors are styled 
Vaishnavas. 

3rd, Sivaism ; this doctrine places the third person of the Hin- 
du Triad (Siva) highest in the rank of the Gods. The profes- 
sors of this doctrine call themselves Saivus and their number 
amounts to many millions more than the professors of Vishnuism. 
Although Seva is the God of Destruction, he is also the God of 
Production, considered with respect to the idea, which ever per- 
vades the doctrine of Brahma, namely, that death is but the 
re-commencement of a new life. 

The Hindu system of Philosophy termed Sankhya, was ap- 
parently the earliest of all the systems that preceded the really 
Philosophic age of the Hindu Schools. Its author is said to 
have been Kapila, who is asserted to have been a son of Brah- 
m&, and an incarnation of Vishnu; he is numbered among U 10 
seven great saints, and many marvels arc ascribed to him. While 
using Vedic notions, he in the main departed from Vedie theor- 
ies, and in all important particulars comes to conclusions diame- 
trically opposed to what the Vedas teach. 

The Sankhya system contains two grand divisions, which differ 
on the vital question of the existence of a God ; one is termed 
the ‘ Seswara Sankhya’ .that which owns a God; the other is 
called ‘Niriswura Sankhya’ or that which denies the very 
existence of a God; the fatter was Kapila’s system; a system 
at that time entirely new, it taught that there wore two pri- 
mary agencies, ‘nature or matter’ and ‘Souls’; hut that 
there was no ‘supreme being.’ He asserts ns follows; ‘Souls 
‘ have existed in multitudes from eternity, by their side 
‘ stands nature or matter; for eternal ages the two remained 
‘ separate; at length they became united, and the universe in all 
‘ its forms was developed from their union.’ , 

The object of the Sankhya, as well as of the other branches of 
Hindu Philosophy, is the removal of human pain by the final avid 
complete liberation of the individual soul. The Sankhya system 
has twenty-five principles to which the soul must apply itself as 
objects of knowledge, and in respect to which true wisdom is (0 
be acquired. They are ; 

1#/. — l^ture, termed ‘ Pradhan’ orchief, from being the universal ' 
material cause* the prime cause of all.things. / 

2nd. Intelligence, the first product of nature, increate, proli- 
fic, itself productive of others. * • 

3rd. Self-conseiou«ncss, its peculiar funct ion is the recognition 
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of the Soul in its various etatps; it is the product of Intelligence 
and itself produces. ' 

4*lh.—8lk. Five principles; subtle particles or atoms of thin*? 
These are imperceptible to the gross senses of human being? 
but may be known by superior intelligence ; then follow — 

iHA. — 19M. The organs of sense and action, of which ten 
are external and one is internal. The organs of sense are fn e . 
the organs of action are five. The mind serves both for sense 
and action. 

20th — 24th are five elements produced from the five subtle 
particles ; 

\nt } Ether, this has the property of audibleness, being the 
instrument of sound. 

'indy Air which has two properties ; it is audible, and it can 
also be touched. 

3 r(f Fire; this has three properties, audibility, tangibility, 
and colour. 

Mhy Water ; possessed of four properties, audibility, tangibi- 
lity, colour and taste. 

r othy Earth ;• possessed of five properties, audibility, tangibi- 
lity, colour, taste and smell. 

25M. The last principle is Soul : like nature it is not produced 
but is eternal, but unlike nature it produces nothing from itself; 
it is multitudinous, individual, sensitive, eternal, immaterial. 

The great error then that lies at the root of this Sankhya 
system is, that the products of matter and mind are blended and 
confounded together. 

The next system is that attributed to Gautama, namely, the 
Nyaya system, which considers by means of subtle and logical 
argument, the true mode of inquiring after Truth; and has sur- 
veyed the whole held of this argument more exletly and complete- 
ly than any other of the Hindu systems. 

The first inquiry of this system is ' what is the way to attain 
perfect beatitude V and the answer given is ‘That that deliver- 
ance is ouly to be secured by a knowledge of the Truth/ 

It then proceeds to examine what instruments are best adapted 
for the acquisition of that deliverance, and comes to the conclusion 
that they are four in number, namely, perception, inference, 
comparison and testimony. 

It then minutely examines the various objects of, knowledge, 
which are required to be proved and known ; which objects are 
twelve in number: soul, body, sense, object, knowledge, the 
mind, activity, fault, transmigration, fruit, pain and beatittide. 

We now come to the Vedantic system, which makes its 
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appearance in throe stages of Qevujppment. The germs of this 
'philosophy and even its principal doctrines are contained in the 
Brabmanag of «the Vedas; then ft is seen in a more complete 
form in the*Sutras of Vyasa ; and lastly, this philosophy is record- 
ed in the great commentaries which eminent scholars have written 
upon the original authorities. 

The voice of Hindu antiquity ascribes the origin of the Vedantio 
system to the sage Badarayan, otherwise named Veda- Vyasa. The 
manner of his birth is thus described in one of the works attri- 
buted to him, ‘ the Mahabharat / ‘ His father Parasana Muni, 
( struck with the beauty of a fisherman’s daughter on the banks of 
‘ the Yamuna, conveyed her to an island in the river, which lie 
‘ produced for her residence ; and there a son was born to them j 
1 from his birth-place, and his dark complexion, he was called 
‘ “ Krishna-dwaipayana” (i the dark islander.” From the time of 
‘ his birth he became, like Yajnawalkya, and other groat scholars, 
‘an ascetic in the woods. All his time was spent in the practice 
‘ of religious austerities, and in meditation on religious subjects/ 

‘ By the force of his meditations, Vyasa attained astounding 
‘ wisdom, and prepared within his mind ail immense array of Hindu 
‘ learning, as he was reflecting on a proper poison to aid him in 
'writing it down B rah md appeared, and advised Ganesa to be 
‘sent for. The God of Wisdom therefore became his Secretary, 
‘and amongst the \wrks which he dictated, forth came the 
‘ Mahabharat/ 

'flie Vedanta has one great advantage over all the other systems 
of Hindu Philosophy, in that it is able to appeal for its author- 
ity to another class of works more ancient than the Sutras, and 
forming a part of the Vedas, the $acred testimony of the 
Hindu belief. 

‘ The name VeAita, 1 says the Vedanta Sar, ‘applies to the 
‘arguments of the Upanishads, also to the Saririk Sastras, and 
‘ other shastres auxiliary thereto/ it is also defined ‘ as the 
‘ system by which may be obtained the knowledge of Brahma/ 
The aim of the system is to show the unity between the sentient* 
souls of individual men, and Brahma, the great soul in its pure 
state. There are three classes of passages contained in the various- 
Vedantic authorities, which teach the perfect identity between 
Brahma and the universe; that is the doctrine of Pantheism; 
numerous pssages and expressions most strongly imply it, and 
numerous illustrations are employed to*exp!ain it. a 

The doctrine of Pantheism is directly taught in passages such 
as the*following ; ‘ Brahma is the substance of the universe; for 
‘ so the propositions in the Vedas, ami their illustrations require’ 
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(Sutras 1, 4s, 26) . ' Nothing e^ppts but He* (Sutras 3,2,29). f I am ! 
‘ tlie sacrifice ; Lam the worship : I am the drag* I am the incan. 

4 tation; I am the fire; I am thiincense/ (GitaiXf ‘ Fire is that 
‘ original cause ; the sun is that ; so is air ; so is the moon ; such 

* i6 that pure Brahma ; and those waters ; and Prajapati— it is he 
4 who is in the womb ; he who is boru ; and he who will be pro- 
4 duced.* 

' Such then is a brief sketch of the principal Philosophical sys. 
terns of the Hindu Schools; systems that confound mind with 
matter, that at onetime surround the Deity with beatific honours ; 
and at another bring him lower than the works of his own crea- 
tive power; let us cursorily glance at the errors taught by 
these wide-spread, and ancient systems. 

-In the Sankhya system we have five Doctrines. 4 The denial of 
the existence of a God/ this fact of the Sankhya belief is 
argued most logically, and in strict accordance with the most 
approved method of modern secularism, namely, the doubting 
tne sufficiency of evidence which is offered to prove Ills 
existence. 

4 Matter is (Sternal in man/ all realities by the Sankhya doc- 
trihe are included, as before stated, within twenty-five principles 
of which twenty-four, not including Soul, as that stands apart 
from all the rest, are reducible to one, and that one is intellect , 
but intellect is traced up to nature, therefore nature is eternal . 

4 From the want of a root in a root, .the root of all is rootles.’ 
This flicn is the end of the Sankhya system, but it is furtiici 
added, ‘even if there be a succession of causes there is a halt, 

‘ at some one point ; and so it is merely a name / but this ‘ our 
4 point' of this system is nature or matter, which therefore is the 
root of all. , 

‘Souris eternal/ ‘Soul is distinct froirFbody, and from 
‘ Nature, for it does not possess the three qualities, by which 

* they are mtfrked in all their forms’ (Sutra 112) ‘ Soul superin- 
tends nature* (Sutra 1 16) ‘ Soul is the enjoyer of every thing’ 
' (Sutra 1 W-) ‘ Since light does not pertain to the unintelligent, 
‘ it must pertain to the essence of Soul ; which while sell-mrmi- 
‘ Testing, manifests also whatever else is perceptible (Sutra l U ; )> 
‘ There cannot be liberation where there is alteration ; and alfer- 
‘ ation must take place where there are qualities and suseeptihi- 
4 lilies.’ But .the Sovd, according to this doctrine, is. devoid ol 
(pniHtics, so it has* no alteration, therefore it is free ; but it 
advocates Soul not as ope single object, or attribute, but as multi- 
tudinous. ‘ It is absurd/ says Kapila ‘ to think that Soifls can 

* be one / ♦and again in Sutra 150 ; 4 From the several allotments 
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* of birth and death, a mdltipljicity of Souls is to be inferred.’ 

‘ Transmigration of Souls ;’ the fact of Transmigration npneof 
the tiystemsMispute, it is allowed by all ; ‘ as a man easts off his 
' old garments, and puts on new ones, so the soul having left its 
1 old mortal frame, enters into another which is new.’ ‘ One Soul, 

‘ and not another, is born, there may be various unions of one 

* Soul, according to the difference of receptacle ; as the ether 
‘ may be confined in a variety of vessels/ ‘Life is the cornbi- 
‘ nation ot Soul with the pains incident to the body, not any 
‘ modification of the Soul itself; Death is the abandonment of 
‘ those bodies, not the destruction of the Soul/ The Soul remains 
‘ unchanged through all its migrations into various forms, 

‘ until its final liberation ; it is the disguise which is changed/not 
‘ the agent who wears it/ This doctrine of metempsychosis 
seems to have been very wide-spread in both the Grecian and 
Latin Schools of Philosophy ; the Egyptians, the Pythagoreans, 
the Platonists, all held the doctrine of the migration of the Soul 
among various bodies; Horace in allusion to the current story of 
Pythagoras and Empedocles thus writes, first iu Book I. Ode 28. 

* Te maria, et terrte nnmeroquo careutis Areuau 

‘ Mcnsorcm eohibent, Archyta, - 

‘ Pulvoris exigui prnpe littus parva Matinum 

‘ Munura; nec qtiicquam tibi prodoat 

* Aeriaa teniilsso domos, animoque rotuudum 

‘ Percurnsse polmu, morituro. 

1 Oecidit, ft Pelopis geuitor, conviva dcorum ; 

* Titbominquo remotua ii» auras, 

‘ Et Jovlk arcanis Minos admistm.s: habentquo 

‘ Tartara Panthoideu, iteruiu Oreo 

* Dcrmssum ; quamvia clypoo Trojana refixo 

‘ Teiupora testatus, nihil ultra 

‘ Ncrvosmiique cutem morti concesserat atne. 

and again in the Epistles Book I. 12. 

‘ Empedocles, an Stertinium dcliret acumen’ ^ 

* Verum seu.pisces, seu porruin, ct ciepe trucidas, 

‘ Utore Pouipeio Grospho.’ 

* ‘ The doctrine of Fate/ This doctrine attributes* all the pain, 
the gloom, the misery and the happiness of human lift?, to the 
connectjpn of Soul with nature ; and all these feelings it asserts 
are tTTe natural offspring of tendencies of things, of t[io dis- 
positions with which the individuals have been endowed ; more- 
over that these dispositions originated With the creation, qr more 
strictly speaking, with the first structure of the subtile bodies 
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from nature; therefore, by this modi of reafioning it is clearly 
established, that all the misery or happiness, and the con- 
duct of each individual Soul has resulted natflrally and 
from necessity by means of these innate dispositions; this 
then is the basis of the doctrine of Fatalism; a fatalism devoid 
of a ruling power, inasmuch as the Sankhya philosophy de- 
nies the existence of a god ; a fatalism that rules by necessity 
the souls of Creator, and created ; this doctrine was also held 
by the anoients, we may in support of this quote the following 
lines of Virgil, iEneid Book II. G50 : 

‘ Talia perntabat memoranR, fixusque manebat. 

‘ Nos contra eiiusi lacrymis, conjuxque Crensa, 

‘ Ascanmsque, otnnwquo domus, no verterc secum 
‘ Cuncta pater, fatoque urgent! incumbere vcllot. 

* Abnegat, ineeptoque et sedibus h covet in isdem.’ 

In the Vedantic System we also have five doctrines; three of 
which are the same as those already referred to in the 
Sankhya system ; namely, ‘ Soul is eternal / ‘ the doctrine of 
Transmigration / J the doctrine of fate / the remaining two are — 
1st, ‘ God is identical with matter/ or ‘ the whole universe is 
Brahma/ * This spirit is every where ; he is in the heavens ; 

‘ lie is in the wind ; he is Agni ; he is in the earth ; he is in the 
‘ Soma Juice; he is in the pitcher of the Sacrifice; he is in 

* men; he is in the Gods; lie is in the ether; he is the produc- 
‘ tions of* the water; he is the productions of earth; he is Om ; 

‘ he is the productions of mountains ; lie is unchangeable and 
‘ vast / (Katha v. 2) 

‘ He is the ear of the car; the mind of the miml ; the speech 
‘ of speech ; the life of life; the eye of the eye. (Tal. 2) 

‘ He dwells in all space. He pervades the mind, and rules 

* over life #nd body ; he is in the body close to the heart/ 

‘ The perfect on v e with a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, and 

* a thousand feet ; pervades the earth and the illimitable uni- 
‘ verse/ ‘ On me is the universe suspended like pearls on a 

* string/ (Gita, VII) All these illustrations bring us to the end of 
this doctrine, namely, that the author of creation (Brahma) is of 
the same substance, as the substance and material of his creation,* 
or, in other words, it is the doctrine of Pantheism. 

2nd, ‘God is identical with the Human Soul’ or, ‘thc^human 
soul is Brahma/ ’ 

One of the most striking modes in which this doctrine has been 
laid down, is in the following passage taken from the Brihad- 
aranyaka ; f Man is indeed like to a lofty tree ; his hairs are the 
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* leaves, and his skin the bark. From his skin flows blood, like 
‘ juice from the bark; it issues from his wounded person like 

* juice .frori! a stricken tree. His flesh is the inner bark, and the 
‘ membYane, near the bones, is the white substance of the wood. 
‘ If then a felled tree spring anew from the root, from what 
‘ root does mortal man grow again, when hewn down by death V 
That root by means of very deep and logical reasoning is shown 
to be Brahma. 

In the Artureya, we have a full description as to the manner 
in which Brahma entered the Human Body, in order to make it 
his abode. After a long and not at all uninteresting dissertation 
aiming to show how it was that he could not enter by any of tho 
natural openings of the body, it is asserted as a fact that admits 
of no doubt whatever, that he entered by one of the joints 
of the plates in the skull, descended an artery, and took up 
his abode in the heart ; his size, being made to correspond 
with the dwelling, is stated to be the size of a man’s thumb. 

‘ The perfect one of the «ize of a thumb only, abides in the 
centre of the Soul. 1 It naturally follows therefore that the soul 
in which Brahma is enthroned must partake of his divine attri- 
butes. ‘ That soul is without faults ; devoid of old age ; without 
‘death; without sorrow; without hunger and thirst; true in 
‘ its desires ; true in its will/ 

‘ It is not born /neither does it die ; it has not proceeded from 
' any ; nor has it been changed into any ; nor does it perish when 
‘ the body dies/ 

‘ It is constant, capable of going anywhere, immovable, cter- 
‘ nal ; it is inconceivable, invisible, unalterable. The sword 
‘cannot cleave it; fire burns it not; water cannot wet it; 

‘ the wind drieth it not away/ The belief of a divine origin, 
in one mode or other, for human souls, is in Greek Philosophy 
almost universal. 

In the Nyaya system wo have three doctrines* set forth; two 
of which doctrines are the same as those already stated incite 
Sankhya and Yedantic systems, namely, f Soul is eternal/ and 
‘ The doctrine of transmigration of Souls’ ; the remaining one is, 

* Matter is eternal in atoms’. The definition of /m atom, as 

V*ven by Kanada, the founder of this system, is ‘ something 
‘ existing without a cause ; without beginning and end; it is 
‘ to what has a measure’. All objects. and products are 

traced back to nine substances ; Time, space, soul, andAnind ; 
ether, air, earth, fire,- and water; of e^rth it is said, ‘ earth, is 
‘ the cause of odours, and is the site of various colors. ’It has 
‘ three kiuds of feel ; hot, cold, and temperate. Ifr is two-fold, 
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' eternal and non-eternal ; eternal as considered in its atoms ; 
' non-eternal as being composed of parts.’ 

All aqueous compounds, snow, hail, and river® ; all com- 
pounds of light, lire, and gold ; are said to have ah atomic 
origin, and their atoms are eternal. 

M r. Colebrooke gives the following Sketch of the atomic argu- 
ment of Kantida ; ' The mote in a sunbeam is the smallest per- 
' eeptible quantity. It is a substance — an effect; and is therefore 
‘ made frbin something less than itself. This something is also an 
'effect, and is a substance. It is composed of something smaller, 
‘and that smaller thing is an atom. It is simple, else the series 
' would be endless. If so, everything, great and small, would con- 
tain an infinity of particles; and all would therefore be alike. 
‘The first compound consists of two atoms. One cannot form a 
' compound, and there is no argument to prove more than two. 
'The next consists of three double atoms. If only two were con- 
joined, magnitude would not result ; since that can consist only 
' from the number or size of the particles. It cannot* be size, 
'since they are atoms; it must be number. There is no argument 
' for four because three such double atoms are sufficient. The 
' atom then is equal to one sixth of the mote of a sunbeam. Two 
'earthy atoms brought together by some cause (the will of Clod, 
'time and the like) make one double atom. Three double atoms 
'equal one tertiary atom. Four tertiary atotfis make one quater- 
' nary j^nd so on ; thus it is by aggregation that the gross earth 
' is produced. In like manner, from aqueous atoms come forth, 
' by aggregation, all watery substances, organs and organisms. 
' So also from the atoms of light and air, the compounds classed 
‘among them. Pressure and velocity produce an union of the 
' integrant elements. Disjunction separates them ; and as by 
' aggregation substances aie formed, su by disjunction they are 
' broken up, and return inversely to the original atoms. The 
' qualities of the original atoms attend them in the compound 
' ^distances, and it is from them, that the compounds derive the 
'qualities which they possess.’ 

Such then is a brief sketch of the chief errors that lie at the 
root of tlic o Philosophy of the Hindu schools; errors that have 
blinded the eyes of both the priesthood and the people, to tffe 
glorious revelation of Truth ; errors that are grounded on the 
sayings of fallible men, founded on the traditions of* by^-gone 
ages, ‘'vmd veiled in superstition and idolatry. But how strongly 
must that error be rooted iu the minds of the millions of India, 
when after the lapse of ages, after numerous contests with spiritual 
and temporal powers, we find that the number of those whose 
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eyes have been opeued, from* whose hearts has beep torn the veil 
0 (' sensuality and vice, is as nothing. 

IV ill the Hindu ever believe the Truth? or will he still con- 
tinue, notwithstanding the enlightenment of the present age, to 
bow down to his images of wood and stone? will he ever remain 
the slave of sensuality and vice, the mere tool of a priesthood 
whose livelihood is gained by the propagation of the dead- 
liest and foulest falsehood ? The solution of these questions 
is beyond our province. But we fear that the result,* so far, 
of the admission of Truth into the benighted mind of the Hindu 
is but too truly depicted in the following words. i I cannot deny 
‘ the force of your arguments, Satyakama, and yet I am far from 
< being convinced. The result of our conferences hitherto h£s 
f been to weaken the foundations of human belief, and foster a K 
i spirit of universal scepticism. There must be a grave error 

* somewhere in all this. To disprove a certain position is not to 

* find out the truth. And if there be no truth in the texts of 

‘ the Vedas, or the aphorisms of philosophers, where are we to go * 
‘ in search of it? The characteristic of righteous men is to set 
‘ forth Faith, as the poet says, and not scepticism.* Our studies, 

( speculations and discussions cannot be considered successful, if 
‘ they end in the conclusion that there is no truth in the world. 

' Our faculty of reason could never have been granted by the 
‘ Almighty for that; is doubtless intended to put us in posses- 
‘ sion of some definite and positive truth, to discover Ilis will 
f in nature and in His word ; for it is preposterous to thflik of 
1 discovering His will for all practical purposes without Ilis 
f word. Surely He could not have left us in the dark, destitute 
‘ of a revelation of Ilis will. Like yourself, I find it difficult to 
1 believe that He would be deliberately deluding us by the pro- 
jection of an illusion. But I cannot, on the other baud, un- 
‘ derstand that He would leave us without an dgama , or revcla- 
{ tion, to follow our own bewildering reason in things beyond its 
' range, and thus in another way, consign us to inevitable 
' delusions. Hence my still cleaving to the hope that the Veda^ 

‘ may contain*His word, notwithstanding all you have said. We 
‘ must have something on which to repose our faith, or our 
‘ minds must be tossed to and fro by the waves of doubt and 
‘ disputation, like a boat without a rudder on stormy waters. 

' I cannot say that our conferences have at all tended to the 
‘ discov er y «^ f that something 
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Art. VIII. — Resolution regarding the Sale of Waste Lands 
and Redemption of the Land Revenue . Oct. 17 th 1861. 

I P we could add promptitude and decision to the other attri- 
butes of Lord Canning we should have, in ordinary and peace- 
ful times, but little to complain of and, perhaps, much to com- 
mend. Slow justice, when it might he speedy, is an active wrong, 
and wrongs of this description tarnish and rob of the grace, which 
would otherwise attach to theft), nearly every act of Lord Canning’s 
i, administration. Such opportunities— trying ones no doubt — 
have never fallen to the lot of any former Governor General, and 
three months ago he might have said he had missed them all. It 
was his misfortune to commence his rule in a strange land in trou- 
blous times, and had lie gone away when they ceased he would 
have been known only as the man who stood calmly at the 
helm, while the crew in spite of the wheel having frequently turn- 
ed the wrong way saved the great ship from foundering. To 
have been in a high position in a time of great danger, is a dis- 
tinction of itself, and Lord Canning would have carried away 
no other had he quitted India in 1S58^ Fortunately for his 
fame the last two years of his rule fell in progressive times. Ih 
has suffered himself to be pushed forward, not with railway speed 
to be sure, but still forward, and he may now quit India with- 
out shame, if not with absolute satisfaction, leaving behind bin 
perhaps more regret and esteem than we could have at one tier 
deemed possible. 

The Resolution of the 17th of Oct. last regarding the dispose 
of Waste Lands will, although it is not his own, and he has take 
three years to consider it, associate the name of Lord Canning u it 
the wisest, most liberal and comprehensive reform that India lui 
4yet seem It is so wise and simple that the question may he res 
eonably enough asked why it was not done soonpr. Lord Car 
wing says, * As regards the sale of Wdste Lands, there can l 
* no question of the substantial benelits both to India an 
1 to England which must follow the establishment of settle 
i who will introduce prolitahle and judicious cultivation into di 
''iriets hitherto unreclaimed. Ilis Excellency in Cou&utdooks f 
‘ ^ best results to the people of India, wherever in such distrio 
* European settlers m$y find a climate in which they can live ai 
* occupy themselves without detriment to their health, ancl who 
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' they may direct such improvements as European capital, skill 

* and enterprise can effect in the agriculture, communications and 

* commerce of* the surrounding country. lie confidently expects 

< that harmony of interests between permanent European settler?, 

< and the half civilised tribes, by whom most of* those waste 
f districts or the country adjoining them are thinly peopled, will 

< conduce to the material and moral improvement of large classes 
f of the Queen’s Indian subjects, which for any such purposes have 
‘ l>ecn long felt by the Government to be almost oufc of the 
‘ reach of its ordinary agencies/ There is not a word in the above 
which might not have been written with equal truth half a century 
ag o, and if it had been then written and acted upon, we should 
Invc probably been spared the horrors of 1S57, have had a surplus 
revenue, justice properly administered, roads and railways where, 
we have now only the track of the wild beasts. Every sentence 
of L ud Canning’s Resolution is a condemnation of the policy 
which excluded the Englishman from the land which his fathers 
acquired by right of conquest — the only right if we go back a 
few centuries by which Englishmen hold England, or we shall 
nuke it more apparent, if wo say Ireland, Ireland for the Irish 
is as wise and just a cry as India for the Indians, and by all 
means lot the rights of both be respected. Hut have English- 
111 ei ever been forbidden to purchase, drain, or otherwise improve 
a hog in Ireland lc<t«fhe rights of the people should suffer? 

Trie terms upon which Lord Canning offers the Waste Lands are 
gnmrally liberal and fair, but their fairness and liberality are ren- 
dered more striking by contrast with the narrowness of the 
incisure hitherto proposed than from any intrinsic generosity of 
their own. Such a Proclamation would have been received in any 
other of llt*r Majesty’s possessions with nothing more than the 
ordinary acknowledgements due to a'sirnplc act of common 
justice. It is only in India that justice is looked upon as a boon to 
which no claim can he established. The Australian t will read with 
wonder the praise which has been so lavishly bestowed upon Lord 
fanning bv t he Indian Press, for granting to his countrymen i*i 
India ^ right which he lias always possessed, and had scarcely ex- 
p rienced a sensation of gratitude for. Liberality and freedom 
art comparative — and wc arc not disposed to cavil at wlyit we have 
now obtained because others' have more and wc should have had 
it soo ner. There are to be no resumptions no right of intcrier- 
ence, nlTcompulsory cultivation and (fjiink of it «ve cx-l)irorUrs, • 
ye Civilians of the old school,) no visits from Cillecfors !//Vuly 
Indians advancing when men are to be ajlmved to do what they 
like with their own land. Lord Canning says : and *as a 
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1 general rule, and whatever may be file nature of the growth which # 

* covers the soil, His Excellency in Council would wish, in this as 
‘ in all other matters, to leave it entirely to theowaer'sjudgment 
‘ and self-interest to make the best of a grant, for which he has 
‘ once for all paid a fair price to Government/ 

Let us now see what Mr. Grant's notions of. fee-simple are.* 
Rule VII, after stating the exact area of his own property, which 
a man is to be compelled by legislation to bring, into a condi. 
tion which shall yield him a profit, goes on as follows. That one 
eighth of the ground shall be cleared and rendered fit for culti- 
vation by the expiration of the fifth year from the date of sale. 
That one fourth of the grant shall be cleared and rendered fit 
for cultivation by the expiration of the tenth year. That one 
t half shall be cleared and rendered fit for cultivation in the 
twentieth year. That three fourths shall be cleared etc. by the 
end of the thirtieth year . — ‘ That on the failure of all or any 
1 of these four conditions, the fact of which failure shall after 
‘ local enquiry conducted by the Collector or other Officer be 
1 finally determined by the Board of Revenue, such portion 

* of the graut as shall remain uncleared shaH be liable to forfeit, 

‘ etc, etc. The Government reserves to itself the right of 

* making and constructing such roads and bridges as may be 

* necessary, * * * and also to such timber, stone and 

* other materials as may be required etc/ Fee-simple with a 
vengeance ! This is the last effort of the old service, and it 
is no doubt to the credit of Lord Cashing that he has had the 
courage and the wisdom to set aside the policy of centuries. 
To Lord Stanley we believe the credit of originating this just 
measure is due, the details only being left to Lord Canning, 
and he has taken three years to arrange them. They have been 
received with more gratitude than appears necessary, for they are 
still incomplete. The limitation of the area is a useless clog, and 
we are almost disposed to believe that Mr. Grant must have ob- 
tained access'to the drawer in which the Resolution was placed 
;yid inserted it on his own account. It is simply vexatious and 
useless, being easily evaded and in the case of large companies 
evasion will be a necessity, for three thousand acrea will not give 
scope for f/ie extensive cultivation of either Tea or Cotton. Jn 
Australia a very different system was adopted, and in order to en- 
courage large purchases special privileges were allowed to the buyer 

• ol\20,000 acres, or as it was then called, a special suYKry. He 
wasfiV; liberty Ao point out his own boundaries and no com- 
petition was allowed as # in. the case of small lots of 80 tq 100 
acreti. Lord Canning's rcmarks.are sufficiently undecided to, leave 
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s a strong hope that wifh proper representation this objection- 
blo restriction will be either altogether abandoned or at least mo- 
il tied to m*et the wishes of the public. He says — f it will gener- 
ally be safe to consult the wishes of intending applicants on this 
subject, when they are in numbers sufficient to give weight to 
their opinions, as to what general limitation is likely to be best 
for the general interests/ 

The remedy would, from the above appear to be in the hands of 
:hose interested, and a petition might, if time permitted, be ad- 
jressed with every chance of success to Lord Canning. His lord- 
ship has already been appealed to on the subject of the liberties 
taken with his Resolution by the various local Governments, 
especially those of Oude and the North West. The apprehen- 
sions entertained by holders of grants under the old Rules regard- 
ing the rates at which they will be allowed to commute* we be- 
lieve to be groundless. It is feared that the higher rate of Rs. 5 
per acre will be charged for all land cleared and rendered fit for 
cultivation at the time the commutation takes place. There 
can be no doubt that para. 29 of the Resolution refers to the 
state of the grant when it was first obtained, and not to the state 
to which the capital and energy of the grantee may have brought 
it. It is a curious comment upon the estimation in which the 
Government is hold that the supposed intention to commit such 
a manifest injustice should have been credited fora moment, and 
shows that the feeling of distrust has not yet passed away. 

The permission to redeem by one payment the land* Revenue 
is a measure which, if generally availed of, would for ever ensure 
the loyalty of the Zemindars. Their interests would he so bound 
up with ours that the permanence ot our rule would be the one 
thing needful to their existence as landholders, and we should 
have nothing to fear. With a diminished native army and a 
Revenue paid a quarter of a century in advance, we might de- 
pend upon twenty-five years of unswerving loyalty on the part 
of the influential classes. It is a new measure, but we fear it 
will not he availed of to any great extent. Payment before it 
is compulsory is especially abhorrent to a native, and we doubt 
if e ,r en exemption from the interference of the hated Collector 
4 ) r tho abolition of the dreaded Kist day will prevail. Apart 
from the fact that the native generally prefers the present to 
the future, there are many causes which will operate to prevent 
the *¥&temption to any great extern^. Many ypnindars a*?* poor 
and in debt, and it will he impossible for them to Mr low at 
th<i rate allowed by Government, *vi^, twenty years’ purchase. 

It is also very doubtful if (.heir faith in the stability of our 
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rule is sufficiently great. While the tax was only a percentage 
upon the yiekl of the land, it mattered little to whom it was 
paid, whether to the King of Delhi or the English Cfoveyiment, 
hut a tax once redeemed in the manner proposed, is & virtual 
entering into partnership with a Government which, we doubt 
not, many deem, if not absolutely bankrupt, at least very unstable. 
That such a belief should be common amongst the natives of India 
need excite no wonder, for it has been freely discussed in the 
English 'Parliament and the Press, and it has more than once been 
suggested that we might do worse than abandon a country which 
has, it is alleged, frequently proved a source of weakness and not 
of strength. 

The inconsistency, to say nothing of the injustice, of allowing 
Native and other Uncovenanted officials the privilege of holding 
land, while the same liberty was denied to the higher and generally 
more honorable covenanted officer, has been often pointed out. 
The Native Judge may and frequently does purchasciarge tracts of 
land in the district in which he holds office, while his superior in 
every sense of the word, the English judge, is forbidden to purchase 
or bold in bis own' name so much as the garden or compound that 
surrounds his house. This rule was only relaxed after death when 
the Judge or Commissioner might share, to an extent proportioned 
to his size, in the permanent settlement of the nearest clmrch-yard. 
The recent order on the subject is practically wsrthlo^s. Wc want 
that the men, who make the laws and administer them, shall have an 
interest in their utility and applicability,^ hich can only bo obtained 
by givirg them, or allowing them to acquire, property which 
shall be atleeted beneficially or otherwise according as they are 
good or bad, or as they are well or ill administered. If the Ben- 
gal civilians were to divide Madras and Bombay Presidencies 
between them, it would give thorn no interest in the improve- 
ment of Bengal. They would have no motive beyond the 
motive of doing ! heir duty, and, giving them credit for the most 
scrupulous conscientiousness on this point, we know that human 
nafftre is weak# and that in all probability if Mr. Grant had been 
the owner of two three Factories in Jessorc we should have had no 
Indigo crisis, and far loss injustice than has been perpetrated 
during the lafct two years in the Indigo districts. The qualification 
for t he Directorship in rttiy company is the possession of a goodly 
number of shares, and it is a wise one. The Civilian has nos hares, 
and T^ere are ini roads, in Bengal. Tf the Civilian hadoeen a 
shareholder we should never have had a law* virtually depriving 

JP — * _ 

* Act X of 1S19. 
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the Zemindar of all right cr title to his land if he had been foolish 
or good natured enough to allow a Ryot to occupy it for 
twelve ye^rs without disputing the right of occupancy or 
raisingflhis rent. Let the Civilian and the Law-makers hav^ein 
interest in the land and the Commerce of India, and we shall thou 
hope for suitable laws and not till then. 
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Dray son’s Practical Alifft^cy Surveying and Sketching, jjosL Sw>. cloth, . 2 11 

Dumas’ Oarihaldians in Sicily, 12mo. boards, ... ... !. 0 12 

The Twin Captains, 12mo. boards .. ... .. .11 

Edward’s The Russians nt Home, illn/i rated, post 8vc. cloth, ... (> 2 

Eflio Vernon ; or Life and its Lessons, by Julia Addison, post, Rvo. cl., . 0 2 

Ellis Seth Jones of New Hampshire; or the Captives of the Frontier, . 0 8 

Ellis’ Demonstrations of Anatomy, post 8vo. cloth, ... 7 1 

Elsie Venner : a Romance of Destiny by (). W. Holmes, feap. 8vo. cl , .38 

Emerson’s Conduct of Life, post 8vo. cloth, ... 0 12 

Exeter’s (Bishop of) Correspondence with Lord Macaulay, 8vo. cloth, 1 8 

Family Friend, July to December, 1860, cloth, 1 8 

Farady’s Six Leeturts on the Chemical History of a Candle, 12mo. cl., . \i 0 

Fenwick’s Treatise on Subterraneous Surveying, 12mo. cloth, 18 

Filippo Malincontri, or Student Life in Venctia, 2 vols. post, 8\o cloth, 10 8 

Foster’s Histjory of England for Schools and Families, post Hvo. cloth, ... 3 8 

Forbes’ Campaign of Garibaldi in tho two Sicilies, post 8vo. doth, .. 7 0 

Iceland: its Volcanoes, Geysers and Glaciers, post 8vo. cloth, ... 8 1 

Fowler’s Medical Vocabulary, fcap. . .. ..48 

Francillon’s Lectures on English Law, 2 series, 8vo. cloth, ... .. ‘J 8 

Fraser’s Handy Book of Patent and Copyright Law, post 8\o. cloth, 2 12 

Fyfe’s Triumphs of Invention and Discovery, post 8vo. cloth, . . 2 0 

Galton’s Vacation Tourists and Notes of Travel in 1860, cloth, ... 8 4 

Gastric Regions and Victualling Department, post 8vo. cloth, ... 1 8 

Gatty’s (Mrs.) Parhles from Nature, 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... 6 4 

Gems and Jewels ; their history &c\, post 8vo. cloth,.. . ... ... 6 4 

Glen’s Architectural Jurisprudence, 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... 411 

Good Words for 1860, royal 8vo. cloth, ... ... ..4 8 

Gores’ (Mrs.) The Debutante, 12mo. boards, ... . ..11 

Guthries’ Seed-time and Harvest of Ragged Schools, post Rvo. boards, .. 1 4 

Guy’s Principles of Forensic Medicine, new edition, improved, 6 4 

U**tHu’s The Collegians, litno* boards, ... • ...10 

if. C. Lepaye 4* Co , 
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It*. As. 

Uieene and Pecle’s Dramatic and Poetical Works, royal Svo. doth, , 4 J t 
Oreenhovv on Diptheria, Svo. doth, .. . ,. 4 8 

Half Hours with the best Author’s, new edition, 2 vols Svo. doth, 54 

Half Hours with the beat Foreign Authors, 12 mtA boards, .. 0 12 

Hisdwieke’s Shilling Baronetage, 1861 , 32 mo. cloth, . 0 12 

Hall's Hook of South Wales, fcap. tto. gilt, . 12 i 

Halcyon, or Rod-tishing*vUh Fly, Minnow and WorTn, by 11 . Wade, er. Svo. d. t 8 
Hand Botk of the Court, the Peerage, and the House of Commons for 
18UI, square 12mo* cloth, ,, 2 11 

Hand Hook of Contemporary Biography, post 8vo. cloth, . ... 4 H 

Hand Hook of K locution and Oratory, 12 mo. cloth, .. • * 0 12 

Headland’s Medical Hand Hook, 12 mo. doth, * ... 2 1 t 

Helps’ Spanish Conquest in America, vol. 4 , Svo. cloth . ... H t 

Head of the Family, post 8vo. doth, ... . 2 1 t 

Heaton’s Th# Threshold of Chemistry, illustrated, post 8vo. doth, 112 

Heroines of Domestic Life, by Mrs. Owen, fcap. 8vo. doth. 2 0 

Hints for all; or Steps in Life, square 12 mo doth, . .10 

Hillyard’s Recollections of a Physician, 12 mo. boards, * 1 |, 

Hollingshead’s Ways of Life, 12 mo cloth, ... . 2 li 

Holmes’ Elsie V’enner, 12 mo. 1 wards, , 14 

Household Proverbs, or Tracts for the People, 12 uto. doth, 1 0 

Hood’s Own: second series, 8vo. cloth, . . »; 4 

Fairy Land, royal, lilmo. cloth, « ,20 

Hughe’s Remarkable Scenes of the llible, post Svo. ch^b, . , 2 0 

limit on Stammering and Stuttering, post Svo. doth, 2 O 

Hunter’s Essays, *1 vols. Svo. doth, ... is 2 

HuTlt’s (Leigh) Autobiography, post H\o. doth, 1 s 

HuU’hwon’s 'l’eu Years’ WaAlcrings among the Ethiopians, Svo. doth, 8 t 

Hurd house’s New Zealand: the Rrituin ol the SouUsfnew edition, in 

1 v*ol. post Svo. doth,* . ... .. ... 8 12 

Hymns and Pictures for children, 4 to. doth, ... .. 2 S 


Illustrious Women for Virtue, Piety ami Denovolcnee, I2mo. doth, 2 0 

Illnsti ated Hand- Hook to the Cathedrals of England, 200 illustrations, 

2 vols. Svo. doth, . 11 (\ 

Illustrious Men • their Deeds, Discoveries nml Attainments, l2mo. doth, 2 O 
Laban Army and Civil Service Lid, Jan. 1SI<1, 12mo doth, 3 8 

J >< k son’s Life of Dr. Score shy, ct. Svo. doth, . 4 h 

James (M. P.) on Soret brunt ; its N’aturc, Varieties and Treatment, post 
Svo. cloth, . ... 2 qo 

Jt v\ slmry’s The Half Sisters, 12 tno. doth, ] |. 

Julian Home : a Tale of College Life, post 8vo. doth, 2 11 

Kane’s Aratie Explorations, 8v<>. cloth, . .18 

Keith’s History and Destiny of the World and of the Church, Svo doth, 5 12 
Kdland’s Algebra, post Svo. doth, \. s 

Limber's (T.) Field Works: their construction, and Uses, Svo. doth, ... 3 S 

Kingsley’s Limits of Exact Science as applied to History, Svo, cloth, . 1 L 

Kohl’s Travels in Canada, 2 vols. Svo. doth, 12 t 

Lady Elinor Mordaunt or Sunbeams in the Castle, crown Svo. doth, 5 L 

Lamlds True Manhood, crown Svo. doth, 2 0 

L it ham’s Smaller English (irammar, fcap. Svo. doth, I 8 

Lament's Seasons with the Sea Horses 1 vol Svo. doth, 10 S 

Lawrence’s Handy Hook of the Law of Principal ami Stfety, l*2mo. d , 0 12 

Legends from Fairy Laud, leap. Svo. doth 2 0 

Lectures delivered before the Young men’s Christian Association in Exeter 
Hall, 1800 - 1 , po-it Svo. doth, ... * . 2 0 

Levers One of Them, Svo. doth, . . 0 4 

Lite of .Joseph, illustrated for children, doth, . .18 

Little Ella ami the Fire King, 12m<». doth, , , 2 8 

Lik khart’n Misflcal Missionary in China, Svo. doth, , 8 1^ 
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Lodge's Peerage anti Haronetage for I8G1, ... .. . 1 S 4 

Lyon’s Treatise on Fever, 8 vo. cloth, .. ... ... 7 j, 

Lyra Germanica, fcap. 4to. illustrated, .. ... ... 12 4 

Macknight’s Life of llurke, 3 vds. 8 v<>. doth, ... ' ... .. 28 12 

Market Harborough, or How Mr. Sawyer went to the Shires, post • 
8 vo. cloth, ... ... ... ..5 4 

Maine on Ant ie it Law, 8 vo. cloth, ... ... , t ., ... 7 0 

Marry at’a Residence in Jutland the Danish Isles and Copenhagen, ©..,14 8 
Maurice’s Lectures on the Apocalypse, crown 8 vo. cloth, ‘.. ... 6 4 

Mayhew’s Young Benjamin Franklin, 12mo. cloth, ... ..3 8 

Mackay’s Manual of Modern Geography, fcap. 8 vo. cloth, . ... 4 0 

Martineau’s Health, Husbandry and Handicraft, post 8 vo. cloth, ... 5 4 

Mery oils’ History- ol Medicine, Vol. 1 , 8 vo cloth, .. ... ... 7 4^ 

Memoirs of the Court and Cabinets of William IV and Victoria, 2 vols 
8 vo. cloth, . .. ... ... ... ... 17 4 

Meredith’s Over the Straits, post 8 vo. cloth, .. ... ... 5 4 

Miles’ General Remarks on Stables, imperial 8 vo. cloth, ... 8 12 

Miller’s Headship of Christ and the Lights of the Christian Feople, crown 
8 vo. cloth, . ... ... ... 4 8 

Millar’s (, I.) Hints on Insanity, 12mo. cloth, ... .. ..2 0 

Mill’s (J.) Life of a Foxhound, 8 vo. cloth, ... ... ... 2 It 

Minnie’s Lose ; a Novel, post 8 vo, cloth, .. 6 1 

Morgan’s (A. A.) The Mind of Shakespeare, fcap. 8 vo. cloth, 3 8 

Moore’s The Lost Tribes, gnd the Saxons of the Fast and of t,he \Vet>t, 

8 vo. cloth, .. ... .. ... .70 

Morley’s Oherons Horn, crown 8 vo. cloth, ... ... • 4 It 

Motley’s United Netherlands, portraits 2 vols 8 vo. cloth, ... 17* 4 

Mother’s Thorough Resource Hook, crown, Svo. clothf .... 1 8 

Osborne’s Japanese Fra^jents, square IGmo. cloth, .. ... 5 -l 1 

Our Boyish Days and how we Spent them, square 12ino.‘ cloth, * 2 0 

Paper’s for the School Master, vol 10, post Svo. cloth, .. 112 

Parliamentary Report, A Hairs in China, 1850-00, thick folio sewed, 5 0 

Pepper’s Scientific Amusements for Young People, illustrated, 12mo. cl., 1 0 
Perpetmim Mobile, or Search for self-Motive power during tho 17th, 18tlt 
and 10th Centuries, post Svo. cloth, ... .02 

Photographs of Paris Life, 12mo. cloth, .. , . 2 It 

Picture History of England, crown, Ito. ... ... ..4 8 

Piozzi Mrs. Autobiography, Letters ami Literary Remains, 2 vols po«.t 
Svo. cloth, . ... It 8 

Jlopulnr Nursery Tales and Rhymes, small 4to cloth, ... ... 5 4 

Proctor's Legends and Ljries, leap. Svo. cloth, .. ... 2 It 

Pyeroft’s Ways and Words of Men of Letters, post Svo. cloth, 0 4 

Twenty Years in the Church, new edition, 12 mo., . .18 

Railway Practice, European and American : 77 plates, folio, half morocco, 37 0 
Rnwlinson’s Klementary Statics, 12mo. cloth, ... 2 12 

Reid’s Hruin; or the Grand Rear Hunt, fcap. 8 vo. cloth, . . 2 1 t 

Revelations of a country Parson, post Svo. cloth, ..54 

Richard’s Life in Israel, 12mo. boards, ... .14 

Richardson’s The Poh\r Regions, 8 v o. cloth, 8 4 

Rogers’ Education in Oxford, post Svo. cloth, .38 

Familiar Illustrations of Scottish character, post Svo. cloth, ... 3 8 

Royalty in the dew World; or the Prince of Wales in America, post 

Svo. cloth, .. ... ..4 8 

Romance of Common Life by Waters, 12 mo. boards, 1 4 

Ruth: a Novel, bv Mrs. Gaskcll, 12 ino. boards, . . ..14 

RutTs Guide to the Turf, spring edition, LsOl, ..18 

Sacied Songs of Scotland, Old and New, square, 12mo. cloth. 2 0 

Scott’s (Si$, W.) Poetical Works, uniform a ith (hi north. Vols. 1 and 2, 

4 Minstrels) of Jlic llordor, J vok l 2 mo. doth, .1 ..38 
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Scott’- Poetical Works, vols. 1 to 6,.12mo. cloth, each ... ... i 12 

(Lt. Col. P. ) Hand-Book Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer 

Services, oblong bound, with clasp, ... ... 2 0 

Silas Marner, by George Eliot, post 8 vo. cloth, 7 0 

Season Ticket, by Sam Slick, post 8 vo. cloth, ... .. ... 1 8 

She would be a Governess, 12mo. boards, . t>> .. j 0 

Skeleton in the Cupboard, •post 8 vo. cloth, by Wly Scott, .. ... 2 11 

Slater’s I Itnd Book Chemical Analysis, post 8 vo. cloth, ... ... 3 8 

Smith’s (Barnard) Exercises in Arithmetic, 12mo. cloth, ... ... 1 l() 

Sibson’s Every-day Chemistry, post 8 vo. cloth, ... ..18 

Sommerfeldt’s on the Construction of Ships, with Atlas of J?lates, 12mo. cl., 5 4 
Stanley’s Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, 8 vo. cloth, ... 94 

Symond’s Old Bonos; or Notes for Young Naturalists, 12mo. cloth, 1 g 

St.John’s The Countess Miranda, 12 mo. boards, ... ...' 1 4 

Sainton’s Rumbles among Words, 12mo. cloth, ... ... ...2 0 

Taylor’s Recollections of a Horse-dealer, 12 mo. boards, ... ... 1 4 

Thayer’s The Printer Boy, 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... 2 0 

Thomas* Pictures in a Mirror, post 8 vo. cloth, .. ... .2 14 

Thornbury’s British Artists from Hogarth to Turner, 2 vols. post 8 vo. cl., 9 4 
The Lord of Norlaw, by Author of Margaret Maitland, post 8 vo. cloth, .. 2 14 

Thynne’s (Lady C.) Charlcote Grange: a Tale, post 8 vo. cloth, ... 3 8 

Todd’s Clinical Lectures, 8 vo. cloth, ... ... 10 8 

Trollope’s Paul the Pope and Paul the Friar, post 8 vo. cloth, ... 7 0 

Social %\spects of Revolution, post 8 vo. clothj ... ... 4 14 

The Macdermots of Ballydoran, crown 8 vo. cloth, ... 2 14 

TtiHoch’s (J.) English Puritanism and its Leaders, postfivo. cloth, ... 4 8 

Twelve V( 'lock, a Christmaa Story, post 8 vo. cloth, . . G 4 

Two Ctmmos : and Edinburgh Tale of Fifty years ago, 2 vols. cr, 8 vo. cl. ..12 4 
Tylor’s ^nahuae: or Mexico and the Mexicans, 8 vo. ch/rff, ... 7 0 

l p aihong the Pamlies by Magendie, l 2 nio. hoards, ... ..18 

Valdez's Six Years of Traveller’s Life in Western Africa, 2 vols. 8 vo. cl., 14 8 
Vauh.m’s first System of Fortifications, by'T. Kimher, now edition, royal 
8 vo. cloth, .. ... .. ... .214 

Vaughan's Revolutions in English History, vol. 2 , 8 vo. cloth, 8 10 

Walker’s Pronouncing Dictionary, with kev, 12mo. 2 14 

Weale’s Series. — Treatise on Rivers and Torrents, illustrated, 12mo. el., 1 8 

Welcome Guest, vol. 3, new series, royal 8 vo. cloth, 3 4 

Welhy’s Mysteries of Life, Death and Futurity, post 8 vo. cloth, ... 2 1 4 

Wh^tely’s Selected Tulcs of the Genii, fcap. Hvo. cloth, 2 11 

Wilson’s (Sir Robt.) Private Diary, 2 vois. 8 vo. cloth, ... 15 8 

Wonderful Book of Nature’s Transformations, imperial, 8 vo. hoards, ... ] 4 

Woods’ The Prince of Wales in Panada and the United States, post 8 vo. cl., * 8 4 
Wyldo’s Magic of Science, post 8 vo. cloth, ... 2 1 4 

Year Book of Facts in Science and Art, for 18G1, 12mo. cloth, 2 14 

loung’s Course of Elementary Mathematics, pure and applied, 8 vo. cl., 7 0 
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VALUABLE 

NEW AND, STANDARD WORKS, ' 

, RECEIVED OVERLAND, < 

Cash prices 15 per cent, upon the English Price. 

% 

Ht. As. 

Abercrombie’s Intellectual Powers. 12mo, cloth, ... ‘ 5 0 

• ? Moral Feeling*. I2mo cloth, ... 3 9 

Arabian Nights. New Edition. Post 8 vo, cloth, ... 5 \2 

Acton’s Cookery, l^ost 8vo. clolh, ... ... ... 5 12 

on Reproductive Organs. 8 vo. cloth, ... 5 4 

on Prostitution. 8 vo. cloth, ... te> 8 0 

Adam llede. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, ... ... t 9 9 

Admiral Lord Dundonald’s Autobiography. 2 vols. 8 vo. cloth, ...21 0 

Allen’s Two-sheet Map of India, Royal 8 vc. cloth, ... •• ... ltf 0 

All the Year Round. Vols. 1 to 4, imperial 8 vo. cloth, ... each, 4 4 

Archbold’s Pleading and Evidence. 8 vo cloth, ... * ... 18 9 

Atkinson’s A moor. Royal 8 vo. cloth, ... t ... 32 # 0 

• — Curry and Rice. Imperial 8 vo. cloth gilt, ... ...*32 0 

Anatomical Remembrancer. 2 Imo, cloth, ... , ... t> 2 12 

Anderson’s Agricultural Chemistry. Post 8 vo. cloth, ... ... 5 0 

Pickcrsteth’s Companion to the Holy Communion. 24mo. roan, ... 1 8 

llal four’s Botany and Religion. With illustrations. Post 8 vo. cloth, 5 9 

Blackie’s Imperial Atlas. 4to half morocco,... ... ... 80 0 

Biithday Souvenir. Square doth gilt, ... .. ... 9 () 

Bloomfield's Family Prayers. 2 lino, doth, ... ... ... 1 2 

• • — Private ditto. 32mo. doth, ... ... 1 y 

1 loose) ’s Musical Cabinet. 3 vols. 4to cloth gilt, .. ... 9 9 

Bourne's Catechism of the Steam Engine. l2mo. doth, 4 s 

British Settlements in India. 12mo. doth, . . ... ... 3 9 

Bridge’s Popular Manual of Phrenology. l 2 mo. cloth, ... ... 1 4 

Bulwer’s Paul Clitlbul. Cheap Edition. 12mo. doth, ... ... 2 0 

Blackwood’s Tales. Vols. 1 to 11, 12mo. doth, ... each, 1 1 

Bernard & lluott’s Operative Surgery. Coloured Plates. 8 vo. half- 

morocco, ... ... ... ... ... 50 0 

Buddeley’s Whirlwinds and Dust Storms of India. With oblong illus- 
trations. Royal 8 vo. ... ... ... ...68 

Beale’s How to Work with the Microscope. Post 8 vo. doth, ... 4 4 

Bulwer’s Novels. Library Edition. Post 8 vo. doth, ... each vol. 3 12 

Bull’s Hints to Mothers. 12mo. cloth. ... ... ... 3 12 

Buckle’s Civilization. Vol. 1, 8 vo. cloth, ... ... ... 16 n 

Brooks’s Gordian Knot. 8 vo. doth, ... ... it . 9 12 

Aspen Court. Post 8 vo. boards, ... ... ... 1 1 

Broom's Commcntaiies on Common Law. Thick 8 vo. cloth, ... 21 0 
Cassell's Bible. Vol. 1, 4to. cloth, ... ... 5 ]2 

Cumming’s Redemption. Post 8 yo. eoltb, ... ... ...512 

If. <1. ige .I Co., 
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Rs. At. 

Carriage Builders’ Art Journal. With coloured illustrations. Vols. 

1 and 2, 4to. cloth, ... ... ... each, 1G 0 

Christy’s Minstrels. 4to cloth gilt, . ... ... 8 4 

Christian Year. 18mo. morocco, ... ... ... G 8 

— « Ditto. 32mo. morocco, ... ... ... 3 12 

Ditto. 32mo. cloth, ... ... ' ... ~ ... 2 12 

Chevreul on Colours.* jNew Edition, with coloured illustrations. 

12mo. cloth, •*... ... .. ... 3 12 

Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs. 8vo. cloth, ... ... 11 4 

Confessions of Con Cregan. 12mo. hoards,... ... ‘ 1 8 

Convheare’s Life and Epistles of St. Caul. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, .. 21 0 
Companion to the Communion. 32mo. bound, gilt edges, * ... 1 8 

Collier’s Croat Events of History, 12mo. cloth, ... ... 2 0 

Colebrook’s Religion of the Hindoos. 8vo. cloth, ... ... 8 0 

Cast’s Annals of the Wars. 5 vols. 12mo. cloth, ... ... 22 8 

Darwin’s Origin of Species. Post 8vo. cloth, ... ... 10 8 

— Naturalist’s Voyage Round the World. Post 8vo. cloth, ... G 12 

Dempsey’s Examples of Brick Biidges.. lto. sewed, with folio plates, 21 0 

Examples of Timber Bridges and Viaducts. 4to. sowed, 

with folio Plates, ... ... ... ... ., 21 0 

■ Examples of Iron Bridges. 4to. sewed, with folio Plates, .. 21 0 

Examples of Iron Hoofs. 4to. sewed, with folip Plates, ... 21 0 

Builder’s duide. 2nd Edition, with Supplement, 8vo. cloth, .. 18 0 

IVlamotte’s Ornamental Alphabet. 2 vols. oblong royal 8vo, cloth, ... G 0 

Dii’ksoiws Physical Sciences. Post 8 vo. cloth, ... ... 3 0 

Dead Shot. 12mo. half*boAnd, ... ... ... 3 12 

Dean’s Dissolving Views. Royal 8vo. fancy covers, > * ... ... 1 8 

DulleriiPs Letters from lligh Latitudes. Post 8vo. cloth, ... G 12 

Dumas’ Russian Gipsy. I2mo. hoards, ... ... ... 1 8 

Remaus’s English Literature. 12mo. doth,,.. ... ... 1 8 

Elphinstone’s History of India. 8vo, cloth,... ... ... 13 8 

F.urar’s Origin of Language. 12mo. cloth,... ... ... 3 12 

Forster’s Biographical Essays. Post Hvo. cl 4h, .. ... ...9 0 

Surgical Diseases of Children. 8 vo. cloth, ... ... II 4 

Forbes’s Bagh o’ Bahar. Royal 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... 9 8 

Ditto, Translation. 8vo. cloth, ... .. ... H O 

— -» Ditto, Text only. Royal 8vo. sewed, .. ... ... 3 0 

Fianoillon’s Lectures on English Law. First Series. 8vo. cloth, ... 8 0 

Folkard’s Wild Fowler. 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... ... IG B 

Gabon's Art of Travel. I2mo. cloth, ... ... ... 5 12 

Gaultier'* Book of Ballads. With illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and 

(’rowquill. Square 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... G 8 

Gaus^en’s The World's Birth Day, 12mo. cloth, ... .. 2 0 

Gore’s Cecil. 12ino. boards, ... ... ... ... 1 8 

Gieen wood’s Conveyancing. Post 8 vo. cloth, ... ... 8 0 

Gregory’s Mathematics for Practical Men. 8vo. half moVocco, ... 10 0 

Hamilton’s Lectures. 4 vols. 8vo cloth, ... ... ••• 30 0 

llardwieh’s Photographic Chemistry. 12mo. cloth, ... * • & 12 

Howard's Gymnastic Exercises. Post 8vo. cloth, gilt, ... ... *> 12 

HoodV Wit and Humour. 12mo. cloth, ... •• 3 12 

Hodge’s Victoiia Bridge at Montreal, Plates in coluinbier fulio, and ^ 
text in imperial lto. cloth, ... ... .*■ ^ ^ 

Hopes and Fears. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ••• 9 0 

I Tank Square, Calcutta. * 
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Hand bonk of Familiar Quotations. 12mo. cloth, ... ... .‘3 12 

Jfaycock’s Gent Ionian ’a Stable Manual, Post Svo. half-bound, ... 8 i) 

Hide’s Essentials of Physiology. Square lb'mo. cloth, ... .. 2 12 

Hunter’s Precis Writing. l2ino. cloth, ... ... ... I S 

Hunting Grounds in the Old World. Post 8vo. cloth, .. . lb 1 0 

Hoggs Domestic Medical Guide. Post 8vo. clothe , ... ... 2 0 

Jlockm’s Photography, 12mo. doth, ... . ... «,... 2 0 

In goldsby Legends. Post Svo. doth, ... .. 3 12 

.lames’s yKsop’s Fables. I2mo. cloth, ... ... ... 2 0 

Johnston’s 'Chemistry of Common Life. 2 vols. Post 8vo. cloth, ... 8 12 

Kingsley’s Westward Ho ! Post 8vo. cloth,... .. ... 1 8 

Miscellanies. 2 vols. Post 8vo. cloth,.., ... ... 13 H 

Good News. 12nio. cloth, ... ... .. 4 S 

Sermons for the Times. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... 2 12 

Village Sermons. 12mo. cloth, ... ... .. 2 0 

Knox’s Norman Hamilton. 12mo. boards, ... ... ... I 8 

Kaye’s History of the War in Afghanistan. 3 vols. 12mo. cloth, ... 13 S 
— — Life of Lord Metcalfe. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, .. ... 1) 0 

Kirke’s 1 land Hook of Physiology. Post 8vo. cloth, ... ... 9 8 

Little Arthur’s History of England. New Edition, Foolscap 8 vo. cl., 1 8 

Lyell’s Principles of Geology. 8vo. cloth, ... ... ... 13 8 

liillywhite’s Guide to Ci;icketers, 1801. 12mo. sewed, .. ... I 0 

Lowe’s Military Operations of (Jonerals Hose and Stewart. Post 8 vo. cl. 7 J< 
Lowell’s Biglow Papers. Post 8 vo. cloth, ... . . ... 2 9 

Lewes’s Physiology of Common Life. 2 vols. post, 8vo. cloth, ... 9 

Lewis’s Semi-detached House. 12mo. boards, ' ... ...» 2 '> 

Longfellow’s Poems. S2mo. cloth, ... ... s 3 12 

12mo. morocco gilt, 

Mardon on Billiards. Illustrated hv Diagrams. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, Id 0 
.Moore's Irish Melodies. Square 12mo. cloth, ' . . ... 2 0 

with Music, .lto doth. .. . . .98 

Modern Domestic Hook cry. Murray’s Edition. 12mo. doth, .. 3 12 

M arshin. m’s Memoirs of Sir 11. Havelock. Svo doth, 9 8 

MeClintoek’s (Capt ) Narrative of his Arctic Voyage in search of Sir 

John Fi.mklin. Svo. doth, ... ... . . ..12 0 

Man vat's Signals. l’o\ al Svo. doth, ... , 9 0 

Mahan’s Civ il Engined ing. 1 loyal Svo. doth, ... . . 13 8 

Maunder’s Treasuries. l2mo. call’, ... cadi, 9 8 

History. Natural History. Knowledge. Scientific. Geography. 
Mansell's Metaphysics. Post, Svo. doth, . ... 3 12 

Miller’s Elements of Chemistry. Vol 3, Svo. doth, ... Id 0 

Maury's Plnsiral Geogiaph\ of the Sea. Svo. doth, , . 9 <> 

Meyer’s Why the Shoe Pinches. 12mo. sewed, ,0b 

Mitchell's Popular Astronomy. 12mo. doth, ...20 

My Life, and What shall 1 do with it. 12mo. doth, IS 

Mill on Liberty. Post Svo. cloth, .. , . 5 12 

Military Woiks.— 

MeDmiguH’s Theory of War. Pod Svo. doth, ... 7 8 

Malton’s Illustrated Drill. Svo. doth, ... 7 8 

D'Aguilar on Courts- Martial. Svo doth, 8 0 

B.ivonet Exercise. 12mo. doth, . . ... ... (1 0 

Infantry Sword Exercise. l2mo. doth, .. b 0 

1’ipon’s Manual of Military Laws. Oblong bound and clasp, . . 2 12 

li. C. Lepaye <|* Co , 
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Military Works. — ( Continued.) 

Hospital Regulations. 8vo. cloth, ... ... 1 8 

Douglas on Military Bridges. 8vo. cloth, # ... ... 10 0 

on Modern Systems of Fortification, 8vo. cloth, ... 9 8 

•Cavalry Regulations. 12mo. cloth, ... ... ... 2 10 

Cole’s Musketry Catechism. 12mo. cloth, , ... ... 1 2 

Jacob’s Rifle Practice. 8vo. sewed, ... ... ... 1 8 
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Tiie marked success which has, for upwards of twenty-five years, attended 
the operations of this Society, justifies the Directors in railing the attention 
of the public to the following advantages, held out to all clashes desirous of 
effecting Assurances on Lives. 

1st. The Insured in the Society have a most satisfactory guarantee for 
the settlement of claims in the large Capital of the Institution, not merely 
subscribed, but actually invested, amounting to £750,0)0, of whk-h one-half 
is held by the Indian Branch, and immediately available, being an amount 
greatly in excess of the Capital of any similar Society in India. , 
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2nd. Avoiding hazardous competition the Directors of the Universal 
have adopted Tables of Premium constructed with the utmost care. The 
rates for India were originally prepared from the most comprehensive data, 
exclusively obtained by this Society from the records of the India House, and 
these rates have recently been carefully investigated by two of the most 
eminent Actuaries in London, (viz. Messrs. Peter H unify and Charles Jellicoe,) 
and the result, after a laborious enquiry, has established the fact, that the 
present Indian rates are as moderate, with reference to the risk incurred, as 
is consistent with perltct security to the Assured, and to a Society which 
returns to them three-fourths of its profits. ’ 

3rd. Assurances may be effected for whole life, either on a scale entitling 
the assured to participate in the profits of the Society, or at a lower rate of 
premium without such participation. Also for short periods from one to 
seven years, on very moderate terms. 

Mh. The profits are ascertained each year , and declared on the second 
Wednesday in May, when all those insured on the profit scale who have paid 
six annual premiums on their policies are entitled to participate therein. 

5///. One-firth of the ascertained profits of the five preceding years is 
divided between the Policy-holders and Shareholders, --three-fourths or 
seventy -Jive per cent toTho former, and one-fourth to the latter. The re- 
maining four-firths are set apart to enter into the average of the succeeding 
years, and thus to provide against unforeseen contingencies. 

Cdh. The Assured have the option of appropriating their profits to the 
immediate reduction of their premiums, or as a bonus to be added to the sum 
assured. 

7 th. The practice of an annual division “distributes the profits willi more 
regularity and justice than uny other/' and is in many respects preferable to 
triennial, or other modes of division. 

Hlh, The first division of profits took place in 18 lf>; the annual reduction 
of premium has averaged W per cent, and notwithstanding the extraordinary 
claims consequent upon the Indian mutiny, a reduction of h ) per cent was 
declared, at the last Annual (leneral Meeting, on all Policies, entitled to parti- 
cipate, dated prior to ihe Dth May 1855. 

DM. It is mqst important that all intending Assurers should consider well, 
not only the rate of piemium piimarily charged, but also the percentage of 
protits actually granted (annually by this Office) in reduction of such premium. 

10M. The following is an extract of the Hates of premium for an Assur- 
ance of Company’s Rupees One Thousand:— 
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11 th. On return of an Insurer to Europe, either for a temporary or 
permanent rcsidence t and without reference to the state qf health, subject, 
however , to notice being given* at the London Office , the Premium is reduced 
to the English rate , corresponding with the age when the Assurance was 
originally effected , and in' the case of participating Policies the profits are 
allowed on the English rate of Premium , whereby Indian Assurers can 
continue their Policies in England on most favorable terms. 

12 th. Military Officers holding Civil appointments are allowed to sub- 
scribe at the Civil rate of premium, on notice being given to the Agents of 
the Society. * 

13 th. Premiums are payable either annually, half-yearly or quarterly, and 
on certain conditions monthly , and a grace of 28 days is allowed for such pay- 
ments, and claims are paid should death occur within that period. Policies 
can be revived within three months after the premium has beeomo due on 
proof of health and payment of tine, and within six months pt the discretion 
of the Board. 

1 Atk. Policies for the whole term of life, which have been in force for tho 
full period of five yeai% will be purchased by tho Society, or loan*, granted 
thereon to tho extent of two-thirds of their estimated value. 

15 th. Medical referees are remunerated by the Society by a fee of Sixteen 
Eupces on proposals for assurances not under Co's Es. 2,500 : — but for any 
less sum tbo fee to be settled by the applicant. 

16/A. At the period of the last annual Valuation, the Assests of the 
Society were ascertained to be upwards of £7-13,000. The amount of Policies 
in force about £2,200,000, and the annual Income upwards of £120,000. 

Tables of Kates, Forms and Instructions for effecting Assurances, can be 
obtained on application to the Secretaries in Calcutta, or to the Local Director 
at Allahabad, or to any of tho Agents of the Society. 

BRADDON AND Co., 


Calcutta, No. If, Strand, 

December, 1860. 


Agents and Secretaries. 
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Art. I . — The Bengal Gradation List, 1800. 

T HE removal of the quasi-empire of the Court of Directors, a 
Hoard which stood so long between British Empire and Bri- 
tish India, has given to the people of Britain an uninterrupted 
view of the people of India, for whose welfare they are now di- 
rectly responsible. And, although Parliament may still turn a 
deaf ear to any one, who endeavours to cheek profligate jobbing 
on the part of whig Secretaries of State, yet there are not want- 
ing indications that the habitual good feeling and sense of duty of 
John Buu, will lead him, ere long, to turn his attention to the 
management of the line, but embarrassed estate which lie has in- 
herited IVmn John Company. The servants who acquired and 
managed the estate referred to, will, very naturally, be taken to 
task pretty closely for any shortcomings on their part which may 
have injured the tena its, or allotted the amount of the rents. 
It may, ultimately, be found, that they have for the most part 
done their work well and wisely, unless overborne by interference 
from the Great House; but it may also be thought that they had 
become tat and lazy on high pay, and a too hereditary loutino of 
succession and promotion. 

At any rate the Indian Civil Service is likely to undergo 
some amount of change, and three plans present their claims to 
attention. 

1 sf. Do away with the Monopoly as regards the “ Uncove- 
nanted,” i. e. let every man in the service of the Indian 
Government hold any ollice; this has been partly done in Oudli 
and the Punjab. 

Had . Do’ away with the Monopoly altogether, and let Can- 
didates, cither from England or from any other p;irt of the 
Empire, be appointed to Civil posts in India, as to Consulships 
and Colonial posts. 

'6id. Retain the Monopoly, with or without modifications, as 
regards the administrative service; but give purely judicial posts 
to trained Lawyers. 

M UiUI l-'il. 
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1 .?/. There are Indian officials here and there, whose exclu- 
sion from a Cull career is as had for the public as for themselves. 
These should he treated like deserving non-commissioned officers 
in the army ; presented v r ith covenants. This was recommen- 
ded hy Mr. II. Ricketts, a Member of the Civil Service, who 
had largely studied the subject. 

2 ml, The complete destruction of administrative Monopoly 
is the plan which has most arguments (of an abstract kind) in 
its favor; and which is the rftost open to practical objections. 
Indian administration is as much a profession as Medicine or 
Law; its practice therefore equally demands a diploma for the # 
protection of the public. Whenever an inefficient diploma- 
holder finds his way into the profession, by all meads let him 
be discouraged and sparingly employed ; but you gain nothing by 
allowing uncertiticated persons to be inflicted on an unprotected 
public, at the caprice of men in power, cither here or at Home. 

JW. The chief complaints against the present servants arc 
on judicial grounds, and they arc, in this respect, tried in a way 
no body of men could stand. No one denies that they arc 
courageous, energetic rulers; many of them benevolent ; and a 
large proportion dlicient in a way that may be rough, but is not 
unsuited to rough duties. Rut, partly through the action of 
the Legislature,* and partly through the customs of a people 
long inured to despotism, and prone to seek in litigation the 
exorcise of enmity denied to open Ibree, the Magistrates of India 
have become* vested with a far too large amount, of equitable 
jurisdiction, over the persons and properly of the people. If a 
man is ousted from land, or deprived of his wife by a seducer, or 
if bis servants leave him, or Ins labourers fail in their engage- 
ments; instead of suing for damages in a Civil Court, be comes 
before the ILtk'nii , (“the protector of the poor/’ &c.) and pravs 
that, there may he an injunction issued for the fulfilment of the 
contract. Now it is obvious that this system is easily abused. 
Tin »sc who are most, anxious to obtain an injunction from a 
foreigner, living at a distance from the scene, and immersed 
in much of the business which in England is shared between 
the Parson, the Squire, the Poor Law (luardian, the Land 
Railin', the Trustee of Roads, and the Sherilf of the County; 
those will not be always the men who have a real grievance. 
When it is also remembered that the people have a strong 
social organisation of their own, and that the method of redress 
b\ caste arbitration is an ancient, institution of the Country, 
there will be no ditlieulty in understanding, that the desire 
to injure an enemy may as often influence the Plaintiff on the 
* Alt VII of 1S10, IV of IS 10 Ac. 
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Magistrate’s "Miscellaneous File,” as a, real sense of wrong. 
That desciiption of Plaintiff, who passes by the public opi- 
nion of his village or his brotherhood to refer to a i emote 
alien, is either wrong or an unusually oppressed individual. In 
the infant constitution of the Punjab, the ignorant impar- 
tiality of the European officer was united with the better 
information of thj less trusted Punchayut ; and the Magis- 
trate \fas at liberty, either to arbitrate a ease himself or to call 
in the aid of local opinion. This appears an excellent theory : it 
it does not work well in practice, the only alternative certainly 
appears to be, to take all judicial power* not of a purely 
•correctional character, from the adminUtiativc diriment, and 
vest it entirely in the bands of men especially trained and select- 
ed for the Bench. That all these ollicers should be Barristers is 
lmt likely, though the proposal is not a wonder! id one, consi- 
dering tliat the agitation had its origin in Calcutta, where 
the learned Supreme Court Bar lias always produced very active 
contributors, both to the speech making at Calcutta meetings, 
and to the leading articles of the Calcutta Newspapers. There 
is no peculiar divinity hedging the character ot a Banis- 
ter, who may be as ignorant as any Cayman. And seeing 
that. the codes of India ililler and are likely to dilfcr from 
the •barbarous congdlics o! precept and precedent — Bent barn s 
'* (iryngril»bcr”— -.which the foieusie hierarchy contrives to 
hold together in England, it does not appear why English 
Barristers, even fry in the Supreme Court, should enjoy any 
peculiar claims as of right, to seats on the Indian Bench. 
Moreover it is only the higher posts which would oiler much 
inducement to men ol that class, unless indeed we are to be 
inundated with the whole ol the worthless and the briefless ol 
tin* British Bar. The correct, theory would undoubtedly be, to 
let, the Blenders of the united Courts, which are now understood 
to be on the eve of formation, have the right to the lower 
appointments, the holders ol these being gradually pronu/ted to 
tin* higher. 

The administrative service must always be, in practice, a dis- 
tinct profession. I low the selections arc to he made for it, will 
greatly depend upon whether Ini/ni t-s (o he n colony or not . I his 
is not a question of what is desirable, hut o| what, is feasible, 
if it, is possible to make India a Colony, it is no doubt desirable 
that her aifairs should he administered on a colojiial plan ; but 
obviously all objections to the present, system, on the score of 
its being ill-suited to a Colony, are the merest begging ol the ques- 
tion. The existing system is historically known to he founded on 
the opposite theory/ Into whatever extremes the policy of the 
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Court of Directors may at any time have led them, and whatever 
reproaches may be brought against them for the discouragements 
they ofFered to Christianity, or to immigration of Europeans ; 
whatever preference they may have given in the lower grades 
of their service to Asiatics, or whatever privileges they may have 
attached to the class of Europeans who tilled the superior oliices ; 
the whole is referable to 'the feeling that Iifuia was a foreign 
Dependency, occupied by tribes possessing each a civilisation and 
a religion of its own, in whose interest it was to be ruled by 
whomsoever ■ tho tfust might be reposed in. Thus arose the 
principle of native administration and European control ; and 
though it is not difficult to amass proofs that the former has* 
been corrupt and the latter lax, yet it will be premature to dwell 
oh that until you have proved, either that a Dependency of the sort 
described can be otherwise ruled, or else that colonisation is feasi- 
ble. The burthen of proof as regards the latter point, at least, is 
clearly laid on those who impugn existing results. To such as, in 
spite of all the evidence, hold that Englishmen can colonise a 
tropical country, densely pec pled by races in legal possession of 
every foot of land, and whose frugality and acclimation enable's 
each of their members to live on one-third of what is required 
for the support of an Englishman of corresponding position, it 
is sufficient to say, “Come and try.” No one now keeps them 
out ; it is absurd to say that the state of the Courts or the feeling 
of the authorities deters them; for instances can be shown all 
over India, and in Countries far more despotically governed, 
of Englishmen who make large fortunes and reside in peace. 
Assuming then that colonisation, on a large scale, and in 
the strict sense of the word, is impossible, we have the 
simple question left ; can a foreign Dependency be fairly and 
beneficially ruled by England, unless the indigenous residents 
play a large part in the administration ; and unless the 
superior morality and political science, of which she is supposed 
to be Che depositary, be constantly infused into that adminis- 
tration^ by the control of carefully selected and largely trusted 
Englishmen. 

Two important observations may, no doubt, be made, one upon 
each branch of this question. It may be said that Asiatic un- 
derlings are apt to be corrupt and tyrannical. It may also be 
said, that the Members of the Civil Service, though better selected 
now than formerly, still fail in Anglicising the administration. 
Hot there is no system in this imperfect world to which similar 
objections may not he made: pessimism is as had as optimism; 
the Mou il. of faults being proved against an established working 
system is, that they should be removed, not the system, for 
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which you have no proved substitute. Granting that there is 
considerable force in each observation, their united weight will 
not prove that the system must be destroyed ; it is the very 
foppery of politics to require abstract perfection, and object to 
every thing existing, merely because it is capable of improve- 
ment. 

The few thousands of Planters and ’Merchants, Barristers 
and Attorneys, «Wiue dealers and Italian ware-housemen, who 
find it profitable to pursue their respective and respectable call- 
ings in this Country, arc not justly entitled to bp considered “ the 
Public of India;” nor can the Newspapers, conducted with 
various ability, for their amusement, be justly treated as its 
“ Press.” The administration of India, if such authorities are to bo 
consulted, should be carried on through the medium of Europeans, 
exclusively or almost so. W e have already endeavoured to see how 
far this would be just to the people of the Country, in whose in- 
terest it is assumed that we are to rule. (And this, even supposing 
that the service would attract a sufficient number of qualified 
Europeans.) If, on the contrary, we could obtain genuine native 
Public opinion, (the opinion of the educated classes is what 
is usually understood by the term,) we should assuredly find 
that the exclusion of natives from the posts of greatest power 
and rank would be very severely felt as a grievance. The pre- 
sent system steers a, middle path between the two. Its object 
is to give to the educated native a lair career in the public 
service, for which he. is so welPfitted by intimate knowledge 
of the dialects and institutions of the masses; while to the 
latter it gives such protection against the corruptibility ami the 
openness to prejudice and partiality which must adhere to a 
native official, as may be afforded by the supervision of a care- 
fully selected class of chief officers, whose appointments, though 
costing the state but little in the aggregate from their numeri- 
cal paucity, are yet sufficiently valuable to those who hold them, 
to call forth their best intellectual and moral energies. 

Of all the opponents of this system the ablest and most 
consistent is the present editor of the llurkaru. This writer, 
in his issue of the 27th October 1800, had an article, which, 
though containing many assertions from which we dissent, 
is terminated by a very sensible proposal : we refer ch idly 
to the following words; “If the Government desire that 
its work should be done as well as it is at Home they” 
(Query “it”?) “must recognise the * * * * division of 

labour, and make allowances for natural differences of, talent 
and that aptitude which is the fruit of experience. A civilian 
of the present day is a Jack of all trades, and consequently 
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botches every work entrusted to him. * * * Under the pre- 
sent system before any official can make himself acquainted with 
his ordinary duties, in one department he is removed to another, 
the duties of which are . as dissimilar as those of a Physician 
and a Stock Broker. But if it were understood that in future 
officials would be confined to that department for the work of 
which they showed a particular aptitude, tnen would be encour- 
aged to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with wlut 
was to be henceforth the business of their lives.” 

Now tfie assumption, that no division of labour is attempted 
by the Government, appears to us an exaggeration. On the 
frontier we have the brilliant Military Governors of whom so 
many have made their names household words wherever the 
English language is spoken. Sir II. Lawrence, Sir 11. Edwardcs, 
and General Nicholson were never to our knowledge, ottered 
the post of Sudder Judge or Financial Secretary, and the Ma- 
gistrates and Collectors of the North Western Provinces usually 
spend twenty years in the administrative branch of the Ser- 
vice, and even when made Judges it is mainly for correctional 
purpo-cs; there is however too much foundutioir for the Ilur- 
karn’s strictures as contained in our extract; and all attempts 
1 hat are made to reform the Civil administration oi,’> British 
India should proceed in the direction indicated therein. At 
the commencement of these remarks, fur instance, c it 'was 
shown that India not being at present a Colony, ought not to 
he t reated on Colonial principles. But on the other hand there 
are parts of India, few and of small area, which are essentially 
colonial. Those which are most conspicuously so, are the Presi- 
dency towns, and there, to a considerable extent, colonial methods 
already exist. Similarly, in all towns where there is a seat of 
Government there might he a small cordon, within which En- 
glish laws should he administered in Criminal and Civil cans 
by trained lawyers. But this remedy of " trained lawyers” is 
no jjnnneea. What would he the use of a trained lawyer among 
the tribes of the Khyber, or even in the Sonthal Pergunnahs, 
where almost every dispute is about a boundary or a herd of 
cattle, susceptible of ready arbitration by an honest man of 
local experience, utterly unintelligible to an ordinary foreigner 
whatever he his legal acumen? That is to say, the manage- 
ment of a rude tribe requires qualifications differing from those 
needed to decide an intricate question of bailment. 

It may be objected that this is a bald commonplace, but it 
cannot be denied that it is one that has been more generally 
recognised by the rulers of India than by their opponents — and 
every division of labor in which it is ignored will fail. The 
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Ciovernment of India has had a separate set of officers for 
frontier Districts, for interior Districts, and for political duties ; 
and the appearance of confusion may be a good deal traced, to 
the custom of requiring every Civil Officer to matriculate as an 
assistant to a District Officer; than which, however, it would be 
difficult to devise a plan, better suited to give young officers a 
practical knowledge of, and interest in tfie people, with whose 
a flairs tfiey are more or less to be connected by the “ business of 
their lives;” and the men who would let loose the Inns^of Court 
upon such a field, would certainly not obtain “the advantages of 
a division of labor,” any more than they would “open the Civil 
Service.” The division df labor is a very good term, and may he 
very beneficially applied as tar as circumstances permit. That it- is 
not applicable without reserve to European labor in India, will he 
gathered from observing the fact that, in India, Milliners usually 
deal in wine and gunpowder; and that Newspapers are often 
conducted by persons who begun life in other ways. But those 
who think labor can be divided by the exclusive employment of 
“trained lawyers,” must be cither enthusiasts without brains, 
or barristers Without practice. * * 

It may he objected to the Indian Government’ s “division 
of labor,” that Ilenry, Lawrence and the other distinguished 
men above referred to were not members of the Civil Service. 
Por thu present purpose, however, they were so; that is they 
were covenanted officers in Civil employ ; and it is very possible, 
that, the Civil Service might be largely regenerated, if the officers 
for administrative duties wore selected from the stalf of I he 
Army, to a far greater extent than is at present, the ease. If the 
Punjab scheme of administration could then be applied to the 
Mo! ii^sil generally, and a good Civil Code he launched with the 
new Penal Code ; a sound system of procedure in each de- 
part ment, and a reformed Police being added, there would 
be little fear for the forensic future of the Rural Districts. 
The colonial portions of the empire might have any amount 
of “trained lawyers” that they were pleased to pay for, and if 
any man envied such privileges he might be allowed, under due 
restrictions, to indulge his eccentric taste by a writ of eerflontri. 
The majority would probably be of a mind with those Spanish 
Americans, mentioned by Mr. Helps, who petitioned the Court 
of Madrid, that “ no lawyers might he sent to the Colony.” 
It is to be noted further that Administrative Reform is no 
new thing in India. Her rulers have not, it is true, introduce l 
an “open” Legislative Council or Parliament, in which Calcutta 
shopkeepers should have the power of paralyzing the action 
of Government, and Planters be enabled to reduce their ryots 
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lo the condition of Gibeonites : and surely the instance of New 
Zealand, where agrarian questions are at length being settled 
by the primitive arbitrament of force, is a very good ground 
lor congratulating the Riders of India, on their not having in- 
troduced colonial principles of Government into a country, which 
we hold on such a very uncolonial basis. 

Ihit, once allow that the administration <tf British India must, 
for the present, he based on despotic principles* and carried out 
through official agency, and it cannot bo denied, that with the 
single exception of destroying the covenant, every thing that could 
he called a bar to administrative Reform has now been removed. 
This covenant is, in fact, a commission. Men are induced fo 
leave the arduous paths of life in Europe hy the guarantee of 
cerlu in advantages in point of rank and remuneration in Indian 
exile, in order that the pedantry and narrow knowledge of a 
bureaucracy may be tempered, and its corruptibility checked by 
the constant influx of the best blood of England — speaking of 
course, in a metephorioal, not in a patrician sense. It is exceed- 
ingly easy to shew objections to this plan ; the political danger 
of closing the higher ranks against the Natives of the country, the 
hardship of arresting the career of the man who has risen 
from the ranks, and most of all the grave possibility (to say the 
least) of indolence being generated in the minds of the fiivoivd 
few who have received the above mentioned guarantee. But the 
instance of Russia, where every official rises from the ranks, and 
where official corruption and esprit tie carps arc crippling the 
gigantic forces of the empire, may serve to shew that an 
escape from these evils is worth buying at a considerable price. 
In point ol fact this price has been gradually diminishing of 
late years. From the constitution of the highly paid and care- 
fully trained Civil Service hy Lord Wellesley, down to the intro- 
duction of the competitive system hy Lord Stanley, a little more 
than half a century elapsed, during which the Service produced a 
few very black sheep, a certain number of average men, and 
sullieient great hearts and minds to consolidate an empiie, which 
was the admiration of every foreigner who visited it, until mined 
by lbTorming sentimentality and Foreign oflico intrigue. To 
the Civil Service of lho.se days we owe the political successes 
of Metcalfe, Jenkins and Elphinstone, which gave us internal 
peace for nearly forty years; the patient investigation of Ilolt 
Mackenzie, 1 ‘B. M. Bird and Thomason, crowned hy the most 
complete knowledge' and record of agricultural customs, rights 
and tenures; the liberality of F. Shore, the learning of Elliott, 
and finally the splendid services of the Great Mutiny, when a 
Nati\e Army, wrought to Fnctorian insolence by the result ot 
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Mars the Indian administration disapproved, and indulgences 
they were powerless to prevent, was put down partly by the 
unlooked for aid of the local officers — typified by John Lawrence 
and Robert Montgomery — of whom in ohe Presidency (th'e North 
Western Provinces) one-third died at their posts, while the sur- 
vivors did wonders 'yitli scarcely a soldier-on whom they could 
rely. « 

There were grievous faults in the old Service ; many of the 
young officers lived for years, a life of idleness and extravagance 
from which sometimes nothing could set them free. Still lives 
the memory of P— ddy II — s, who passed twenty-five years of 
service in journeying to and fro between Calcutta and London, 
with au occasional trip to Simla, and who never got beyond an 

Assistantship in the Customs; of who passed his quarter of 

a century in College, and retired on his annuity without 

having ever "passed,” or done an hour’s work; of who 

went to Court stark naked, acquitted murderers, kept his 
English records on the floor, and was finally removed by a troop 
of horse ; of the Customs Agent at (ihazqppore, who " cut” 
Lord Hastings for only giving him £7000 per annum, in recom- 
pense for his signing K. 13. 13. on roivanas for half an hour 
while pulling his first shill tun. after breakfast, and who obsti- 
nately refused to write any tiling but his initials unless his pay 
was increased; ’but why multiply instances when the re- 

sult is before us? “ Tlu^ Empire of the Middle Classes” remains, 
after all the shocks it has sustained, still sound, still an unex- 
ampled proof of the administrative skill and virtue of English- 
men. Where is the Roman Proconsulship, the Spanish Conquest 
in America which can compare with her? or who that has 
seen French Algeria would prefer the system prevailing there? 
Moreover such as the old service was, it has passed away, and 
it is not only idle but unfair to rake up objections against what 
has ceased to be, merely because you want a share of the lucra- 
tive posts, or think your commercial enterprises would prosper 
better if- there were no administration but what von pleased. 
The few enthusiasts and the many malcontents, who from dif- 
ferent grades of obscurity clamour against the existing state of 
things, are not raising their voices against the. system which 
formed British India, and won the applause of Macaulay and 
Peel in England, as it did that of the best informed travellers of 
every rank from the Prince to the Printer, from Petcrshurgh to 
Paris; but they are finding fault with a Service open to public 
competition from the best educated sons of the great Universi- 
ties of Britain, and v ‘tlx the freest system under which any 
official organisation at all could be imagined as feasible. 

Much, 1861 . * 
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A late numbin' of t he “ Quarterly Review ” contained a strong 
and carefully reasoned condemnation of the English competitive 
system, but carefully excepted that in the Indian Services. And 
indeed the faults of the two are as different as the conditions 
under which they act. The English competition is offered to 
men whose destinics_will be humble and their salaries low, the 
higher posts being, by common consent, disposed of e on very 
different grounds. The Indian competition, ot\ the other hand, 
is intended to form a guide for selection of men, who will begin 
their public life 'with large powers over the persons ami property 
of vast communities; while they may possibly end them as Pry. 
consuls of Provinces, or Prime Ministers of Empires. Obviously 
the objections brought against the competitive -system for pro- 
ducing an article superior to its ends, and making men discon- 
tented with the nature of their duties, ought to be brought 
rather against the English than against the Indian system. 
But a writer in the Hal unity Review* has brought a charge 
against the competitive principle, which applies with greater 
force to that for the Indian administrative service than to that 
by which Clerks or 'Tidewaiters are selected in England. “ Com- 
petitive examinations 11 says he “ are under our present system the 
great motive power of all systems of education, and the desire to 
excel in them is accordingly strongest ill the sort of mind 
which is naturally inclined to set a high Value on juvihiile suc- 
cesses, This is not a very, good turn of mind. It implies a 
certain preciseness and formality of cliaracter, and a constant 
inclination to defer to established authority, and to attach great 
importance to the express approbation of recognised superiors. 

It follows from all this that competitive examinations are fit 
only for boys or lads, and that even with respect to them, 
they test only the lower kinds of merit, whilst all the higher 
qualities — originality, independence, and love of knowledge 
for its own sukc — are positive disqualifications for success in 
them.” 

Now r , whatever requirement there may exist in the English 
Clerkships for the higher kinds of merit here enumerated, must 
exist in a far stronger form, when the duties to be entrusted to * 
the candidate are ot such a far higher character as are those of 
Indian administration. Nav more, not only are such qualities 
unlikely to # be successful in a competitive examination, but the 
advanced age at which the candidates are admitted to the Indian 
examinations has a special drawback of its own. It has been shewn 

xt evbn under the old system a large proportion of the officers 
\l out good, and some were of the most splendid merit. 

• Vul. 10 p. 531. 
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But this is not all ; the old Civilians passed through a 
respectable test examination before entering Hailesbury, and 
while there had at least the option of obtaining a very high 
training under able and eminent teachers : but it is noteworthy, 
that' some of the very best of Indian statesmen, Munro, Mal- 
colm, Sleeman and Out ram were o Ulcers pf the army who had 
been chosen by haphazard, and received no preliminary training 
whatever. 'Phis eaii only be aeeouuted for by the doctrine of 
chnurcs ; amongst a number of untried youths there .jnust al- 
ways be a certain number who possess latent abilities of the 
nyjst brilliant kind. A competition set before moil of twenty 
three years of wga act unity eh wi/ii fr<t fins element: at that age 
the candidate lias completed, or almost completed that acade- 
mical career by which young Englishmen test the relative powers 
of themselves and their contemporaries ; audit will obviously 
not he those of first class qualities and attainments who will 
(jiut an opening career in England, for the questionable attrac- 
tions of hard work and exile in a vile climate and amongst a 
vile race. 

So far therefore as a branch of Indian administration demands 
special acquirements it may he better to make it a special 
service,' than to continue to select its members from a general staff 
of officers, however open be the field of selection, and however 
» uvfully guarded the door of a 1 mission. For the department of 
account, for instance in which the Civilians are generally con- 
sidered to have most fulled, it might be well if all promotion wont 
in the line, and if the entrance were merely barred by a special 
examination in financial subjects, Indi u and general. With regard 
to the judicial line, it has been shewn above that the duties in 
outlying provinces are chief!) correctional, and those familiar 
with the subject, will admit, that among our ruder populations 
even Civil justice is more a matter of administrative ability than 
of legal detail ; but there are Benches in India, to which forensic 
experience and nicety of adjudication should be the only pass- 
ports. This has long been conceded by the institution of 
Supreme Courts with jurisdiction ehs-ilied into Criminal, 
Equitable, Ecclesiastical and Admiralty, in the Presidency towns. 
These courts are about to be amalgam it ed with the uncharf.ered 
Courts of the old system, and it will be a great step should a 
special standard of fitness be henceforth adopted for all benches, 
on yvhieh, from the intricate clnrwter of litigation or the pre- 
sence of large European communities, a jurisprudence of a 
complete kind is requisite. 

But for preservation of pence among rough agriculturists, or 
ignorant inhabitant" of Bazars, for the repression of violent crime, 
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the management of a complicated revenue system interwoven with 
the land, for all the rough work of rough societies, originality, in- 
dependence, and energetic integrity should be the qualities chiefly, 
if not solely, demanded. These qualities may be possessed by meu 
who enter the service late in life, and certainly competition is 
better than jobbery ; but no men, who have discovered qualities 
such as were found in some of the old civilians, are likely to come 
into the Indian Service. Southey refused a wrifership dt seven- 
teen ! and when he had no prospect of a maintenance, but what he 
could expect from the abilities of which he may have been precoci- 
ously conscious : — the words which follow will be found in a 
Letter inserted in the fij*st volume of his Life. “ A man who feeTs 
must be in solitude there [in India]. Yet the comfort is that your 
wages are certain ; so many years of toil for such a fortune at 
last. Is a young man wise who devotes the best years of his 
life to such a speculation ?” Southey replied in the negative, 
mid matters have not changed for the better since, the “wages” 
being no longer “ certain,” nor " a fortune” usually made “ at 
last while the chance of seeing your wife and children 
butchered, and of having to turn soldier at a moment’s notice, is 
added to the certainty of a debilitating climate and rapidly rising * 
prices. Them* are the inducements held out to induce first class 
meu to abandon their college fellowships, ' or their prospects in 
Westminster Hall. c k 

But the (Mse is widely different if you turn to younger men. 
Few lads of seventeen have fhe foresight of Southey, and the 
history of the past shews that the mere attraction of a red coat 
and a life of adventure will lead them in shoals to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. Now, if the principle of competition be 
extended from its new limits, of examinations, to its natural 
broad basis of "active life, there seems no reason why the admi- 
nistrative service of India should not be recruited better than 
has ever yet been done — without destroying one advantage 
or witholding one guarantee — simply by taking its members 
from among those military officers who, after a certain period of 
regiufcntal duty, shall be willing to give satisfactory proofs of 
their fitness, and to forego the future steps of military promo- « 
tion. Sin forth Etruria c rev it ; such has been the system which 
has made the Punjab the model Province of British India, which 
produced Nicholson and Lumsden, Lake and Edwardes, which 
enabled Sir John Lawrence to destroy the mutinous sepoys, or 
chain them up like beaten hounds, while he sent the whole of his 
available forces to wrest a falling empire from their triumphant 
brethren in Delhi. Nor must the “ Uncovenanted servants” bo 
forgotten. Many of these in the Punjab are men of good 
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English blood and education, attracted and retained by the 
knowledge that in that part, at any rate, of the Indian empire, 
there is no bar to a successful career. Several of these Gentle- 
men have been placed in charge of Districts, aud it would be a 
manifest injustice to exclude them any longer from any advan- 
tages of position, that may be enjoyed by their Covenanted or 
Commissioned brethren. Our scheme, then, for administrative 
reform i§ simple,, as regards the majority of those lower but most 
important and responsible posts, by means of which the business 
of the country is carried on. 

Two subjects of greater dignity, though not,, it may be, 
of superior usefulness remain to be briefly noticed. The Legis- 
lative Council, and the Executive Cabinet of the Viceroy. 
A claim has been set up in several quarters, that as ill classes 
in British India are now taxed, all classes should be represented 
in the legislature'. To this there are several answers, each of 
which is perhaps sufficient of itself, but of which the accumu- 
lative force is surely it resistible to any impartial mind. The 
argument derived from abstract rights will hardly convince 
any one in ‘this practical age. As Dr. ‘Arnold (no friend 
of tyranny,) long ago observed “ the correlative of Taxa- 
tion is« not Representation but Protection.” No country could 
be governed for a day without a revenue, and the means of 
raising a revenue without taxation are yet to be discovered. Of 
all the duties of Governments the most generally recognised is 
the protection of life ami property, while the states which arc 
really governed by Representation may be counted on the iingers. 
A representative government is clearly a matter of expediency, 
the forms which suit one time or one place being unsuitable — 
often impossible — for the same place at different times, or for the 
same time in different places. The burthen of proof is therefore 
laid upon those who contend that British India is at present in 
a condition requiring representative Government. In point of 
fact, it is probably felt by such advocates that the Natives of the 
country would either not attend the council, or in such a feeble 
character as to be easily borne down by the representatives of 
the “ European community,” that is by a certain number of 
unsuccessful men of business converted into paid demagogues. 
And what would be the action of such delegates? Is it not cer- 
tain from all that wcknow of human nature, and from the consis- 
tent behaviour of the more active and noisy of that /‘la.-'S for the 
past hundred years, that their chief aim in life would he t o impede 
the action of the executive and to vilify its agents? And what 
practical result would bo likely to come from such a course of 
conduct ? If they could not produce a change of ministers, 
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cmld they produce arty thing but a dead lock and stoppage to 
business never too famous for rapidity ? 

This bringfi us to the second question, the constitution of the 
Executive. Obviously a representative assembly can control the 
entire administration of a country, if hy withdrawing support and 
•confidence it renders necessary the substitution of new men in 
the posts held by persons who, under the name ot Secretaries 
or Ministers, transact, the business of the various Departments. 
But how ^vould this work in a country where every Department 
is a profession in itself, of which the Head, for the time 
being, is or. ought to be selected on account of an ollieiaj 
fitness acquired and guaranteed by years of professional practice? 
Only conceive the new Executive which might bo Called into 
being* by the notion of a Liberal majority in the Legislature. 
If putting aside these factions, those who arc interested in 
British India would combine to meet a real danger, there is one 
which may demand then best and most united energies. If 
“ Government by Electric Telegraph” is to be developed much 
further, and if the messages are not only to he “ Take care of 
Dowh,” but “(»ive°half a million to Cruesus,” the time is not 
far off when we may at least save the salary of a Governor 
General, and pass under the reign of one who — in spite* of bis 
name— will be no king Log. The keystone of Administrative lb - 
form for India will not lie laid by turning the Legislate e Body 
into a nuisance, whose necessary abolition will hut facilitate the 
introduction of an irresponsible Despotism sitting at Whitehall ; 
but by our all acting together with a calm earnestness that 
shall shew that “ India must be governed in India” until the 
time, comes when she may govern herself. In the meanwhile 
let us use, and keep in working order, the tools that we 
have. There is a body of eight hundred Civil Officers, 
many of whom have abundantly proved their capability for 
very difficult work, and all of whom are daily increasing 
their knowledge of a very intricate subject ; there arc a certain 
number of able and industrious subordinates competing with 
their superiors, with whom they are in some instances lit mor- 
ally and intellectually to move on a par; and there are thousands 
of Military Officers who nmsf he provided for, and many of whom 
possess an acquaintance with local language and customs, and a 
capacity for brilliant service, which only require to be elicited. 
Shpuld there be any special posts, either on the office stool or 
on the judicial Bench, which require special qualifications! by 
all means let those qualifications be sought for. But let it never 
be forgotten that the administration of a quasi-continent, 
peopled by numerous races differing in even quality and char- 
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acteristie, except that of only obeying the firm will and the 
strong hand, is a strictly extra-parochial affair, and cannot be 
conducted on vestry principles. Let it be remembered how 
large a share of Indian shortcomings have always been due to 
English interference, and let some allowance be made lor the 
imperfections of human nature, which, though not confined to 
Englishmen in India/ are certainly not bartished from among 
them. ’ . • 

It is the fashion with sonic; soi-disant Reformers to affirm, t hat. 
the Members of the Civil Service are* a set ot drones who li\e 
in idleness and clover for twenty-live years, and. then return 
to Europe on a Pension of £1000 a year. To those who 
know India well it will not he necessary to observe that both 
statements are false. Rut readers at Home and Calcutta 
cockneys may he as well reminded of the history of Liuba 
for the last half century, of the great men whose names have 
been already cited, of the civilization of Sindh and the Pun- 
jab, of the settlement of the North-Western Provinces, (what- 
ever its correctness of principle, at any rate surely a work of 
labor.) and of - the concurrent accounts of all travellers, Biilish 
<>r foreign who have seen the interior of the country, hi a 
tormer ^>art of this article we cited the cases of some bygone 
black sheep of the Hock ; hut the while sheep are surely a fair 
-.'l-olf; or would it he lair to condemn the whole body of gen- 
tlemen w ho have devoted their lives to India since the commence- 
ment of the present /vv/by/c, on account of their basing in their 
ranks a few ‘ hard bargains?’ As to the pension, it is the most 
inconceivable delusion ever witnessed out of a conjuring booth. 
Every Civil Servant from the day he joins, contributes four per 
cent of his salary to an Annuity Eund. Every year a small 
proportion of those who have served longest are permitted 
to retire on an allowance of £300 a year, derived bom the 13111(1 
formed by the accumulated subscriptions of their deceased com- 
peers, supplemented by a Government Contingent. f l hey are 
also at liberty to take the value of their own subscriptions, uj> 
to a second annuity of five hundred a year, calculated at ten 
per cent, or to make up the ditlerenee between what they may 
have paid and £3,000, or half a lakh of Rupees. Anything 
that may have accrued from the compulsory payments they 
have been making in excess of the last named sum is forfeited 
and a fine of £800 is demanded that the instalments M annuity 
may be paid quarterly and in advance. Men are not eligible to 
this retirement until they have been at least twenty five years 
in the service; but no servant of twenty five years standing ever 
gets one of the available annuities, while on the other hatjd one 
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of thirl v five years is chased from the service, whether entitled 
to an annuity or not. Such is the celebrated Civil Service Retire, 
ment! on which comment would he superfluous, vveic it not for 
the inroads on the rights and privileges of the Service now under- 
stood to be in contemplation. If the prizes of tlu; Service arc 
abolished or thrown open, and the pay of incumbents reduced, a 
Government presided* over by a Royal Mistress, and conducted by 
British Earls, knights and gentlemen, is surely obound to give the 
disappointed employes the option of retiring. Especially is it 
the duty of Government to do this, and of “the Press” to urge 
it, if the majority of the service, owing to the system under 
which they have been selected and employed, are such useless 
encumbrances. Good faith and justice are as necessary as expe- 
diency to any complete measure of Administrative Reform. 

Thus, therefore, we have attempted to shew the principles <m 
which Administrative Reform for India should proceed. We 
have not been desirous of defending any particular existing 
system. As to writing up the old Ci\il Servin', it is ijml «• 
unnecessary; if its historical destruction did not. sp>uk font, it 
has, at all events, ceased to exi-t ; and wo need not -peak of the 
dead, whether for good or for evil. “ Though one should smite 
him on the cheek, and on the mouth, he will not speak.” It 
shall not be ours, either by praise or blame, to profane that irpo-e 
But it has appeared to us, and, we hope, -to our reader, that 
some such men as the old Civilians, are still required toadmimsti r 
those parts of India which are still in the condition of foreign 
Dependencies, requiring a despotic system, hut for which an 
European is better than an Asiatic Despot. Those parts which un- 
becoming civilized and colonial in t heir character, seem to require 
a set of ollieiaD more obviously the servants of the Public, more 
numerous, not so highly paid, find more amenable to the constant 
action of public opinion. It has also been inferred from analogs , 
that for the former class of duties, [\w /isr.so/nw/ now at the disposal 
of the Indian Secretary of State pre-cuts a large number of men 
of, at lea* t , average ability, and far more than average expe- 
rience ; that there are probably a few great men latent in the ser- 
vice, and certainly some who are nearly, if not altogether, Useless, i 
Before concluding, it. may perhaps he proper that we should 
state, what we think the best way of securing the mo«t 
serviceable position and career for the capable and the 
brilliant, -while a method is pointed out for the elimination 
of the ‘ hard bargains/ without undue hardship to themselves. 
Wc consider that those of the old Civil Service and of the 
competitioners who have shewn aptitude for administration, 
s’ uulv) be allowed the option of entering the Stall-corps of the 
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Army on their respective grades. Something is due to these 
officers. They have left certain prospects in England in the hope 
of certain apparently gmv.inteed advantages in the Civil Service 
i >t' this count! y, which have either ceas'ed to exist already, or 
have come under the destructive touch of the future. Many of 
these men did good and gallant service for years before the Re- 
bellion, were tried dufingih.it crisis as few men of their class 
arc tried *coming#>ut- of the trial with the applause of Queen 
and country, and have continued since to ’work hard at duties 
now become distasteful, an#<lst the wreck of nearly all* fheir old 
hopes, and under -much cm *1 misrepresentation from, these whose 
good opinion was once their greatest consolation. To reduce 
these men Suddenly liom the highest position in the country to 
<>ne in which they have neither acknowledged position, nor 
security lor their future ; to turn the onee independent, servants 
of the Home Government into suitors for backstairs favor at 
Belvedere or Naitiee Tal is too severe handling for old and faith- 
ful employes. The ease of the competitioner* is in ^ome respects 
hauler. In addition to the pay, many of them considered the 
social status a* farther inducement when giving up iieadeinic.it 
prospects for the gilded chains of Indian servitude; and in their 
case, the withdrawal of the covenant will relaud them hopelessly 
on their oiigiual platform. All alike, be they gentlemen or not, 
will have to eontemUiml to compete with men possessed of more 
Parliamentary and conneetional interest than them.selves ; and it. 
is I) i! a mitt u 1 of birthright. th.it. tliey should be protected by a 
commission from the crown, as a recognition of their place m 
the service, and a.s something to fall hack on when ill health of 
other accident, throws them out of employ. The simplest way 
to do this is as before suggested. A number of the so-called 
Military Officers on the Stall-corps, have long ceased to he 
‘'oldmi’s in anything but. m title; and there is no reason whv 
r.ipluin Sword should hold bis commission in the Statf-corp* a; 
well as his Deputy Domnin -ionership, while Mr. Pen, his hist 
cousin and contemporary in the Civil Service, should go on 
turloiigh to Engl md on the footing of a clerk, and return to 
this country in the character of an adventurer. There arc* 
departments in which men will remain and rise during the whole 
period of their service. Such is the financial, and such, shortly, 
will be the judicial branch. Officers w ho elect to qualify for these 
need not perhaps be borne upon the strength of the Staff-corps, 
but tffiis is a matter of detail. 

We now come to the incapable*, with whom the public. arc too 
olten hurt belied, owing to the absurd injustice ol the rules 
regarding the retirement of Cavil Servants. It ir. a popular 
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notion that every member uf this favored body ir> entitled to 
£ 1000 a year for life, in an elegant European retreat, immediately 
on completing his quarter of a century of Indian Service. In 
point of fact the Government gives him considerably less than 
£300 a year; and this he selddhi gets before his thirtieth year of 
service. The Annuity, in reality, consists of two portions of £ 50<> 
a year each : one made up partly from public money, and partly 
from a sort of tontine on lapsed subscriptions# of meinbers who 
have died before retiring. These subscriptions are compulsory, 
being deducted from the monthly*puy of every ollieer to the 
tune of somy ii\e per cent. The other moiety is the value of the 
subscriber’s payments at ten per cent., per annum. A large line 
is demanded that the annuity may be paid quarterly in advance ; 
and the subscriptions of any member, whose payments, owing to 
length of sen ice and unusually high rates of salary, may have 
exceeded £5000, are forfeited. The first of these, if it were 
untrammelled by the second, is a fair provision. If every Civil 
officer could get £500 a year for life after his twenty live years 
of service, all would lx* well. The provision, though modest, 
would be not inadequate ; and worn out, disappointed public 
servants, although tliev might have held poor posts, and sa\ed no 
money, could be got rid of without cruelty. Instead of* which, 
what, is the working of the present system? The fund onlv 
provides a certain number of annuities ii» each year,- and an 
officer out of employ must simply starve until it comes to his 
turn to obtain one. No wontW if some useless men encumber the 
service, owing to a natural reluctance on the part of theii 
superiors to turn them entirely adrift. 

There is another fund, the “ Civil Fund” as it is called, out 
of which the widows and orphans of Civil Officers are pro- 
vided for, which must of course be kept up. AVe cannot at the 
end of a paper on Administrative Reform, enter into the de- 
tails of this subject ; hut would just mention, that it would be 
better for all parties if the former fund (that for Annuities) 
were entirely abolished, Government taking so much of the accu- 
mulations as was found necessary to guarantee the pension of 
£500 a year, and returning the balance to subscribers ad valorem 
on their past contributions. If only as a kind of compensa- 
tion for all the injury it is bringing on the service, Government 
is bound to take up this matter in a liberal spirit. As for 
the Civil thud, we will only here observe, that even whig states- 
men are, for the most part, English gentlemen; and that, 
were they not, the service may surely commit, in all confidence, 
the sacred cuum* of the fatherless and tic* widow, to a Monarch 
who isJkTself, both wife and mother. 
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Art. II. — British Settlers . — Report of the Commissioners on 
Indigo Planting. I860. 

milE condition, of colonies depends in a great measure oil the 
X character of their local government. AVisc rulers frame equi- 
table laws, and, appointing proper executive officers,' Veep the 
courts of justice pure, encourage enterprising capitalists to deve- 
lope the mineral, agricultural and commercial resources of the 
country, afford every facility for the transport of traffic on roads, 
nvers and seas, and behold in the increasing numbers of settlers 
from the mother country, a wall of strength, a safeguard against 
anarchy, and the fairest prospect of preserving in a loyal and 
prosperous state the foreign possessions of their Sovereign. The 
results of their administration are seen in reclaimed wastes waving 
w it h corn, populous cities stauding on the sites of primeval forests, 
flourishing manufactures, crowded marts, merchant fleets, and well 
attended schools, colleges and churches. Under their auspices 
colonies, larger than many kingdoms, passing over the intervening 
stage of youth, shoot up from infancy into manhood, and attain 
at once all the characteristics of ancient commonwealths. We 
speak not of fabled regions : this sudden rise and rapid progress 
are exemplified in tho Aiistraliau 'settlements and other depen- 
dencies of the British crown, where Anglo-Saxons, putting 
forth indomitable energy, have turned the wilds of nature into 
great and wealthy states, which in the race of social and moral 
advancement vie with the mother country, and in their educa- 
tional and ecclesiastical polity leave her lar in the rear. 

The effects of an unenlightened, weak and wavering govern- 
ment, are seen in the depression of agriculture, trade and com- 
merce, and the departure of capitalists and labourers to other 
lands. 

Emigration from a country may be a proof of its numerical 
strength, wealth and prosperity, as at present illustrated by the 
groups of well conditioned people 1 hat leave Great Britain for its 
distant dependencies; but emigration may likewise be a proof of the 
misery of a country, ami the incapacity of the men to whom its 
destinies are confided. In the plains of India and on the declivities 
of her mountains, the jungles, capable of being cleared and made 
highly productive, are larger than the whole area of England. 
Why are they not brought under tillage, is a question which will 
naturally arise in every inquiring mind. Is it owing to the few- 
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ness of the inhabitants, and the want of labourers ? On the con- 
trary the increase of the population has been remarkably great, 
and many thousands of labourers have been sent to Ceylon, the 
Mauritius and the West Indian isles, — men in abject poverty, ami 
conveyed to their destination at the expense of their future em- 
ployers. With the most fertile land lying waste at their own 
doors, they have left their homes to supply the labour-market 
of foreign countries. This indicates something radically wrong 
in the laws or their administration, and is a fact which speaks 
volumes against our rule. It clearly shows that though the chief 
edible commodities of the people are selling at prices almost 
unprecedented, and extended cultivation would therefore yield 
ample profit, there is no adequate inducement to reclaim 
these vast wildernesses, and the labouring poor consequently 
resort to exile as their only refuge. Six thousand are tube ship- 
ped for the French colonies — six thousand living proofs of the 
bad Government of India, and of the wretchedness of its inhabi- 
tants. Not only do our senators facilitate the shipment ot 
native labourers, hut appear likely to effect the exodus of British 
settlers also. Indeed from the date of the battle of i'lassey to the 
present time, nearly every year has witnessed legislat ion more or 
less antagonistic to European residents. Indifferent alike to the 
material prosperity of the country, the evangelization of its 
inhabitants, and to a free press, that powerful auxiliary in the 
administration of public affairs, the late East India Company, 
with a zeal worthy of the dark ages, occupied itself in deporting 
merchants, editors and clergymen. The lew non -official English 
who stayed remained on sufferance, liable to he banished 
whenever capricious tyranny dictated. The reasonable request to 
he allowed to become owners ot the land was not granted them. 
Natives might purchase estates, hut. the most, to which Christ- 
ians could aspire, was to he tenants of Hindoo and Mohommed.m 
proprietors. When Parliament compelled the Company to adopt 
a more liberal policy, the local authorities, with the sanction 
of the Court of Directors, used their utmost endeavours 
to neutralize it, by throwing all possible impediments in the 
way of capitalists : every administration, except that of Lord 
Bentinek, w*as either hostile or apathetic; and Arms Bills, 
Black Acts, and the gagging of the press show hut too plainly 
that the ancient spirit animates the present government. Legis- 
lators, on whom nature has not deigned to bestow the far-reach- 
ing minds of statesmen, not having a clear perception of what 
they are-doing, may frame laws whose tendency is to discourage, 
ruin and expel British «cttler-vbut the people tor whose welfare 
t he\ are nuctrd will he the first to deplore their results. 
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If a manufacture of incalculable benefit ty the country be atten- 
ded with partial e\ils, which all persons admit to he the case, it 
j> the pro unco ot‘ the htate to make provision for the removal of 
the evils, not to destroy the manufacture itself. The most per- 
krt work of art may chance to be out of order, but while 
susceptible of repair, no person, unless a child or maniac, 
would dash it to piecAj. It may be said that for uprightness of 
intention* and solicitude to promote the prosperity of India, full 
i redit should be given to the Members ot‘ Council : but these are 
not t he only attributes requisite to govern an empire ; Wisdom is 
quite as necessary, and without it legislation must be little better 
tfian groping in the dark, and will seldom prove otherwise than 
hurtful to the realm. Virtue, of the most exalted character, 
cannot he accepted as an adequate apology for ignorance and 
wrongdoing. Some of the greatest evils which have atllbled 
the world have sprung from motives and aspirations that 
would be honourable even to angels. Before giving credit 
to the go\ernment for a spirit of equity to Biitish settlers, 
it may he well to inquire when it has been merited, and whether 
m the indigo crisis the acts of the executive dosoned praise 
oi condemnation. To form a right judgment on this im- 
portant. matter, it will be necessary to bear in mind that 
in 1 No 7, while mutiny and rebellion shook the empire to its base 
lower Bengal was tranquil, and the planters, though ten, twenty 
and thirty miles apart from each other, remaim d on their estates 
with their wives and -children unapprehensive of danger.* No 
troops, policemen, or guards of any description surrounded their 
solitary dwellings, llad they been the tyrants they have been 
pictured, how was it that the pent up passions of the people they 
had oppressed did not, when so favourable an opportunity presen- 
ted itself, buisl forth in deeds of rapine and bloodshed V The 
temptation to anarchy was great, yet not a single murder was 
committed, not a shred of propert y stolen, nor the least change 
made m the respectful demeanour of their tenantry. During 
the whole period of the rebellion, the counties of Jessorc, Piibua, 
Nuddea, Moorshedabad, Kajsha\ e, and Malda continued quiet, and 
no traveller in passing through them could have imagined, that 
the North Western portions of the empire were then in a blaze : 
but in the early part of last, year these peaceful districts begun 
to assume a different aspect; discontent and turbulence gradually 
appeared, and at length developed themselves in ri;t«, which 
resulted in the flight, ruin and imprisonment of thousands of the 
peasantry, and the bankruptcy of enterprising capitalists. . As no 
change had been made in the system of indigo-cultivation, 
and the planters are not even accused of having done any thing 
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to outrage the feelings of the fanners, the question naturally arises, 
how was this disastrous state of things brought about? Several 
causes may have been, at work, and to each in its proper place 
we shall advert. 

In making his financial statement Mr, Wilson embraced the op- 
portunity to speak about indigo-cultivation, and to give expression 
to the enlightened sentiments embodied in the following language : 

( It is one of the few cultivations in India whi/di attract, British 

* capital and skill to direct native labour. That is the kind of in- 
4 dustry ‘which, above all others, the Government would wish to 
4 encourage, and on that account alone they would feel precluded 

* from placing any impediment in the way of its extension. It 
4 would be more in consonance with our views to remove what 
‘ little duty there now is as soon as circumstances will permit. 

‘ The value ot the influence of European gentlemen settled m 
4 our county districts cannot, in our opinion, be overestimated, 

4 and it will he the steadfast policy of the Government to en- 
‘ courage it in every way we can.’ Scarcely had these senti- 
ments, been uttered when Mr. Grant fell under suspicion, whether 
deservedly or not we shall presently inquire, oh labouring to 
frustrate the design of that distinguished and now lamented 
statesman. A crusade was commenced against planters, pro- 
ductive of evils which malevolent persons doubtless contem- 
plated with feelings of pleasure. Indeed there was much cause 
for exultation, for every day’s proceedings proved 1 increasingly 
destructive to the interests of British i settlers. Speaking ot 
the excitement ami hostility of the peasantry, the Manager of 
the Sindoon Concern, under date of the 2 1st of February, writes : 

4 The ryots are fully under the impression that the Government 
4 wish to suppress the cultivation of indigo, and will support 
4 them against the planter, and they certainly have every reason 
4 for saying so, for they are often told so by the police.’ And 
on the 29th he writes : ‘ The ryots are at present in a state of 

* great excitement; in fact they are mad, and ready for any mis- 
4 chief. They daily try to burn our factory and seed-golahs. 
‘ Most of our servants have left us from fear, as the ryots have 
4 threatened to murder them atul burn their houses ; and I fear 
4 that the few that are still with us will soon leave, for the ryots 
‘ prevent them getting food from the neighbouring bazars. If 
4 some most stringent steps are not taken by the Government at 
4 once, none of us will be able to remain in the Mofussil, and 

* then there will lie a general loot, of the factories — rather a 
4 serious state of affairs when you consider what is at stake. 
4 Even now it is not safe to ride from factory to factory. The 
4 whole country is up, and if it go on much longer in this way 
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• there is no s:i vin*»* what may happen. The police are all against 

• ,i</ Tin* manager ol the Bengal Indigo Company states, that 
the disturbances in his coneern aie owing to the 'current belief, 

• that the Government is determined on putting a stop to all indigo 
‘ planting.’ The Manager of the Carryoda factory writes on the 
‘ 1st of March : ' 1 am sorry to say that the ryots of the Soobdy 
‘ factory base been tolu by the ryots of Kadjoorah factory of the 
‘ Goldar division,* ami those belonging to the Ailhass factory of 
‘the Sindoori division, to join with them to present a petition 
‘ against us. My ryots said that they had nothing to complain 

‘ o)‘, whereupon they were told that they would not he allowed to 
‘ remain in their villages. I am doing my best to keep them 
‘ quiet ; but the whole district is in revolution, and the mutinous 
‘ ryots say they will not sow indigo, having the Lord Sahcb on 
' their side, who has told them they need not sow indigo if they 
‘ douothke it.’ Mr. Campbell, assistant in the Mulnath Concern, 
u as attacked and beaten, and left for dead on the field. Mr. 

1 1 v de, assistant in the same Coneern, was pelted with clods, and 

• mly saved himself by the speed of his horse.* 

The out houses of Chandpore, in the Gohhfr Concern, and the 
factory houses of Kadjoorah, in the Lokcnathpore Concern, were 
1 inned down. Three hundred men attacked the dwelling house 
“t Huckrabad in Malda, and made a bonfire of the property it 
‘■ •ntained. In the attack on the factory at Ihmiagrarn in Moor- 
''hedabad two men were killed and several wounded. Since the 
above events transpired, •two factories have been destroyed by lire 
in tlie county of Kajshave. 

The statement, that the farmers have an impression that the 
Government is hostile to indigo and has prohibited its further 
< ultivation, is confirmed by gentlemen who are in no way per- 
sonally interested in the matter. A. T. Maclean, Esq. Magm- 
tiate of Dammlmda, in his evidence before the Commission says • 

1 I hiring the months of July, August, and September of last year, 

1 was residing in an indigo factory in Damurhuda, there being 
m> residence for a magistrate in those parts; and being the 
height of the rains, it was impossible for me toli\e in a tent. 

1 hiring those three months 1 have no recollection any com- 
plaints being brought to me, or any expression of feeling for or 
against indigo, being made. In February, when I lejoincd my 
1 appointment, I found the manager of Lokcnathpore and the 
villagers of Joyrampore at issue. Mr. Tweedieand hisiiead ser- 
vants on one side, and the nmllicks and the chief villagers on 
1 1^*5 otlier, were, on my reeommendat :«>n to the magistrate, 'hound 

• o\ er to keej» the peace.* 

* nine Hook on lnUij'o Culliv .itjou in lit*ug * J, pp .100-1. 

Miii'. u, isul. hi* 
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< The discontent spread by degrees through the district. It seem- 
‘ ed to be the impression in Durgopore and in the northern part 

* of the Hardi Thanna, that the Government had prohibited the 

< cultivation of indigo. I endeavoured to disabuse their minds 

< of this idea, but with no success. They said it was the order of 

< the Bara Saheb that they were not to sow indigo any more. 

< Latterly I heard it said, that people had come from Calcutta, and 
' exhibited written orders to the effect, that there were penalties 
1 for sowing; but though I endeavoured to get hold of these orders 

< I never succeeded in getting a sight of them. The petitions 
1 presented were numerous, they were vague and general, the 
i specific charges were few in number, and as far as I can. remem- 
' her were not well founded. Villagers going from, village to 
‘ village, exciting each other to join in a league to refuse to 90\v 

* indigo, was, 1 believe, a practice. 1 * 

W. II. Herschel Esq. Magistrate of Nuddea, states: ( On the 

* 20th February with the exception of Santipore and two police- 
‘ divisions on the Bhagirothi, the whole of the rest of the district 
1 was strongly excited on the subject of indigo planting. One 
‘ general idea seemed to prevail, that the cultivation ot indigo 
‘ was stopped by the orders of Government, and a good deal of 
‘ irritation prevailed because they thought that these orders were 

* not being carried out. When I went to Khatgarra the rvoN 
‘ told me that they had broken up the indigo that had been sown 
‘ because Government wanted to put a stop to the cultivation ot 
‘ it.’f ‘ The ryots have an impression/ says the Uev. J. Long, 

' that the Government is on their side, and this lias emboldened 
‘ them to rise/ The ltev. C. II. Blumhardt states: f The ryots 
1 have certainly lately been under the impression that they had 

* the support of Government, and particularly that of the Licute- 
‘ nant Governor, and that I suppose has inspired them with that 

* boldness and energy with which we now see them come f«»r- 

* ward/J The Uev. F. Schurr observes - ( I cannot trace the 
4 origin of the change which has occurred within the last six 
‘ months, but the peswannas have had a great deal to do with 
« it,, — I mean thcLieutcnant Governor’s and Mr. Ilerschel’s.’^ 

Was the opinion that the Government is hostile to indigo, 1 
and resolved to stop its cultivation, founded on words and acts 
which indicated the conclusions the farmers every where drew 
from them? We are disposed to thiuk that the natives, follow- 
ing theirs usual course of reasoning, could not have interpreted 


* Report of the Indigo Commission, Minutes of Evidence, pp. 32-3-1. 
f Ditto ditto ditto pp- 4-9. 

j Indigo Commission Report, Minutes of Evidence, p. 121. 

$ D* to ditto ditto p. 68. 
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the intentions of the authorities as otherwise than antagonistic 
to the planting enterprise. The illegal proclamation made by 
the Magistrate of Baraset was a direct interference with capital* 
and labour, and could have been issued under no other govern- 
ment in the civilized world. 

‘ Proclamation No. 1603, to the Daroga of Kolarooah. Be 
‘ it known. 1 

A letter of the Magistrate of Baraset, dated the 17 th 
‘August 1859, has arrived, enclosing extract of a letter, No. 

‘ 4516, from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, dated 
‘ the 21st July 1859, and addressed to the Nuddea Commissioner, 

‘ which, in referring to certain Indigo matters, states that the ryots 
‘ arc to keep possession of their own lands, sowing thereon such 
f crops as they may desire; that the Police should take care that 
‘ neither Indigo Planters nor other persons should interfere with 
‘ the ryots ; that indigo planters shall not be able, under pretence of 

* the ryots having agreed to sow indigo to cause indigo to be sown 

* by the use of violence on the lands of those ryots ; and that if 
1 the ryots have indeed agreed to do so, the Indigo Planters are 
' at liberty to* sue them for the same in the Civil Court, the 
‘ Fouzdaree Court having no concern at all in that matter; for 
‘ the ryots can bring forward numerous objections to their culti- 
' rating indigo, and in respect of their denial of the above 

* agreement.' • 

* Therefore this general Perwannah is addressed to you, that 
‘ you may act in futuroas stated above.' 

1 The 20 th August 1859.'* 

Speaking of a report current in the S mth Eastern part of the 
county of Nuddea, to the e licet that Government was opposed to 
the cultivation of Indigo, E. Drummond, Esq. the Magistrate, 
sa\> : ‘This report, 1 believe, to have been spread in particular 
‘instances, by designing persons to do their immediate neigh. 

‘ hours harm, but, I have no doubt it owes its origin to the orcur- 
‘ rcurcs in Baraset, and that it is rapidly spreading, and will do 
‘ much damage in this district, if not checked at once.'f 

Cultivators, who had received advances and entered into con- 
tracts to sow indigo, are deliberately told, that in keeping or 
breaking their engagements they will be allowed to consult 
their own inclination. Were a similar proclamation to he 
issued respecting debts and rent, neither money-lenders nor 
revenue-officers would he able to realize a farthing; and both 
the slate and bankers would become insolvent. It is idle to 

* Blue Ilook, Indigo ('ulin.itiou in Bengal, p. 352. 

t kHtto ditto p 576. 
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say such a catastrophe was not contemplate*!. Men who kn<>w 
the people foresaw the order could lead to no other result, and 
the inability of a magistrate to comprehend the tendency ut 
his own actions, shows that he was grossly unlit for the mIiu- 
tion he was appointed to till. Many copies were made of tlu* 
proclamation, and it gradually found its way through all the 
indigo districts in Lower Bengal ; the police, though the most 
indolent men in the world, were industrious to make it known, 
and are thought to have been well remunerated for their ser- 
vices. 'Every where the farmers put the same interpretation 
upon it, and believed it to be a permission from Government 
to defraud the planters, by declining to sow indigo fofr the ero[> 
of which they had received payment in whole or in phrt. Natiuj 
landlords generally showed themselves unfriendly to the plan- 
ter, and paid, it is believed, emissaries to travel through the 
excited districts, who encouraged the turbulent to continue m 
the lawless course in which they had entered, and by the dis- 
semination of false intelligence, and the use of promises ami 
denunciations, constrained the well disposed, who were peace- 
ably pursuing then usual labours, to abandon their fields, and 
join the insurrectionists. Letters were addressed to the head- 
men of villages, urging them to employ the whole t>f their 
inllucnce to oppose British Settlers, and superior pleaders des- 
patched from Calcutta to defend the culfcivaotrs in all suits 
for breach of contract which, wore brought against them. 

Had a document of a similar character been addressed to 
English workmen during the recent strikes, it would have been 
productive of the most disastrous consequences, but British 
statesmen refused to interfere between the contending parties, 
and reserved their power to prevent breaches of the peace. 
The entire responsibility of this proclamation has been sup- 
posed to belong to the Honorable Mr. Eden, and consequently 
much opprobrium has been heaped upon him, which his state- 
ments before the Commission did not tend to remove. We 
read his evidence with care, and it reminded us of a criticism 
to the following effect, which we once heard a lady pronounce 
on Milton’s Lucifer. There is nothing sneaking about him: he 
is bold, and braves the opinions of the universe. A lurge por- 
tion of the blame arising from this document must however he 
attributed to a person in very high authority. It appears that 
the proclamation was founded on a letter of the Lieutenant 
Governor, of the 2 1st of July 1859, to which it hears a dik- 
ing resemblance. Mr. Eden says : f The wording of the 
‘Government letter is this; “The r)ots may confess the en- 
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* “ ^agemcnt ami still have many irresistible pleas to avoid the 

* “ consequences the planter insists upon.” The wording of the 
f Deputy Magistrate’s Punvaunah is ; “The Criminal Court has 
‘ “ no concern in these matters, because notwithstanding such 
‘ “ contracts or such consent withheld or given, ryots may urge 
‘ “ unanswerable excises against the sowing of indigo.” The 
‘ wording of my letter was; “ Such promises can only be pro- 
‘ “ duced against the iyots in the Civil Com t, and the magisterial 

* “ authorities have nothing to do with them, for there. must be 
‘ “ two parties to a promise, and it is possible that even the ryots 
‘ “ whose promises or contracts are admitted may still have many 
‘ “ irresistible pleas to avoid the consequences the planter insists 
‘ “ upon.” '* 

There have however been other agencies at work besides the 
proclamation. The speeches of the Lieutenant Governor in his 
tour through the county of Nuddea, and the orders issued 
through his Secretary to the Commissioners of the respective 
indigo districts, seem to have been as influential for evil as the 
Barusct document. In attempting to exculpate himself from 
hiving given cause for the report that farmers might take ad- 
vances, and with impunity leave their engagements unfulfilled, 
Mr. EdCn states ‘The Magistrate of Jessore, in the extract of 
‘ his letter which you have forwarded to me, says that the rumour 
‘ m the Jessore district was with reference to some expressions 
‘ which were supposed to have been made use of by the Lieute- 
' naut Governor at Nifddea/ ‘ 1 think/ says the Rev. G. G. 
Cuthbert, ‘ that the incitement came quite unintentionally from 
the present Lieutenant Governor, from some remarks made by 
him when visiting Kishnaghur in lS5t), to the etlect that the 
ryots should be left ftee to cultivate indigo or not as they chose, 
flie excitement caused by this was strengthened by the letter 
‘ addressed to Mr. Grote on the subject, by the officiating Secretary 
‘ to the Government of Bengal in October 1859, about a com- 
1 platnt against the planter of Bausberria. This led the ryots to 
believe, that the Government were on their side, and in favour 
‘ ( d their refusing to cultivate indigo/f Even the Governor 
General observes. ‘ It is much to be regretted that the pro- 
‘ elamation issued by the commissioner of Nuddea was so incom- 
plete as not to take cognizance of the position of those ryots who 
* under engagements to sow indigo in years subsequent to the 
‘ present year. It is to be regretted that the instructions under 
which the proclamation was trained did not take distinct notice of 

* UUu' llonk on Indigo Cultivation in Bengal, p .'HD 
t Indigo Commihsion Report, Minutes ot' Evidence, p. 181. 
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* } ias reason to believe that in some instances ryots in the above 

* mentioned position considered themselves to be set free from 
‘obligations which, it certainly was not the intention of the 
1 Lieutenant Governor to overlook ; and I am to request that, 

< His Honor will consider whether measures should not now be 

* taken to place the matter before the ryots' in its true light.’* 

Confirmation is lent to the truth of these statements by the 
spirit Mf. Grant has exhibited. He is occasionally oblivious 
of the dignity of his office. Planters, who have invested mil- 
lions in a laudable enterprise, who are the owners of estifcesin 
some instances covering an area of many miles, aryl who m 
any other country would be addressed in respectful language, 
are stigmatized as ‘those strangers, 't and the cultivators of 
the sod to whom they make advances designated capitalists. 
Indigo property to a large amount has been destroyed, and from 
the msecurity which is every where felt, that which remains 
has been reduced more than tifty per cent in value ; emissaries 
are scouring the country, deterring well-disposed peasants from 
following their avocations, and breathing vengeance against fac- 
tory servants, should they continue to work for their masters. 
Village after village has repudiated the payment of rent; lands 
which the planter had purchased and was accustomed to cultivate 
by his own labourers, ryots seize and appropriate to their own use ; 
troops are located where a soldier has not been required for the 
last hundred years; gun-boats have cruised -on rivers that never bore 
warlike craft ; collisions have taken place in which men have been 
wounded and slain ; yet the Lieutenant Governor complacently 
declares there is only ‘ a commercial disagreement between two 
* classes concerned in a particular trade/ and the word ‘ eon- 
‘ fusion/ applied to the present state of the country, is not 
< justifiable/^ In the judgement of a ruler who has made the 
wonderful discovery of governing mankind by writing maeh- 
iavelian minutes, what degree of anarchy will render the# u>e 
of the obnoxious word appropriate? Is it not to be employed 
till the provinces committed to his care be irretrievably ruined, 
and the grave close on all European settlers ? 

In a recent suit it is^uid to have been discovered that a con- 
tract written on a stamp-paper was dated three years before the 
stamp itself was sold at the shop of the vendor. If correct, this 


# Lord Canning’s Letter of the 31st of August 1800, respecting Mr. Cirant’i 
invite. • 

+ Hlue Hook on Indigo Cultnnti m in Bengal, p. 11)0, para. 7. 

J Mr. tl rant’s Minute, para. 1, 
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statement would prove that some one had been guilty of forgery 
and deserved to be punished; but Mr. Grant deems it a sufficient 
reason to brand, in the 83th paragraph of his minute, the 
whole of the planting community. * It must doubtless have been 
< agreeable to the planters when their suits were tried in such a 
‘ fashion, that decrees were obtainable on agreements purporting 
« to be four years old, though written on stamps which were in the 
‘ vendor’# shop one year ago/ Among British settlers there are 
as many high-principled persons, who would shrink from the 
least approach to villany, as can he fouud in any other section 
of Ejjfbpean Society ; yet he heaps opprobrium on the virtuous 
mid vicioqg alike, and condemns the body for the reputed fault 
of a single member. If this style of reasoning is to be tolerated, 
no reputation will be safe: the slanderer may breathe his pestilential 
exhalations on the purest and most exalted characters. lie 
may take the license to affirm, that because a Raikes had to lly the 
country to elude the pursuit of justice, all Indian civilians are 
peculators, and because one member of a family was supposed 
to be implicated in the failure of a certain bank, which revealed 
an astonishing amount of knavery, all the other members of it 
are rogues. The mere mention of such logic is enough to expose 
its absurdity, and show the great want of moral propriety in 
the person who can use it. 

With the view oJl prosecuting the culprit, had the crime 
been really perpetrated, the Indigo-Planters’ Association in the 
Metropolis requested *the commissioner of Nuddea to send 
down the bond to which reference has been made. After a 
delay of twenty days it was reluctantly given, and on the 
22ud of October appeared in the columns of the Cal- 
cutta “ Englishman.” From a perusal of the document we 
perceive that no forgery whatever was committed, or even so 
much as contemplated; though the date is wrong in one place, 
owing to a clerical error of the native writer, it is correctly 
stated in the body of the contract. Thus an instrument which 
had not been read through, for had it been, the grave blunder 
could not have been made, is said to prove the perpetration of a 
crime of the most disreputable character. What a (lurk picture 
docs this present of the courts and the reckless manner of their 
procedure. Without taking the trouble to ascertain the contents 
of the bond, Messrs. Bell, Herschel, Lushington, and Grant 
use it with unsparing severity to injure the reputation of the 
planters ; and now the truth is disclosed, if possessed of the least 
sensibility, must feel themselves in the predicament of men who 
have merited reproach and contempt. Hud they been officers in 
Britain, after such flagit iousness, they would not liavy been 
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permitted to hold their appointments another hour; they may 
t he re lore thunk Providence for fixing their destiny in India. 

Mr. Grant is accused of interfering with the administration 
of justice by forcing on the executive authorities his own views 
of the law; censuring and removing magistrates who pronounced 
sentences he disapproved, sending a decision of Mr. HerscluTs 
to every otHeial as a model after which all other suits were to he 
determined, liberating prisoners whose cases presented^ nothing 
to mitigate the punishment the tribunals awarded. Though 
these are charges of a grave character, they are substj^tfany 
correct, and supported in part by irrefragable evidence Wfj$eh Jji$ 
himself furnishes. An instance is recorded in the BJue Book, 
of It is giving his own opinion of the law in opposition to the 
enlightened views of Mr. Grote, the commissioner of Nuddea, 
and in favour of the erratic procedure of Mr. EiTen. 'The 
‘ Lieutenant Governor assumes that Mr. Eden’s principle, as 
‘ above stated, is beyond all question the true exposition of the 

* law, as it stands, and he cannot agree with Mr. Grote in think- 
‘ ing Mr. Eden’s order inconsistent with that principle.’ * Ju 
his letter of the lbfrh of September, speaking of the proclama- 
tion in which he lmd told the cultivators wln» had contracted 
to grow indigo for several years, that they would he liVe fiom 
their engagements at the close of the current season, he says 

‘ In order then to place the matter before this class of ryots in 
‘ its true light, a local Notification for the Nuddea Division 

* might ho issued calling the attention of 4 those ryots tv ho an: tut- 
‘ dvr valid unexpired engagements from which they cannot, or d» 

1 ft of release themselves by proceedings under Regulations V. of 
1 ISdl), to the fact of their obligations remaining in full force.’ 
Had he only glanced at the Act, or been acquainted wit li the 
simple rudiments of law, he could never have used such extraor- 
dinary language. The Act affords protection to ryots, who, 
having fulfilled their engagements and declining to enter into 
new one**, apply to the court for a settlement of their accounts 
with the planter; lmt it distinctly states, (hat the ryot cannot 
claim a settlement of his account till the expiration of the pe- 
riod of his contract, and that while any portion of the time of 
the contract has vet to run the judge has no jurisdiction in the 
matter. To speak then of valid and unexpired engagements 
from which ryots do not release themselves is to misintcrpiet 
the Act, .and use words which the people are sure to understand 
as a suggestion to set the law at defiance. This is a strange w.t\ 
of correcting the serious blunder which called forth the repri- 

# llook on Indigo I’ultivntion In Hengal, p. li)C», pnr.». U. 
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maud of the Governor General. Thus by opinions, proclama- 
tions, and orders contrary to the letter and spirit of the law, 
Mr. Grant has done much, indeed almost every thing, uninten- 
tionally no doubt, to mislead and impoverish the peasantry, jeo- 
pardize an important branch of commerce, drive European 
capital from the country, and evoke, in every district of his 
Government? the demon of anarchy. 

Theexfiei'ience of the Lieutenant Governor has been confined 
to ^metropolis. He possesses only a very slight knowledge of 
tl^j^cul%r, has toever resided in an indigo-district, and is 
ignorant of the interior of the ‘country, but when 
the ewwutive authorities point out in a courteous manner tin* 
errors into* which he falls, he answers arrogantly, and forgets 
he is speaking to gentlemen ; and it the ‘ strangers/ as In* 
politely designates European Settlers, remonstrate against his 
procedure he becomes wroth, and pens minute on minute till 
the learned pile threatens to rise to the height of the tower of 
ILbel, and with much of the confusion and perversity which 
pi evaded at the erection of that wonderful edifice. Ignorance 
in a private individual calls for pity, but in a •ruler of forty mil- 
lions of people, who receives princely emoluments for the dis- 
charge of his duties, it must be contemplated as a crime. He had 
however, he tells the world, a peculiar opportunity in the year 
1 ">•!.) lor making himself acquainted with indigo-planting. 

Lord Bent tuck seeing the importance of Europeans to develope 
the resources of India, and conduct works of enterprise, wished 
to a fiord them every encouragement and facility to settle in the 
country, and invest capital in agriculture, trade and commerce. 
Desirous of obtaining correct intelligence, he caused letters of 
tnquiiy to be addressed to all European and Native gentlemen 
who weie likely to possess the information which he sought. 

1 lie answers to these letters confirmed his own opinion that, 
notwithstanding the partial evils which might now and then 
attend indigo-cultivation, the planters had done more than any 
<'ther body of men to advance the material prosperity of India, 
lie gave these papers to the world, and strongly recommended 
• the Court of Directors to adopt towards British Settlers a liberal 
policy. Unable to resist his arguments, and perhaps awed by 
his character, the Court gave a cold assent to his measures; but 
no sooner had lie left these shores than steps were taken to 
reestablish the ancient policy of autagonism to European resi- 
dents.. The Local Government was instructed to request all 
judges, collectors, and magistrates to give their opinion .again 
respecting indigo-planters. They did so, and their letters are 
supposed to have been more than unfriendly, but they were not 

MaKCH, liol. >• 
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published to afford those who were attacked an opportunity of 
defending’ themselves. They were kept secret, and committed 
to Mr. Grant to form the materials of a dispatch to be addressed 
to the Home Authorities. A man with a nice sense of honour 
would have recoiled from such an undertaking, but he has the 

effrontery to boast of it, . , , 

We have no desire to depreciate the service to which Mr. 
Grant belongs, but wish it well. It is adorned by mafly persons 
possessed of great minds and eminent virtues, who for talent, 
labour/ and integrity, have probably never been aoiMwed, 
and who will be 'mentioned to the latest day. of our^rjalfr* 
an honour to the English name ; still we counsel its n#mbfers 
not to wao’e war against European residents, lor the result 
of the con l?ict maybe foreseen without the gift of prophecy. 
In Canada and the Cape of Good Hope such a struggle ended 
in the humiliation of officials, and the creation of parliaments 
in which emigrants are duly represented, and in what are now 
called the United States, it terminated in the loss to the Grown ot 
one of its largest dependencies. The unthinking may deem the 
army sufficiently strong to prevent such a catastrophe, but rdltv- 
tin<r persons will see in our military force elements ot danger, 
troops united to British Settlers by nationality and consanguinity 
and he apprehensive that the ties ot blood, and the feelings o 
sympathy may break the bonds of alle^ian^e and discipline, and 
lead them to' fight on the side of their countrymen. The wise 
and virtuous, who take an interest in the welfare of India, would 
deplore such a collision, and scarcely expect the statesman to 
survive whose policy provoked it. 

Having thus dwelt on the policy of the Bengal Government, 
a policy which, when made known to the world, all statesmen 
will emphatically condemn, we shall notice the evils that really 
attend the planting enterprise, all these, we think, might have 
been removed without for years injuring the richest province ot 
the empire ; hut before entering on this portion of the subject 
it will ho necessary to mention the systems of cultivating 
and manufacturing indigo which prevail in different parts of the 

C ° In^the North Western Provinces the planters purchase the 
fecula of the indigo in a wet state, and it must have such a con- 
sistency that five seers can be lifted with one hand * It v 
obtained by contract with zemindars, or ryots at rates which ar< 

* C U LinRa} Esq , Collector of Furruckahad, says, the required consistency ' 
2 » H eei s', or abW 6 its., Commissioners Report, Appendix No. 26 p. 123; »"> 
j O. K. Saunders K*q.. till very recently an indigo planter, states it be 5 seer; 

Kep**rt, Minutes of Evidence, p. 182. 
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regulated by the price which is current when the stipulation is 
formed, and the whole or part of the payment is made in advance. 
It is likewise purchased in the open market from persons who 
grow and manufacture it on their own account, or from dealers 
who buy it from others and and sell it again for profit. The 
price is from ten to twelve rupees per maund. In the North 
West Provinces Europeans also manufacture the dye from the 
plant, but? appear not to have done so before the year 1827, when 
what they had hitherto made was greatly depreciated in value by a 
largely ii^creased production of a finer quality of indigo in Tirhoot- 
and lawSf Bengal, which led them to change their system, to 
erect vats, and manufacture the dye themselves. To be secure 
against loss the contract for the plant is generally made 
with a merchant, trader, or zemindar, and the rate paid, which 
varies with the market, is about 22 rupees per 100 maund, 
the weight of which is 9G lbs. y if the agreement be made 
with the ryot himself the price is two rupees less, and he is 
sometimes required to bring as surety the zemindar or headman 
of the village where he resides* It is stipulated to pay half 
the money in *ad vance ; however the ryot does not receive it all # 
at once, but at separate stages of the work, one quarter after the 
Hr>t irrigation, and the remaining portion after the first weeding. 
The bigha is supposed to yield the cultivator a profit of about 
one rupee, it is occasipnally more, but sometimes gives him no 
remuneration for his labour. 

In Tirhoot indigo is cultivated' on plantations owned by 
Europeans and worked by hired labourers; and also by small 
farmers who grow it on their own land for the factory at a 
stipulated price. After signing the contract, an advance is made 
to them of two rupees per bigha, the measurement of which is 
equal to three Bengal biglias ; an additional rupee is paid at 
sowing time, and another when the field is weeded. The remu- 
neration per bigha for an abundant or average crop is six rupees, 
eight annas, and for land which liappeus to yield no return three 
rupees are given as an allowance for rent and labour. The land 
is occupied by indigo the whole year, and no other crops are 
• grown with it. 

In Lower Bengal indigo is cultivated on farms similar to those 
in Tirhoot, and likewise by the peasantry who grow it by con- 
tract on lands which they hold from the planter or some other 
proprietor. These different systems are designated nij, own cul- 
tivation, and ryottc , cultivation carried on by ryots. Summing 
up the cultivation of thirty factories, as recorded in the Report 
o! the Commissioners, we find it to amount to 4,65,482 bighas, 
of which 3,66,016 are ryotte, and 09,166 nij, which gives the 
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bitter a proportion to the^ former of a little more than a fourth. 
The period of the contracts into which the ryots enter is out*, 
three, five or ten years. The advances are made at two rupees a 
bigha, and the rate paid for the plant, which varies at different 
places, is 4, 6 or 8 bundles for the rupee. On the occurrence of 
a bad season and a complete failure of the crop, no compensation 
is made to the ryot for the loss which he has sustained in the 
shape of rent and labour; the sum he has received in Advance is 
entered in the books against him, to be liquidated in after year*; 
but a jfmt of such debts is sometimes remitted. On certain 
lands cereal and oil* seed crops are grown with indigo. 

An opinion prevails, even among persons otherwise well in- 
formed, that indigo is obnoxious in all parts of the empire, but 
nothing can be more erroneous. It is produced in Rungpore, where 
lacs of bundles have been sold in the market at the average 
price of four for the rupee. It is grown and manufactured 
by the Madras peasantry without advances, and the out-turn of 
the whole presidency in 1859-60, was 2,531,726, lbs. In the 
North West Provinces, the Punjab, Sind and Bombay, it has 
J>een cultivated and manufactured on a large scale from time 
immemorial, and its production can be indefinit ley extended. 

What is the character of planters in the Not th West Rrovinec^ 
we learn from the letters of Commissioners, Collectors and Ma- 
gistrates, who, on being requested to communicate their opinions, 
wrote in the following terms of our enterprising countrymen. 
Mr. Phillips, the collector of Agra, states, 'that the cultivation 
1 of the indigo plant is popular, and that the system pursued has 
4 never been pioduetive of affrays or trouble to the judicial or exc- 
1 cutive authorities of his district/* Mr. Thornhill, Deputy Col- 
lector of Ktah, sa>s, ‘The cultivation of indigo is decidedly 
4 popular, and the cultivators take contracts with eagerness, and 
4 he is unaware of a single instance in which indigo cultivation 
4 has led to affrays/t Mr. Chase, officiating Collector of Myn- 
poory, 4 represents the cultivation of indigo as highly popular, 
4 both with the zemindars and the ryots, and as being unattended 
4 either with breaches of the peace or with trouble or annoyance, 
1 either to the European planters themselves, or to the judicial 
4 or executive authorities of the district/ J The Collector of Ben- 
ares states 4 that the planters are all honourable and upright men, 
4 and gain the esteem and respect of the surrounding agricultural 
4 community : they are a blessing to the district, and a great assis- 
4 tance to the magistrate. There have been no violent affrays or 

• Indigo Commissioners’ Report, Appendix No. 26, p. 121. 

+ Ditto ditto ditto No. 26, p. 121. 

J Ditto ditto ditto No. 26, p. 121. 
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1 disturbances within the last ten years about indigo cultivation, 

* and the criminal suits instituted, are almost invariably eon- 
‘ nected with the disputed possession of fields.'* Mr. F. Gub- 
bins, the Commissioner of Allahabad, says, f The planters are 
‘ almost invariably a blessing to the surrounding country. I 

* have known this division eleven years, and have never heard 

< of any oppression on the part of the planters, whom I have 

< on the contrary, ^always found to be firm supporters of the law, 

* and* ever ready to assist in looking after the peace of {he d\s- 

‘ in caring for the roads and public thoroughfares in 

‘ theirfeighbourhood/t 

^rhe complaints which have been made against indigo are 
confined to ’Bengal. As reasons for the tranquillity of the Up- 
per Provinces and the present disturbed condition of the Lower, 
it has been stated that the cultivators of Ilindostan are supeyor in 
honesty and straight-forwardness to those of Bengal ; besides here 
the jurisdiction of magistrates is more extensive, which has ren- 
dered the enforcement of the law by the executive authorities 
impossible, the planters have been necessitated, in order to defend 
their property,* to administer a rough kind of ‘justice themselves^ 
or accept the alternative of being reduced to beggary. Doubt- 
less much injury has arisen from these causes ; but there are 
other evils that cannot he thus accounted for, which deeply affect 
the condition of the labouring poor, and therefore cannot be a 
subject of indifference to any man^ possessed of comprehensive 
views and generous emotions. Such a person will be prepared to 
give the peasantry a hearing, to examine their grievances, and 
point out the way to redress them. 

It is alleged that ploughs, carts, oxen, and labourers are press- 
ed for the cultivation of factory-lands and that if wages be giv- 
en, which, it is said, is not always the case, they are generally 
much below the market rate; that implements of husbandry be- 
longing to recusants are abducted to prevent them attending to 
other crops, and for trivial faults or offences which have not been 
committed they are subjected to heavy fines, and their goods dis- 
trained to realize them ; that fields of hay and thatching grass, and 
trees for fuel and building are cut down, and taken away without 
payment, or for such trilling remuneration as amounts to not one 
tenth of the value of the property carried off; crops of rice and 
other grain are destroyed, and the land sown with indigo by 
fone; ryots are seized, Hogged, tortured and imprisoned, and if 
intimation of this treatment be conveyed to the exeeaitivc autho- 


* Indigo Commissioners’ Keport, Appendix No. 20, p. 11-920. 
t Ditto ditto ditto No. 20, p. 118. 
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rities, to elude the police they are hurried from factory to factory, 
where they are kept in durance till their spirits bend, or they can 
bribe the guards to allow them to escape. That half a century 
ago such things may not have been infrequent, and that some of 
them now and then happen in the present day, cannot be denied. 
It may be said, and probably with much truth, that when 
they do occur, they are done in almost every instance by the fac- 
tory servants and without the knowledge of »their master; but 
however, well established this statement may be, it does not lessen 
the sufferings of the victims, or palliate the cruel injustice to which 
they are subjected : the owner of an estate must to a great extent 
be considered morally responsible for what is transacted upon 
it, and those who are oppressed naturally attribute their wrongs 
to him, though he may not be the immediate author of them, 
Wliei^ such things however really do happen, what is the legitimate 
inference to be drawn from them? Not only that an individual 
planter or his servant is proved to be worthy of condign punish- 
ment, but that the rich can grind the faces of the poor, and 
the strong oppress the weak with impunity ; that the police, 
0ud the tribunals arb inefficient, and, as far as the protection of 
person and property is concerned, there is no Government what- 
ever. , * 

The cultivators complain that they have no voice in the 
selection of the fields appropriated to indigo, and that instead 
of a fair proportion ot dilferpnt kinds ot land being taken, all 
excepting the best is rejected, and the worst being thus left for 
grain and other produce, the harvest on them is less abundant 
than it otherwise would be. But when the quantity of land 
appropriated to the plant is compared with the area devoted to 
other productions, it will he found to he exceedingly small, 
so that the above objection can affect the interests of the farmers 
only very slightly : still, wherever it exists it should be removed, 
and perfect freedom be secured to them in fixing on holds lor this 
or any other crop. 

They likewise affirm that the factory measurement always ex- 
ceeds the quantity of land they stipulated to sow. The planters 
admit that the indigo biglia is generally larger than the zemindaii 
and government standard, but a-s the cultivators are perfectly 
aware of the fact they say fraud is not committed or even intended. 
Believing this to be correct, and we have not the remotest idea 
of imputing to them a desire to overreach the peasantry, we yet 
cannot but think it very advisable to assimilate the indigo acre 
to the measure which is adopted in the same district or county 
for lands devoted to other crops. Though conformable to long 
stahlisl^ed usage, it cannot appear otherwise than exceedingly 
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anomalous, that a field of certain known dimensions, which is 
sown with rice this season, should measure less next year when 
taken for indigo. As the planter pays for the produce by the 
bundle, and not according to the space over which the seed is 
scattered, to perpetuate this singular custom can yield him no 
advantage, and as it is one of the reasons assigned by the farmers 
for their opposition to indigo, to continue it can only excite 
further irritation, and prevent an amicable settlement of present 
differences. 

T^e . fraudulent computation of the produce forms • another 
grievance. At the time of cutting the farmers bind the indigo 
unbundles, and with carts or boats convey it to the factory, where 
with g chain which is six feet long two or three bundles arc mea- 
sured, and by these the quantity of the rest is conjectured. If the 
stalks of the plant be made to protrude at each end of the bundle, 
aud the chain placed over the soft or leafy part in the centre, it is 
possible to press into one bundle what ought to m ike two, and this 
it is alleged is often done if the factory servants be not bribed. 
Those who have the happiness to bo ignorant of the tortuosity 
and fertile rqpources of Hindu and Mahommedan minds will 
perhaps think these gains are made with the cognizance of th# 
planter, b and carried to his credit; hut it is highly probable the 
utmost precaution is used to prevent him obtaining the Ifcast 
knowledge of the fraud. The native agent, who superintends 
the measurement, lias persons among the cultivatovs*who, with 
the hope of being well treated themselves and receiving a small 
pecuniary present, readily consent to aid him in the accomplish- 
ment of his designs. These allow more indigo to be entered in 
their names thuja they have actually brought, with the under- 
standing that the price of it is afterwards to he paid to him, 
and thus by a circuitous route the proceeds of iniquity travel to 
his own coffers. It appears to be sometimes the case that 
instead of counting the bundles in a load, and estimating them 
by the average bulk of three or four, no measurement is taken, or 
any enumeration made, but the indigo is thrown into the vat as 
soon as it arrives at the factory, and the quantity determined by 
the will of the agent, who is prepared to write in the ledger more 
than it really is, if paid, and less, if the douceur he not offered. 
Cannot arrangements be made to prevent this kind of knavery? 
At the time of cutting the plant persons selected by the farmers 
in conjunction with the planter’s agent might make a rough 
estimate on the field of the produce of each cultivator, then 
accompany the carts or boats to the factory, and there see it 
weighed. As in measuring with the chain much depends on 
the strength of the man who compresses the bundle, it can seldom 
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be a fair estimate of the produce, and is likely to give birth to 
the suspicion of fraud even when there is not the least intention 
of practising it ; this method of computing the indigo crop should 
be instantly abandoned. 

The system of advances is of native origin, and existed ages 
before Englishmen visited India. Just as it has been in force 
from time immemorial, it prevails with little or no modification 
now in every kind of business. It is adopted by th6 Govern- 
ment in conducting the commissariat, the department of pub- 
lie works, and the monopolies of opium and salt. Merchants, 
miners, traders, and manufacturers are required to conform to 
this ancient custom, and even householders who need a carpen- 
ter, mason or other artizan to execute a few repairs, are asked 
to pay a portion of the remuneration before the work is 
touched. If then farmers object to this system of indigenous 
growth, which Hindoos and Mahommcdans of every class use 
their utmost endeavours to keep in vogue, it cannot be to the 
system itself, but to the manner of its operation, and the const*, 
quences which it entails. The results of which it is produc- 
tive aro of a grave iintl painful character, and if , due attention 
be not paid to them indigo must eventually be abandoned, and 
the millions invested in it diverted to other climes. This would 
certainly be a groat calamity, for every intelligent English- 
man who is acquainted with inland counties,, cannot fail to per- 
ceive how* they languish for the want of capital to develop then- 
resources, and European wisdom and energy to originate and 
conduct works of enterprise. Then divesting ourselves of all 
feeling arising from difference of race, and with minds uncloud- 
ed by prejudice, let us endeavour to behold the evils of which 
complaint is made in the light in which they appear to the poor 
man who feels their pressure, and in which they would appear to 
us were we in his place. It is stated that a large portion of the 
money puid into the hands of the farmer by the planter himself! 
is absorbed by factory servants; the amount thus purloined is 
reckoned by different persons to be half, a third, or a fourth, and 
though it is impossible to ascertain the exact sum it is probable 
it is seldom less than an eighth or a twelfth. Menials in pnvatc 
establishments, mercantile and governmental officers extort similar 
gratuities which are surrendered to escape annoyance, trouble and 
vengeance which it is apprehended would be indicted in ease of 
non-compliance. Hut the custom, however noxious and widely 
spread, was created, and continues to be fostered by the abject 
spirit of the people, consequently the remedy is in their owu 
hands. Let them with a calm fifinness they have hitherto uot 
exhibited refuse to be victimized, and ut once point out to the 
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planter or magistrate the villains who try to wring from them 
the proceeds of their toil, and in a few months extortions which 
have been practised for centuries, will every where cease. But it 
is declared to be almost impossible for a farmer to leave home to 
o-o to a distant court to lodge a complaint, because in all probabi- 
lity he would be waykyd, beaten, brought back and ruined. In 
m arly evgry Concern the native agents as a matter of course exer- 
cise some authority. If the planter be not thoroughly .acquainted 
with the vernacular their power is great; and where tlujre is a 
frequent change of managers lie is for a time entirely in their 
lupuls, wholly dependent on them for information about the ae~ 
counts and the character of the respective cultivators ; and this in- 
fluence is employed to crush persons who resist their tyranny, 
and to frighten the rest into submission. Hence it happens that a 
vast amount of evil is perpetrated which never comes to light, 
the sufferers deeming it expedient to observe a profound silence. 
We are aware of this deplorable state of things, and yet still re- 
commend a hold and decisive step to be taken, for to persons 
who refuse to adopt a manly course of action by bringing their 
grievances to tin* notice of the executive autlfbritios, the kindest, 
masters, the best human laws, and the most competent admi- 
nistrator can he of no service, and the only prospect open to 
them is to bear what oppressors may please to inflict, till death 
terminate their misery. 

Some amendment is imperatively called for in drawing up 
indigo-bonds. A contact is a mutual bargain made without 
force or fraud for a legal object, and necessarily supposes the. 
stipulating parties arc free to deliberate before assenting ; and 
when signed, neither reason, morality, nor law permit abridgment, 
addu ion, or change. If one of the parties he rich his wealth 
Hive* him no power over the document, and if intrusted to his 
4 are it is not. so much from a consideration of his social position 

from t he belief that he possesses the honour which usually 
accompanies it, and would not for any pecuniary advantage, 
however great, commit forgery, the basest of crimes. No change 
enn he effected except with the consent of the respective persons 
w ho affixed their names, which would be equivalent to cancelling 
the agreement. If this be a right view of such legal instruments, 
inducing the peasantry to sign blank papers which may after- 
wards, as circumstances dictate, be filled up without their cogni- 
zance, is a practice which must be emphatically condemned. We 
do not mean to affirm that it is adopted to swindle the poor out of 
their earnings, or that the document, on which uny thing may 
he written as coming from themselves, is held up as a rod of 
iron, to be used, should thev prove rcsti\c, to bend them 4<» the 
March, lbCl. 
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will of their oppressors. We are prepared to give due orm. 
sideration to the reason assigned for its adoption. It i s 
pleaded as an apology for this proceeding, that sufficient time 
cannot be commanded, owing to the reluctance of the cultivators 
to give it for an object which they regard as a mere matter of 
form, and as on a large plantation several thousands come to 
take advances on the same day, it is found to be impossible to 
get them to wait till the bonds are properly made out." Here a 
question arises, what is such an instrument worth, and to what 
purpose can it be devoted? Into a court of law it cannot be 
taken, for every judge, except he were ignorant or corrupt, would 
pronounce it invalid. In the hands of the honest planter, and 
rectitude is a general characteristic of our countrymen, it can 
be of no use whatever ; forging the requisite legalities, and sup. 
porting them by the necessary amount of perjury is a thought 
that would, never enter bis mind, and from which he would 
recoil with loathing and detestation. The impulsive, headstrong 
and reckless may have no proneness to deeds which betoken a 
spirit of reptile-meanness, hut the cold, hard, and sordid, who 
can plough up fields of grain, kidnap recusant ryots, coniine 
them in dark holes, beat and starve them into submission, which 
things have sometimes been done, can give no moral guarantee 
of his incapability of filling up a blank bond, and turning it to 
his pecuniary profit. To hope he will he moved from villany by 
the ruin, sorrow and anguish it creates around him, is to expect 
grapes from thorns, figs from thistles, and tenderness from stones ; 
for he who wages war against the poor and helpless, lays aside 
the attributes of humanity for those of the fiend. Why then 
go through the farce of signing blank papers of which ninety- 
nine planters out of a hundred possess too much honour to avail 
themselves, and which can benefit only the bad man that may, 
as in other communities, now and then come among them? In 
our city-marts, manufacturing towns, and agricultural districts 
at homo such instruments have never made their appearance, and 
would he contemned as altogether foreign to the British charac- 
ter. The early European settlers in India found them in vogue, 
and floating with the stream drifted into the native practice. 
But now the procedure of planters is scanned by those who 
watch for their halting, and except they intend to furnish stones 
for their enemies to pelt them with, this reprehensible custom 
should be immediately relinquished. The difficulties of altering 
the system may he great hut are not insurmountable. Large firms 
n Birmingham, Manchester and Leeds, while the works are going 
on as usual, pay the wages of several thousand hands in tbc 
course of an hour or two : and, provided the body of the contract 
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were previously written out or printed, which might he easily 
done, and there required to be entered only the position and 
quantity of the land to be sown, the price to be given for the 
produce, and the signatures of the contracting parties, and 
witnesses, a planter, with his European assistants, working hard 
from morning till night, might get through the labour in a day. 
if the area of the Concern be very large, and the distance to the 
chief factory a long journey to many of the farmers, it might be 
divided into several portions, and the business be done in each. 
In this manner all the contracts might be finished in three days 
or a week. To remove the objections which have been raised in 
courts of law owing to such documents being attested only by 
servants, who were not believed to be exactly free agents in the 
matter, two respectable men of the village in which the cultiva- 
tor resides should, on his part, witness and affix their signatures 
to the bond, and the planter have the same number of witnesses ; 
and two copies be made of it, the original to remain with the fac- 
tory records, and the duplicate with the farmer. This would be 
conducting the affair in a business-like way, every thing would 
be as clear as? noonday, no misunderstanding could afterwards 
arise, and consequently no suspicion of oppression or fraud. To 
diminish the period occupied in drawing up bonds, it has been 
suggested that a respectable man of each village or division of a 
district might make arrangements with the cultivators, and 
then taking the whole responsibility on himself contract with 
the planter. Something of the kind is done in the opium de- 
partment at (iya and Patna, and in the North West Provinces 
m indigo. As far as the expediting c f business is concerned it 
lias much to recommend it, but the creating of middle-men, who 
have been injurious to the interests of every country in which 
they have existed, and who in the course of time would, in all 
probability, become as fraudulent as the present race of factory 
smants, is a grave objection to it. Whatever removes the 
planter and cultivator to a greater distance from each other 
'•pens a wide door for the entrance of every thing which is to 
1"* deprecated. It is only when they transact business without 
t lie intervention of a third party that it it* likely to be unac- 
companied with injustice, and prove mutually advantageous. 

Having pointed out the manner in which contracts should 
h'‘ made, it may he well to inquire if legal protection he needful 
to insure their fulfilment. Generally speaking, class legislation 
repugnant to the spirit of justice, inimical to the prosperity 
"f a country, and destructive to liberty, and is therefore, to be 
lepreeated ; but sometimes it is called for by imperative necessity, 
md conducive to the good of the realm. A real statesman will 
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acquaint himself not only with the abstract principles of law, 
but with the characteristics of those portions of the commu- 
nity among whom they are to be brought into operation, and 
will frame measures which combine theoretical knowledge and 
practical wisdom. For example, on the restoration of peace 
after intestine war, he would make a distinction between those sec- 
tions of the nation who to a man stood by the Government in the 
hour of peril, and those who fought against it and if he deemed 
it expedient to disarm those who had been passively or actively 
hostile to the state, he would never subject to the same ignominy, 
those who had devoted their influence and lives to its service. 
These he would regard as a tower of strength, and be ratlier 
desirous of giving them such an organization as would render 
their services still more valuable in future emergencies. But 
charlatan legislators, for the maintenance of a political formula, 
which, they but imperfectly understand, would treat the loyal 
and rebellious alike, and thus, unintentionally, do their best to 
estrange the friends of order, bring back anarchy, and set the 
country in a blaze. Sir Barnes Peacock, Sir Charles Jackson, 
and Sir Mordaunt Wells, by their opposition to 4he Arms Bill, 
have placed themselves among the wise legislators of the age, 
and all who are capable of comprehending the exigencies of 
our Indian empire, will offer them the tribute of respect mingled 
with gratitude. ♦, 

Whether the circumstances in which the planter is placed bo 
peculiar and require special laws to meet them is a question 
worthy of calm consideration. 

Tf the non-fulfilment of the contract arise from circum- 
stances over which the farmer has no control, such as the 
failure of the crop owing to the want or excess of rain, 
lie should be held in no way responsible for it. Having 
sown the quantity of land for which he stipulated, and delivered 
the crop, whether plentiful or otherwise, which it produced, he 
lias virtually fulfilled his agreement, and should the out-turn 
not cover the advances it must be remembered that he has expend- 
ed more than double their amount in rent, ploughing, harrowing, 
weeding, and reaping. In a bad season indigo is a great loss 
to the ryot, and it is not too much to expect that in Bengal as 
in Behar, the other contracting party should bear some portion 
of the risk. Considering the small profit realized in a favour- 
able year, for the planter to debit the cultivator with the whole 
<jf the loss is to make misfortune a reason for the perpetration 
of injustice. If he transport his incligo to the Calcutta or 
London mart the carriers will not he responsible for accidents 
caused by the elements, and to avoid the loss to be apprehended 
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from them he must take the precaution to insure his property. 
Where then is the justice of making the ryot pay, because 
Providence sends un propitious weather? The scanty crop, in 
the rearing of which he has sustained a pecuniary loss, he 
delivers to the planter, and one would think equity could de- 
mand no more from him ; but he is actually fined for the effects 
of flood and drought/ and if unable himself to make compen- 
sation for Ravages committed by the elements, the burden falls 
on his children. This brings the farmers under the yoke of 
an interminable servitude, and rouses their angry feelings. Some 
of them are now liquidating the debts of their grandfathers, 
others are greatly augmenting them, and losing all hope of 
gaining their freedom ; and, if the system continue, the next ge- 
neration will waste its energies in vain attempts to repay advan- 
ces made to the present. What little prospect there is of the 
accounts ever being settled may be seen from the evidence given 
before the commission. As all factories have large out-stan- 
ding balances, the following statements relating to one concern 
will enable the reader to form a pretty correct idea of the rest. 
It appears that*tlie balances owing by the ryots to the Bengal 
Indigo Company, have been from thirty or forty years in accu- 
mulating, and now amount to £7 7,800; £31,600, it is stated, are in 
flic course of being paid o(F, but the remaining £16,200 are not 
immediately recoverable. Indeed there is a suspicion abroad 
that the planters do not wish these debts to be entirely liquidated, 
as they are said to give them great power over their ten- 
ants : by a sudden demand for payment, and the threat of 
lodging them in jail if it be not made, they manage it is af- 
firmed, year after year to force reluctant farmers to cultivate ^ 
indigo. We arc not prepared to say out-standing balances have 
never been turned to such account, hut we think such use is now 
seldom made of them. The planters as a body, would no doubt 
rejoice if these debts were immediately paid. In many instances 
they would constitute ample fortunes, and enable proprietors to 
return to Europe in affluence, who, if things proceed as at pre- 
sent, may soon be reduced to beggary. Whoever is acquainted 
with the Natives in the way of business, is painfully cognizant 
of their readiness to receive advances, and of their reluctance 
to repay them, either in the shape of cash, labour or produce. 
Knowing these stubborn facts, while we do not discredit every 
thing, we are disposed to make large deductions from, reports 
which* are circulated to the disadvantage of British Settlers. 

The greatest hindrance to an amicable adjustment ot present 
differences will be these out -standing balances. Most ot them 
are lawful debts which the cultivators have contracted, mul f, on- 
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stitute a portion of the property of indigo concerns for which 
each successive proprietor has been charged when he made the 
purchase ; consequently the courts can use their authority only 
to enforce payment, or inflict punishment for its not being ten- 
dered ; and this instead of improving matters would in most 
cases ruin both parties. The only way to remove the impedi- 
ment is for the planter to make concessions like those suggest- 
ed by J. Porlong Esq. On the ryot agreeing- to sow indigo for 
five years and completing his engagement, to remit the old bal- 
ances, and to prevent similar debts being incurred, to give him, in 
the event of a failure of the crop, a reasonable allowance for 
rent and labour. 

Under the present law the planter lias no effectual remedy 
either against the fraudulent practices of the cultivator, or those 
of the ill-disposed and unscrupulous zemindar. Even with a 
decree in his favour he seldom obtains redress, for it is found to 
be almost impossible to execute it. If circumstances be favour- 
able it is probable that the first trial of the case may be finished 
in two or three months. This however may turn out to be only 
one stage in the business ; the defendant has the privilege of appeal 
of which he will perhaps avail himself, and if there happen to be 
many cases on the file, several months may elapse before' the suit 
be called for, and when brought on, it may be remanded to bo 
tried anew, which will cause further loss of time. At the ter- 
mination of the new trial a special appeal is admissible, and as 
the object of the defaulting ryot is not to obtain a reversal of 
the judgment, of which he may not have the least hope, but to 
cause delay, and prevent the decree being executed, it is highly 
probable that this appeal will be made. When the higher has 
confirmed the sentence of the lower tribunal, and ordered it to be 
carried into force, a notification of the sale of the property, 
consisting of huts, cattle, crops on the field, and grain in 
store, is issued ; then numerous claimants come forward, and 
prove by well concocted documentary evidence that nearly 
every thing was mortgaged to them long before the suit of 
the planter was instituted. It is true that Regulation 11, of 
1 80(4 was framed to prevent such alienation, but it requires, 
and properly too, proof of intention to alienate before attach- 
ment can be made, and as it is very difficult and often impossi- 
ble, as all who are acquainted with the country know, to procure 
proof of, such intention, this act seldom affords the plaintiff 
redress. If lie be not already weary of the uncertainties of 
the law he may try to get the self-impoverished debtor im- 
prisoned, and, to mend matters, thus throw away more money 
bv paying tor his maintenance while in jail. 
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A judge of the chief Court of Appeal says. ‘The planter is 
‘ obliged to make large advances, and has no security but the good 
i faith of the ryot, who is at the beck and nod of his zemindar or 

* mahajun. He has a large interest at stake, and can never 
4 recover the loss incurred by failure of the ryot to meet his en- 
f gagement. I may here instance the powerful influence a zcmin- 
' dar has over his ryots. When I took charge, as Magistrate of 
' Nuddea, the Raja i>f Berhampore had a quarrel with Messrs. Hills 
‘ and White, and forbade the ryots to cultivate indigo, and not a 
' man for miles round certain factories would take advances. I 
‘ proceeded to the spot, examined many of the ryots, they had 
tf nothing to complain of, acknowledged that they had received 
‘ liberal advances, but said they would not cultivate indigo any 
‘ more, though they had done so for years. Nor were Messrs. 
' Hills and White able to make advances until they had taken the 
‘ Mehal in Putnce, and paid a handsome salamee to the Raja. Jf 
1 the influence of the zemindar be sufficient to prevent the ryots 
‘ taking advances, very little exertion of that influence is, I appre- 
‘ hend, sufficient to make them break their contracts, and it is 
‘ from the effects of this baneful influence that planters ought to 

* be protected, for they cannot, under any circumstances, obtain 
‘ redress against the real party who causes their loss/ * 

Losses arising from similar fraud are sustained in all other 
branches of business* The fellers of timber in the Morung, 
Chittagong, and Burmah are in the habit of receiving advances, 
and of selling the wood* to third parties. Large advances are 
also made to dealers in cocoons, and it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that instead of taking them to the manufacturer with 
whom they had contracted they dispose of them at the market 
price to another person, and thus by two sales of the same article 
obtain double its value. In the grain, oil-seed, sugar, hemp, and 
cotton trades, the same dishonesty is constantly practised. 
The sufferer by the fraud might prosecute the rogues in the civil 
courts, but as such prosecution is expensive, exceedingly dilatory, 
and the obtaining of justice quite uncertain, he seldom thinks it 
worth his while to appeal to those tribunals. 

As the old law was found to afford no practical remedy for 
the loss and inconvenience which manufacturers, tradesmen and 
others sustained in the Presidency Towns from fraudulent 
breaches of contract by artificers, workmen, and labourers who 
had received advances, the penal Act XIII of 1859, was framed 
to meet the emergency. As in the interior of the country the 
same evils are experienced in every branch of business a similar 

# G. Loch Esq. Blue Book, on Indigo Cultivation in Bengal, pp. 03- 1. 
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law ought to be enacted to check them, and small Cause Courts 
established tor its summary administration by European judges; 
but to be effectual and afford proper security to both capital anti 
labour it 'must be made to reach not only fraudulent contractors, 
but all persons who are found guilty of seducing them by bribery 
or intimidation to break their engagements.* Every individual 
purposing to avail himself of the law, it is urged, shotdd~ be un- 
der the necessity of sending his contracts to bo entered in the re- 
cords of the court, within ten or twenty days after their execu- 
tion, and no prosecution be allowed on bonds presented when 
the period for their registration had elapsed. By a strict obser- 
vance of these provisions it is thought contracts would be drawn 
up on the day they were dated, and not written, as fellow some- 
times the case, just before the suit is instituted, and with the 
base design of bringing the defendant to ruin. At first sight 
this appears plausible, but will hardly bear examination. In 
the event of a trial being instituted, all that the due administra- 
tion of the law requires is, that the judge should be furnished 
with irrefragable proof of the bond being genuine, and this is 
secured by its being made in duplicate, and a *copy remaining 
with each of the parties, signed by their respective witnesses. 
The most vigilant guardians of such documents are the indivi- 
duals personally interested in them, and who would sustain 
pecuniary loss should they be tampered \wth. In every part of 
the civilized world this ^consideration is deemed sufficiently 
powerful to make each contractor watchful lest he be overreached, 
and to detect and punish forgery should it be practised. It is 
however contended that this is not enough to protect the rural 
population of India, yet the ryots are not intellectually inferior 
to the peasantry of other lands. They know the relative value 
of the rupee, anna, gunda and cowrie, and likewise the difference 
between a week and a day, a year and a month ; they marry, 
exercise parental authority, and perform all the duties of life ; 
they enter courts of law as witnesses both in civil and crimi- 
nal cases, and decisions of the greatest importance are founded 
on their testimony; they are pronounced capable of paying 
proper regard to their own interest in growing and disposing of " 
every kind of produce excepting one ; it is only when indigo is 
in question that the Government considers them children, ami 
thinks it advisable to make them register their engagements. To 
give permission to register bonds and afford every facility for 
doing so would be proper, but to render it compulsory would 


* Since the above was written, a law has been enacted which constitutes 
breach of contract a criminal offence. 
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defeat the ends of justice. It is highly probable that in the 
rural districts not three per cent of the people can read, and the 
number able to peruse a contract, so as thoroughly to understand 
it, is considerably less. In such a state of things, the best guar- 
dians of the labouring poor are the respectable men of the vil- 
lage in which they reside, whom they are accustomed to consult 
in all matters of importance, and of whose counsel they can 
avail themselves without the expenditure of money or time; but 
the advice and aid, which, as neighbours, they are ever prepared 
to give at home, they would decline to travel to the record office 
anc^ tender there, so that were the registration of bonds made 
compulsory; there would necessarily arise a class of scriveners, 
composed for* the most part of persons who attend the present 
courts, in whom generally speaking little confidence can be placed, 
who falsify documents they are paid to write if the douceur 
from the opposite party be large, purloin papers from the fde and 
place in their stead others of a different character, and can be 
bribed to perform any amount of forgery and perjury that may 
be required. Did the truth of these statements need confirma- 
tion, we might Yefer to the portrait J. Forlortg Esq. has drawn 
of an individual pleader, which is a graphic likeness of the ma- 
jority of the class. That gentleman says : * I may give you a 

‘ specimen of their character from what one of the leading mook- 
‘ tyars of the place said to me two or three years ago. I met the 
1 man accidentally, and inquired how lie was getting on, he replied, 
1 “ Very well, but that he was getting too old to carry on the 
v “ business of certain wealthy zemindars any longer.” I said to 
1 him, that I thought they were by far his best clients ; he confes- 
* sed they were, hut he was too near the “Ganges” or death, to 
‘ go oil with the business. He then acknowledged that it was the 
‘ rule of the country and the custom, for a mooktyarto tell a 
4 witness all he had to say, but added, “ I am obliged also to get 
‘ “ all the witnesses, and, worst of all, forge all the documents, and 
‘ “ this I cannot go on doing/ 7 This was stated to me without the 
1 slightest concealment or sense of shame, and as calmly as if the 
‘ man were talking about the state of the weather. I consider 
* this to be not only a true illustration of the morals of mooktyars 
‘ practising in the courts, hut also a sure indication of what is 
‘ daily and hourly going on in every court in Bengal/* 

The consequence of throwing the industrious poor into such 
rapacious hands can readily be imagined ; hut suppose , honest 
scriveners could be obtained, the magnitude of the business would 
present a serious impediment to its being speedily and properly 

* Indigo Commission Report, Minutes of Evidence, taken at Kishnagimr, 16. 

MjUiCH, 1861. I! 
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done, for in one county probably as many as 50,000 contracts 
would have to be written at the same season of the year. In 
1835, this important subject was submitted to the Law Com- 
missioners, when Lord Macaulay wrote an able minute upon 
it, in which he says, 4 A great number of registrars would 
4 be necessary to conduct the examination into all these agree- 
‘ ments. And the registrar intrusted with the conduct of such 

* an examination must be no common mark He must be not 
4 only a man of sense, but what in this country it is hard to 

* find, a man of independence and integrity, a man who will 
‘ dare to stand up for a poor native against a rich Englishman. 

‘ It would be hard to find such functionaries in sufficient num- 
4 hers. It would be absolutely necessary to pay thbm well ; and 
4 after all it may well be doubted whether the advantages which 
1 the labourers would derive from such a system of guardianship 
4 would compensate for the journey, the attendance, the trouble, 

* and the loss of time/ 

4 The general rule which is followed all over the world is 
4 this, that no judicial verification of a contract shall take place 
< till it is alleged that the contract has been broken. At present 
4 it is probable that not one contract in a thousand is in any 
4 country on the earth the subject of a law suit. If the immense 
4 majority of contracts were not performed without legal investi- 
4 gation and decision, the world could not .go on for a day/* 

It is stated the cultivation of indigo is not remunerative, 
and, except when the plant is grown with cereal or oil-seed crops, 
it is generally admitted that the profit is small, but reference 
is sometimes made to the collateral advantages afforded the 
peasantry, as being a compensation for the little gain realized 
in favourable years, and for the loss sustained in bad seasons. 
These advantages are the granting of loans without interest ; 
the circulation of capital in the districts where factories arc 
situated, the payment of household expenses, domestic ser- 
vants, overseers, clerks, ploughmen, labourers, carters, and boat- 
men ; protection from oppression inflicted by the police, zemin- 
dars, and survey-ameens ; acting as arbitrators in the settle- 
ment of family -quarrels, assaults, village-feuds, claims of creditors,*' 
boundary questions, and things of a similar nature ; rendering 
great pecuniary aid in making wells, reservoirs, water-courses, 
roads and bridges ; and the establishment of hospitals, dispen- 
saries,, and schools. But such incidental blessings accompany the 
steps of Englishmen wherever they settle, and ought not to be con- 
sidered a justifiable reason for underrating the value of produce or 

* # ImlijroCoimflissioiicr’s Report, Appendix Xo. 11, pp. 82-3. 
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labour. They are the fruits of civilization, and can' no more 
be sold in the market than rain and sunshine. It is better to 
regard these collateral advantages as inseparably connected with 
our sojourn in India, and strive to augment them a thousand 
fold. 

Previous to the insurrection an increase had been made on 
many plantations in the wages of day-labourers, and also in 
the hire of ploughs) carts and boats ; and though the remuner- 
ation for indigo had a long time been stationary, there was rea- 
son to believo it could not have continued so, and that the far- 
mers would have obtained the real worth of the plant without 
the interposition of the executive authorities of Government. 
Had the Contending parties been left to settle between themselves 
the value of this commodity, as they do that of every other, and 
the magistrate used his power only to punish breaches of the 
peace, and secure to all persons perfect freedom in the exercise 
of their legal rights, there can be no doubt that the planter, 
if he found it to be necessary, would have ottered the highest price 
he could afford to pay, and the ryot swayed by a regard to his 
pecuniary interests would have accepted the rate, if it appeared 
to him likely to be advantageous. Thus a great change would 
have been quietly effected in this important branch of agricul- 
ture and commerce. Had it happened that they could not come 
to terms, it would have proved that indigo could not compete 
with other products, and the millions invested in it would gra- 
dually have found their way to climes more favourable to the 
cultivation of the plant. Non-interference with capital and 
labour is a law dictated by the soundest policy, strictly observed 
by British statesmen, and departure from it lias ever produced, 
wlnit is now witnessed in Bengal, residts of the most disastrous 
character. Had it not been for Mr. Grant's uncalled for inter- 
position, the planters and peasantry would have arrived at an 
amicable arrangement, but the difficulties of making it he has 
increased a hundred fold. He has excited a spirit ot contempt 
for the rights of property and the sanctions of law such as had 
never appeared in the provinces over which he presides, since 
“'•they came under our rule, and had he possessed only a portion 
of* the talent of an ordinary administrator, their tranquillity, 
uninterrupted more than a century, would not have been 
disturbed. In the North West Provinces and the Punjab it 
will be found necessary to increase the remuneration for the 
indigo-plant, for the price paid there is not higher than 
what is given here, but Mr. Edmonstone, and bir Robert 
Montgomery, who have ruled those portions ot the empire 
with wisdom, will leave the parties concerned to effect the change 
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themselves, and not by insane meddling ruin both capitalist and 
labourers. 

During the last three years rice and other grain have sold at 
prices unusually high, consequently their cultivation has been 
much more lucrative than formerly ; this has rendered an increa- 
sed rate of remuneration for growing indigo absolutely necessary, 
and unless it be given, no new arrangements that may be made 
can be of a permanent character. By comparing the profits of ten 
years’ indigo cultivation with those of rice for the same period, it 
might be ascertained what is needed to make the annual average 
gain of the former equal to that of the latter. As the aug- 
mentation required would not be the same in every district, and 
would be determined by a variety 'of circumstances, no sum can be 
mentioned that would be suitable in all cases. The wisest course is 
to leave the parties concerned to settle the matter, without the in- 
terference of the state. They are fully alive to their own interests, 
and quite capable of forming a sound judgment respecting them. 
There need be no apprehension of indigo having to be abandoned 
because the profits realized from it are too small to afford the ryot 
a higher remuneration for the plant. Speaking of the expense of 
producing it, and of the market-price of the dye, W. Moran Esq. 
says, ‘ In Tirhoot, for the last three years, the seasonsdiave been 
4 moderately favourable, whereas in Bengal, it has been the reverse. 

4 In these years, I should say that theavei^ge of cost in Tirhoot, 

* exclusive of interest and „ Calcutta agency charges, was about 
‘110 rupees a maund, and in Bengal for the same period from 140 
f to 150Rs. But in an ordinary run of years, I should think that 
4 they would make the indigo in both divisions, at about the same 

* cash cost. With the exception of a few Bengal Concerns, celebrated 
4 lor fine quality, there are now scarcely more than ten or fifteen 
‘ rupees difference between the Bengal and Tirhoot indigo, in favor 
4 of the former, Tirhoot iildigo having of late improved in 
f quality very much. The average selling price of Bengal and 
‘ Tirhoot indigo has been for the last three years, say for Bengal 
‘ 210, and Tirhoot 195 to 200/* 

We feel persuaded, that the planting enterprise will contribute 
to the material prosperity of the country, and indirectly to its* 
spiritual welfare, and therefore wish to see it conducted on a 
larger scale. Instead of regarding it as opposed to religion, we 
class it, when rightly pursued, among other legitimate branches 
of trade, which are not only sanctioned by Christianity, but have 


* Indigo Commission Report, Minutes of Evidence, taken in Calcutta. July 
24, 1860, para. 28. 

« 
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flourished most under its shadow. The gospel and commerce 
have gone hand in hand eighteen hundred years, and cannot 
now separate as enemies. At present, however, we are not 
sanguine about the fortunes of the planters, but fear many of them 
will be ruined, and that at home the religious and political world 
will vie with each other in loading them with contumely, for the 
account which have b*een published will doubtless make a deep 
impressiofl, and lyndle in the bosoms of the humane burning 
indignation ; but when sophistry, error, and malignity have 
exhausted their strength, the voice of truth will gain a hearing 
and turn the tide of opinion ; for the English, though liable to 
mighty prejudices, are honest to the core, and when once they 
begin to reason their characteristic love of fair play will resume 
its influence, and the effusion of their wrath will descend on 
the beads of the real culprits. 

Before concluding this paper we beg to observe, that among 
the boons European Settlers require, none can be more important 
than permission to purchase land in fee simple, unclogged with 
conditions, and a representative government. In other depen- 
dencies of the* Crown land has been thus disposed of, and after a 
struggle more or less protracted emigrants have entered the na- 
tional council. Love of freedom, self-respect, prudence, and indo- 
mitable energy gained the battle, and the same qualities will 
achieve the victory; in India. After these changes have taken 
place there will still remain an evil of great magnitude, the gross 
ignorance of the people,, which impedes nearly every branch of 
business, seriously affects the administration of justice, and in 
1857 proved sufficiently powerful to jeopardize the British Raj. 
Sound knowledge, both secular and religious, must be given if we 
wish to raise the natives, and accomplish the grand purpose for 
which providence committed India to our charge. This is a 
work not for the clergy alone, but in which laymen of every sec- 
tion of the Church have to take a part, and here, as is generally 
the case, interest and duty are united. The gospel brings in its 
train all earthly benefits ; in every country where it has been 
propagated it has nourished liberty, trade, commerce, science, 
literature, and the arts ; so that irrespective of the happiness of 
an immortal life which it communicates, it sheds on all who 
come within the range of its influence a plenitude of temporal 
blessings. When educated and christianized the rural population 
of India will be a noble race, and rank among the finest peasant- 
ry iit the world. Such we believe the ryots will one day be. In 
feeling this assurance we do not dream, hut cherish a hope 
encouraged by Heaven. The time will come, and may he 
nearer than external appearances would lead us to suppose, 
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when the mummeries and villanies of a superstition, which has 
ruled its votaries with a rod of iron for thousands of years, will 
cease to be acted, heathen shrines be forgotten, filthy songs, 
chanted in honour of filthy gods, be effaced from the memory of 
the people, and the cliuich-bell be heard in every village, calling 
men to tread the courts of the Lord and hallow the sabbath. 
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Art. III. — Modem Painters. Vol. V. By John Ruskin, M. A., 
London : Smith, Elder & Co. 

2. Homer and the Homeric Age. 3 Yols. By W. E. Gladstone, 
M. P. London: J. H. & J. Parker. 

3. History of England from the. Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth. 4» Yols.., By James Anthony Froude. London: 
J. W. JParker. 

4. History of Fnedrich the Second , called Frederick the Great. 
Yols. I. & II. By Thomas Carlyle. London : Chapman & Hall. 

A T first glance it will seem as though it were absolutely im- 
JJL possible that the writers, whose names head this article, 
should have any thing in common. And it will be as well if we at 
once confess, that we have no hope either of forging any new 
links between the subjects of which they have treated, or of 
propounding any novel theory of the universe, which may em- 
brace them all. But the most cursory reader of their recent 
works must have been struck by one peculiarity, which he can- 
not deny to any of them. However interesting the book, 
however numerous and beautiful the new viqws of things which 
it may have disclosed to him, however great the pleasure he 
has derived from its perusal, yet, in the majority of cases, he closes 
it with convictions diametrically opposed to those which the 
author had hoped to produce in his mind, or at best, he rises 
with heavy doubts 'upon the very point which it was the main 
object of the work to # establish Conclusively. The banks of 
the river were perfect, but it has ended in a quicksand, or, 
worse, in space pur el simple. For instance, there is no work 
on art. Modern or Ancient, at all comparable with the five vo- 
lumes to which Ruskin has affixed the title of Modern Painters. 
They present a somewhat formidable appearance, but are in point 
of fact, entirely free from any technicalities that may not be un- 
derstood by the merest tyro. They are full of original and subtle 
criticism not only on pictures, but on poetry also ; nor can any 
body read them without acquiring both facts and principles, 
whereby he may be enabled to turn what critical power he may 
, be gifted with, to better account than the supercilious detection 
of spots in the sun, which is the common criterion of taste. 
Above all, they open a man’s eyes to what may be called the 
laws of external form — the laws which regulate the variety of 
shapes and colours taken by clouds, rocks, trees, ‘ the earth and 
every common sight.’ These laws, again, are given in no dry 
scientific definitions, but are derived, traced and illustrated, not 
from pictures only, but from our own everyday experience* And 
lastly, Ruskin’s language, though at times undoubtedly marred 
by an absence of self-restraint, and then defaced by anlxtra- 
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vagance verging upon rant, yet is at once copious, perspicuous, 
and distinguished by an eloquence all its own. 

Such and so agreeable is the road — beautified and diver- 
sified in every imaginable way by the genius of its designer. 
Yet it is only the road; and what is the goal towards 
which its maker conceives it to be but the means of conduct- 
ing those who may be tempted to tread it? There are few 
to whom it would not be a mortification to know, that most 
people look on them as being only accidentally of any rnse in 
the world ; that if they were successful in their intentions they 
would be a nuisance, or do positive harm, but that, thanks to the 
fact that their intentions are of far too chimerical a nature ever 
to be realized, or to obtain any dangerous number of parti- 
zans, their exertions and struggles towards those intentions 
can be looked at per sc, and may be thus indirectly beneficial 
or not, as the case may be. Our deep sense of the obligations 
owed by the world generally to Ruskin, has already been express- 
ed, and the fruit of his lessons is to be seen in the great pic- 
tures that have been produced in England during the last ten 
years. Yet we should be inclined to retract what we have 
said in praise of the work, were it possible to conceive the 
world generally abandoning its common sense and adopting 
the faith, which, after all, it is Ruskin’s main object to preach 
in it. This creed contains two clauses. “ 1, believe in Turner — 
I abjure all England else,” is perhaps the shortest mode of 
conveying it. No painter was ever equ&l to Turner-: but alas ! 
he was an Englishman of the nineteenth century, not a Vene- 
tian of the fourteenth. And great as he was, he could but 
paint, thwarted and dwarfed by the degraded tone of thought, 
feeling and taste, prevalent in English society. Hence his 
shortcomings as an artist — hence his penurious habits — hence 
his lonely and miserable life. The failure and unhappiness of so 
great a man does but point the moral with treble force, that, 
if we do not at once change our whole mode and manner of 
life, if we do not dismiss men-servants from an employ so 
degrading to the male sex, if we do not forthwith pull our old 
houses down and erect gothic edifices in their room,* if we do 

* This was the original proposition. It appears to have struck our author 
afterwards that it was rather too expensive to be practical. For (if we remem- 
ber right) it is argued in the Edinburgh Lectures. — “ If we cannot do this, we 
can do something — we can build gothic porches to our doorways.’* Ruskin 
could nevet dofend an architectural incongruity like this on -Esthetic grounds. 
But by a most gross misapplication of a Scriptural text, he reminds his hearers 
that they will be thus affording shelter to the poor. Even self complacency 
has its limits : and we have never yet met a man who would feci the glow of 
charity upon him, on the ground, that, when stepping iu to his dinner, he had 
left a beggar provided with a roof in his porch. 
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not spend our , money on their outsides, instead of selfishly 
making ourselves comfortable in their interior; above all, if 
we do not utterly and from our hearts abjure the blasphemous 
science of political economy, and in its stead adopt and act 
upon such views as were lately promulgated in certain papers, 
which saw strange li^ht in the Comkill Magazine , we may no 
longer^feope that any good thing will come forth from England. 
Turner hidiself saw, and felt this. 'The age had bound him too 
‘ in its benumbing round.* And he gave clear expression to the 
bitterness of his feelings, in what to common eyes is a very beau- 
tiful landscape — The garden of the Hesperides — but which really 
is "a grand yet melancholy allegory — The Assumption of the 
Dragon, in lieu of the Virgin — deciphered by Ruskin, and the 
key to which' he now bestows on the nation. Perhaps the 
riddle did not present much difficulty to the man, of whose fancy 
it is the pure invention. 

We have no liking for quotations, yet, lest we should be 
accused of exaggerating or distorting our author’s views, we are 
compelled to take a few from the volume of the work published 
during the last year. All acquainted with other works of his, will 
at once be aware that these might be multiplied ad infinitum . 

f So far as in it lay, this century has caused every one of its 
' great men, whose hearts were kindest and whose.spirits most 
‘ perceptive of the worjv of God, to die without hope — Scott, Keats, 

' Byron, Shelley, Turner. Great England of the Ironheart now, 

< not of the Lionheart ; for these souls of her children, an account 

* may perhaps be one day required of her.* 

‘ All his failure and error, deep and strange, came of his faith- 
' lessness — -faithlessness or despair — the despair which has been 

* shown to be characteristic of this present century, most sor- 
' rowfully manifested in its greatest men, but existing in an in- 
‘ finitely more fatal form in the lower and general mind.* Part 
IX. Chapter 12, p. 4. 

Or again. ' I bad no conception of the absolute darkness 
' which has covered the national mind in this respect* (the rela- 
tion of God to man,) f until I came into collision with persons 
* ‘ engaged in the study of economical or political questions.* 
Vol. V. page 348. 

' The greatest man of our England in the first half of the 
( 19th century, in the strength and hope of his youth, perceives 
‘ this to be the thing he has to tell us of utmost moment, con- 
( nect&d with the Spiritual World. * * * Here in England is 
' our great spiritual fact for ever interpreted to us, the As&ump- 
‘ tion of the Dragon. No St. George any more to he heard 

* of! This child, born on St. George’s day, can only make nyini- 

Mabch, 1861 . t 
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' font the Dragon, not slay him . The (jury English queen once 
‘ thought to command the waves, bnt it is the Sea-dragon that 
' commands her valleys. Of old, the Angel of the sea ministered 
* to them, but now the Serpent of the sea/ Part IX. Chapter 10, 
H. 25. 

So far, we have only quoted passages of prophetic, denuncia- 
tion; the following, though not a whit more absurd, may be more 
certain of provoking a smile. He is speaking of the blouds, but 
cannot resist the chance of an allusion to his theory. 

c But when the storm is more violent the} r are tossed into 
‘ fragments, and magnificent revolving wheels of vapour -are 
1 formed, broken, and tossed into the air, even as the grass is tossed 
f in the hay field from the toothed wheels of the mowing machine, 

‘ (perhaps, in coma on wii/i all other inventions of the hind, likely to 
i bring more evil upon men than ever the Medusa-cloud did, and 
‘ turn them more effectually into stone. )' Vol. V. page 147. 

We arc not among those who consider that Ruskin has set 
Turner on a pinnacle one inch too high above other landscape 
painters : wc sympathize with his indignation in finding, in 
the catalogue of the Royal Academy for 1859 , Calcott and Claude 
described as Turner's equals. We have already given a very in- 
adequate expression to our admiration of the book in its parts. 
But what i^ is our present object to draw attention to, is the 
strangeness of the purpose to which o\\\ author desires those 
parts to he subservient. The above is a correct statement of the 
whole drift of the work, and it militates so strongly against 
common sense, that it is almost a waste of words to encounter it. 
Ruskin labours, and as no other man could labour : but he seems 
to leave to others the privilege of reaping the fruit of his labours. 
The conclusion which most people would draw from a perusal of 
the hook, is that great works have been painted and produced 
during this much abused century. We have already hinted, that 
the appeal to any picture painted by Turner, is not in the 
slightest degiee justified by fact. Ruskin’s interpretation both 
of that fable of the Ilesperides, and of some others, is as far 
fetched as any in Bacon's Wisdom of the Ancients; with this 
difference, that Bacon's are professedly fanciful. Henevei ascrib- * 
ed to primitive ages the pregnant subtleties of his own brain : 
whereas Ruskin can write concerning the fables of the Medusa , 
Pegasus, Danae and the Danaids. f Few of us have thought, in 
‘ watching its career across on our mossy hills, or listening to 
‘ the murmur of the springs, that the chief masters of the Human 
‘ imagination owed, and confessed that they owed, the force of 
‘ their noblest thoughts, not to the flowers of the valley nor the 
' majesty of the hill, but to the flying cloud." (Yol. Y. part VII 
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Chapter 4.) We would add that any appeal to Turner's life in the 
same cause is a wrong, both to the men and to the country 
which he adorned. lie- lived through and pftst obloquy into 
wealth ; and that wealth was a substantial proof* that there wan 
appreciation of his powers, lie found fit audience though few. 
Ruskin has been rathej; the popularizer and analyzer than the 
discoverer of his genius. And he died fulfilling the darling 
object of Tiis life, presenting his country with a noble heirloom 
in a gallery of his own works, and bequeathing a sum larger than 
the Clive Fund to the foundation of a like institution for English 
Arti&ts. Whether he was personally happy or not, is a question 
with which we have nothing to do. Even Ruskin will hardly 
find English Society guilty of determining those points in a 
man's temper, which go to the making up of private happiness. 
All we would insist upon is, that the contemplation of his course 
leads ordinary people to a conclusion, again precisely opposed 
to that drawn from it by Ruskin. For assuredly in his case, 
this vile soul-benumbing nineteenth century did afford its 
opportunities for a great painter to lead a noble life ; nor was 
anything found in it to prevent those opportunities being pushed 
and used to the utmost. 

But there are other sinners in the same direction and on the 
same scale, and amongst them we must include even Gladstone. 
That it has been a labour of love to him to compose his three 
volumes on Homer, and that he has .spared no pains to render 
them as exhaustive as p<Jssible, is evident to anybody who may 
read the work. The first contains a treatise on the ethnology 
of the races to whom, and of whose ancestors Homer sang. 
This we would rather treat of in connexion with the third, which 
contains, in the first place, an admirably drawn contrast between 
Greece and Troy as exhibited in the Iliad, and, in the second 
place, (what we must consider as the most valuable portion of the 
work,) a criticism on Homer as a poet, and on the use made of 
him by succeeding generations of poets. The second volume 
is entitled, the Religion of the Homeric age, and in it is in- 
cluded by far the subtlest analysis of Greek Divinities, as ex- 
• hibited by Horner, that has yet appeared. For Gladstone shows, 
on the one hand, more discriminative power than Colonel Mure, 
and, on the other, more imagination — we mean more power of 
truly appreciating the poet’s view, — than Grote. But here our 
sympathy must end. The analysis is admirable : but wlqit is the 
aim of the analyzer? lie has analyzed Homeric Mythology, 
believing that he thereby proves, that in it are to be found (dear 
traces of two great revealed traditions ; — the tradition of a Tri- 
nity, and the tradition of a Redeemer. 
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Now we may follow even the stream of direct revelation, and 
yet find no trace of any such definite doctrine as the former, 
until we arrive at the early Christian Church. We confess, 
if we may be allowed to adopt a similar misapplication 
of modern terras, that we had always looked. upon the Jewish 
people, from the patriarchs downwards, as sincere Unitarians , 
and had imagined that their retention of that faith through so 
many centuries of idolatrous paganism, had* been at* once the 
distinctive mark and the divine privilege of that nation only 
upon earth. 'Gladstone is somewhat vague as to the source 
from which the tradition is derived. But he appears to have 
a strictly literal belief in the early chapters of Genesis ; and' if 
there is any meaning at all in what he implies, the belief, in the 
Trinity must have been so strong before the dispersion of the 
world at Babel, it must have owned such vitality, as to colour 
and model a false and corrupt mythology centuries after. We 
hope we are not taking Sydney Smith's name in vain, yet 
we cannot help thinking that he would have exulted and 
revelled over such a proposition. Conceive Enoch and his 
co temporaries being able to repeat anything • similar to the 
doctrinal portion of the Athanasian Creed l or Noah having 
doubts in his youth on the divinity of the Third Person ! 
It runs counter to all our ideas to imagine the giants 
orthodox members of the Church. Events are said to recur 
in cycles : and it is possible that the Arian controversy 
was but the repetition of that original *of all religious feuds — 
the split between the children of Cain and the children of Seth. 
We trust that irreverence will not be imputed to us on such a 
subject. What we desire, is to bring in as palpable a form as 
possible before our readers, the gross anachronism into which 
Gladstone has been betrayed, at once by his ingenuity and 
his enthusiasm in support of a religious theory. Yet it would 
not be one whit less absurd to charge Job, the first Arab known 
to us, with a leaning towards Mahommedanism, than to argue 
that a formula, which is a deduction, and, we devoutly believe, a 
true deduction from the Gospel, was held as an article of faith 
in the Antedeluvian era. And surely it is more natural to sup- 1 
pose, that the supremacy of the trio, Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto, 
was but the exaltation of the powers that ruled over the three 
unknown, and, to early ages, awful regions, the Heavens, the Sea, 
and the Future World, above the Deities of the common Earth, 
than to 'suppose with Gladstone that it was the relic of a distant 
doctrine ; even granting (which we do not) that the doctrine of 
the Trinity had ever been fully disclosed, and never lost, among 
the ^rdained preservers of revelation. 
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Indeed, the second tradition of which Gladstone seeks and 
finds the traces, was kept alive among the Jews by frequent and 
divine iteration. Yet none the less is it the taerest exercise 
of fancy, to explore the realms of Heathen mythology for 
proofs of its vitality among other nations. All that Gladstone 
really discovers is, that the early Greeks were not deficient in 
the religious instinct, which led men in all parts of the world 
to believe 6hat them gods can save them in time of trouble. This 
is hardly entitled to the name of a discovery. But what he at- 
tempts to prove is, that the functions of an universal mediator and 
redeemer are to be found distributed amongst three Homeric 
Deities, Apollo, Minerva and Diana, and that though the concep- 
tion of these functions had been corrupted, yet, such as it remain • 
ed, it may be clearly traced up to the primitive revelation of that 
Divine Plan by which man was to be saved. But we all know 
that even the Jews did not understand the true purport of the 
prophecies addressed to them. The height of their expectation 
was a heavenly deliverance of their own tribes. Heie, then, 
we are brought to the same stop which met us in our consider- 
ation of the first proposition. For in point of fact, that Divine 
Plan, so far from having sunk into the heart of the world 
before Babel, remained a sealed book even to the Jews, until it 
was given to St. Paul to open it, and to expound the riddle of 
past prophecy in full. , 

One inconsistency may be worth, pointing out. Gladstone 
conclusively proves that the three Deities in whom he supposes 
that the conception of a Redeemer, however degraded and cor- 
rupted in its transmission, is embodied, occupy an anomalous 
position in the mythology. They have special privileges, an 
independence of action, and a purity of sentiment not attributed 
to other Gods. The distinction is a remarkable one, and it is 
drawn out with great refinement of thought. It is stated also 
as tending to establish the truth of his opinion, regarding the 
idea of which they are the representatives. But assuredly 
no such distinctive qualities can be claimed for Jupiter, or even 
for Neptune or Pluto. If representatives of the Tradition of 
* the Trinity can find their natural place in a Heathen my- 
thology, the importation of extraneous elements is not of 
great force as an argument, to prove that there is a similar 
representation of another tradition derived from the same 
source. 

fear that we are occupying too much space with a subject 
of little general interest ; and we therefore pass over many other 
considerations suggested to us by this volume. Far more unquali- 
fied praise is due to the chapters, which treat of the morality of 
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that primitive age, Yet even in these a certain obliquity of p nu 
pose is again perceptible, For instance many pages are devoted 
to proving that the damsels of the period did not personally 
assist at the ablations of chance visitors to their fathers or 
husbands. The question is supposed to hinge on a point of 
Greek grammar — the exact meaning of the three voices. It has 
never been denied that they contributed some service, nor is 
even Gladstone disinclined to admit that* for exabiple, they 
filled the tub. He would rather quote such custom as ovidence 
of the genuine hospitality then prevalent. But he is naturally 
indignant that an imputation should be thrown on the moral 
purity of his favourite century by mere grammarians. We 
think that be beats the air with perfect success and carries his 
point against all comers. But the disquisition was, we venture 
to hold, supererogatory. Most people consider that we have 
changed for the better since the time of Nausicaa, yet none but 
a German, frantic for grammar, would hold that so marvellous 
a revolution had taken place in the sentiments of fathers and 
husbands, as would be implied in the supposition, so success- 
fully combated. • * 

We stated above that it would be more convenient to review the 
first volume in connection with the third. In fact, we believe that 
a thorough refutation of the views propounded in the former is 
by implication contained in the latter. Gladstone refers the origin 
of the Greeks to the fusion of two trilxes, the Hellenes who, he 
supposes, came from Persia, and the Pelasgians whom he brings 
from Egypt. Now, the East was without doubt the cradle of 
all Asian or Indo-germanic nations. But it is not in this un- 
deniable sense that Gladstone would stamp an Eastern origin 
upon the Greeks. One main result of his argument, is to assign 
their immigration into the Archipelago and Europe to a date 
far more recent, than could possibly be assigned to the dim and 
and distant movements of the primitive fathers of many na- 
tions. We will not burden our pages with a disquisition on 
a subject interesting to the philologer only. But Gladstone 
has himself furnished us with a conclusive reply. Never has 
the poetry .of Homer been more thoroughly appreciated, never 
has his power of delineating character been set in so strong 
and clear a light, never has the ordinary life, social and political, 
of that early age been so subtly deduced or so fully expounded, 
as by our author in his third Volume. And therefore it is that 
we wonder all the more, that the eloquent critic, who feels so 
keenly the peculiar excellencies of the Greeks, should also be 
the philologer who would refer their progenitors to a directly 
oriental source. For not only are those excellences essentially 
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of an .European character, hut they are also, and perhaps J>y 
consequence, the exact antithesis of the forms taken by%ll 
Eastern systems of civilization. Enough has already been writ- 
ten on the subject of their religion ; but it may be interesting 
to set in brief contrast the different views taken by the two 
races on three other points, hardly less telling as tests, — Politics, 
Art, and the Treatmeni of women. 

On the first we cannot do better than quote Gladstone himself. 
The passages selected are also characteristic sj>ecimens of his style. 

'$utthat which is beyond every thing destinctive, not of 
‘ Greece only btit of Homeric Greece, is that along with an outline 
4 of sovereignty and public institutions highly patriarchal, we 
' find the full, constant, and effective use of two great instru- 
' ments of Government, since and still so extensively in abeyance 
4 among mankind, viz, publicity and persuasion/ 

' Amid undeveloped ideas, rude methods, imperfect organiza- 
< tion, and liability to the frequent intrusion of the strong hand, 

' there lies in them the essence of a popular principle of Govorn- 
1 mept, which cannot plead on its behalf any other precedent so 

* ancient and so venerable/ Yol. III. p. 7. • 

Again. 'The speeches which Ilomer has put into the 
4 mouths of his leading orators should be tolerably fair repre- 
' sentatives of the best performances of the time. Nor is it 
4 possible, that in any # age there should he in a few the capacity 
' of making such speeches, without a capacity in many for receiv- 
' ing/ feeling and comprehending them. Poets of modern times 
' have composed great works in ages that stopped their cars 
4 against them. Paradise Host does not represent the time of 
‘ Charles II, nor the Excursion, the first decades of the pre- 
' sent century. The case of the orator is entirely different. 
{ His work from its very inception is inextricably mixed up with 

* practice. It is an influence principally received from his audi- 
‘ encc in vapour, which he pours back upon them in a flood. The 
' sympathy and concurrence of his time is, with his own mind, 
‘ joint parent of his work. He cannot follow nor frame ideals. 
‘ Ilis choice is to be what his age will have him, what it requires 

m 1 in order to be moved by him, or else not to be at all. And as 
' when we find the speeches in Homer, we know that there must 
‘ have been men who could speak them, so from the existence of 
1 units who could speak them, we know that there must have 
‘ been crowds who could feel them/ Yol. III. p. 107. 

We* should apologize for the length of this quotation, but 
apart from onr present purpose, it is of considerable interest as 
containing our greatest living orator’s view of his own art. One 
more and we have done, 
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* Tho king was not the fountain-head of the common life, but 
* *ly its exponent. The source lay in the community. So deep- 
‘ ly imbedded is this sentiment in the mind of the poet, that he 
‘ could not conceive an assemblage having any kind of common 
‘ function, without their having, so to speak, a common soul in 
‘ respect to it. Of this common soul the organ is the “ Some 
‘ “ body,” by no means one of the least remarkable, though he has 
‘ been one of the least regarded personages ,of the p*oem. The 
1 Some body of Homer is,' I apprehend, what in England we now 
‘ call Public Opinion.’ Yol. III. p. 141. 

In these pages the line which our argument vfould take can 
only be indicated; but detail is hardly necessary in so striking 
a contrast. Were it true, that the emigration of the Greeks 
from Asia had taken place within any appreciable period, it 
would be impossible that a picture of their political aims 
and practice should be so precisely the antithesis to all the 
desires and tendencies of their oriental kindred. Trace back 
the history of the East to ages more remote than that of Homer ; 
and you will ever find, in lieu of publicity, the same irresponsi- 
ble secrecy, in lieu of persuasion, the same imperial disregard of 
the common herd, which mark Eastern despotisms to this day. 
Contrast the liberty of remonstrance, repartee, and even, as in 
the case of Thersites, of coarse invective, allowed to dissenti- 
ents from Agamemnon — contrast the spirit involved in the 
very existence of oratory # at all — with the .timid apologues in 
which the most venturesome of oriental courtiers occasionally 
plucked up courage enough to shroud advice. Or imagine a 
Pharaoh controlled by public opinion ! In the West the gover- 
nors ever considered the will of the governed as the main thing 
to be studied, if not to he followed : in the East the tendency 
was ever to invert the relation. Even granting that there was 
no original difference in race, yet the operation of physical 
agencies upon man, though sure, is slow. And centuries must 
have lapsed, before two such full-blown variations on a common 
ancestry, as the Persian and Egyptian types on the One hand, 
and the Greek type on the other, could have been brought about 
by differences in the climate, the soil, and the conformation of 
their respective countries. 

With regard to the second point, it would be easy to 
expatiate upon the contrast between the poems of Homer him- 
self, and all the early literature of the East. In brief, the object 
of the ‘former war to set before his hearers lively types of inde- 
pendent and individual character, or rather his object was to 
give pleasure. But our argument is all the stronger, if it was on 
accqpnt of its beingthe surest method of giving pleasure to his 
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aiul ?nce and not of his own fancy only, that the poet founded fhe 
interest of his story on the marked characteristics of a few indi- 
viduals. The object of the early Eastern sage was ever to glori- 
fy the system into which all individuality should be absorbed- 
to set forth in striking opposition the insignificance of the hu- 
man unit, as compared *with the grandeur of the whole of which it 
was its privilege to form a part. And in all we know of their 
lighter literature, from theSakoontala down to the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment, no man is ever painted as carving out a path or 
career for himself. Riches and beauty are his sole desires • and 
these are granted only by the favour of fortune or the sport of 
princes. But a less hackneyed illustration mav be found in the 
contrast between the shield of Achilles, and the Art of Egypt The 
shield was forged by the God Vulcan for the greatest of heroes and 
may fairly be taken as the ideal of the Greek Sculptor in the^Ho- 
meric age. It was divided into eight compartments, each con- 
taining a separate scene in bas-relief. One may be quoted in 
ex ten no. 


On it an orchard next he placed. 
Laden with luscious crop of grape*, 
On either side a dark blue ditch ; 
Of tin ; a single narrow path 
And tender maids & striplings slim 
Did in well -woven baskets bear 
And in the midst of them a boy 
Delightsome, and with tiny voice 
dhe others to the tune^eat time 


all beautiful and golden, 
dark were the clusters on it. * 
around a fence he carried 
led thro the field to reach it. 
with gentle heart of childhood, 
the fruit as honey pleasant, 
on shrilly lute was harping 

n lied in dainty ditty. 

ummed & skirled & bounded.* 


Another may be looked npon as almost the model of one of 
those pictures, hung by onr great modem Poet upon the walls of 
the Palace of Art. 


One was the reapers at their sultry toil. 

In front they bound the sheaves. Behind 
Were realms of upland, prodigal in oil, 

And hoary to the wind. 

In the oilier compartments were represented a siege, a court of 
justice, the ploughing of a field, the attack of a lion on a herd, 
“ dance \ n a C0 Pse. It will be at once evident that even at that 
» curly period the aim of the Greek artist was to ‘ hold the mirror * 
up to Nature and human life; to reproduce common tilings, trust- 
ing solely to truth, and the mode of composition for pleasing 


. * 1 561 * 5 ^ 2 - We introduce our readers to the most recent attempt 

o translate the untransiateable, that by Mr. Newman. The sole merit of the 
peculiar unrhymed metre which he has chosen is, that it admits of a more literal 
ana complete rendering than is attainable under more difficult conditions. Its 
Hit ofHU^ath 18 ’ U 19 38 iuca P able of elevation or dignity as the Trochaic 

March, 1861 . K 
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Now as in literature, so too in art, the aim of the East was 
entirely opposed to thifr nature painting tendency. — The eastern 
artist loved to create forms transcendent above man — to translate 
such ideas as those of un reached repose, of imperturbable -calm, 
of eternal duration, into shapes, colossal and magnificent indeed, 
but of a set and rigid conventionality. Occasionally, as in As- 
syria, they even sought the aid of allegory. t 

Man's head for wisdom and all cunning flatus 
Of intellectual might; the lion’s limbs 
Speak massive strength ; the wings ubiquity ; 

The whole, a giant both to will and ao.* 

Their desire was, in short, not to please, but to overawe the 
imagination, and to this day what has survived of their work 
retains its ancient power of doing so. Is it possible that the 
nation, which in its infancy found delight in such pictures as 
those engraved on the shield, was, within any appreciable degree 
of relationship, (for we hold that we are all children of 
Adam,) connected with the nation which designed the Sphynx ? 

Turn now to the third point — their social life — best shown in 
their treatment of’ women, and the differences between the two 
will be yet more glaring. Ulysses is supposed to be dead — would 
be held as deceased even by English law. Yet Penelope is no 
chattel belonging to her husband’s family; neither is she hand- 
ed over to the eldest surviving brother ; «nor is her influence 
limited to such as she might exert within a seraglio. She is 
regent in open day ; and though it is certainly expected that 
a rich young widow, who holds so important a position in the 
world, will not abide in widowhood, yet she has free range of • 
choice among the numerous suitors of her own degree. The posi- 
tion of a woman supposed to be a widow was manifestly not 7 an 
unpleasant one. Or let us take the instance of a woman unmar- 
ried and perhaps eighteen years old. Nausicaa not only goes with 
her maidens into the country unattended, but when there, wit h a 
dignity and composure which prove that she was not overstep- 
ping the recognized limits of maiden liberty, tenders her father’s 
hospitality to a stranger, whose only introduction is a some- 
what rude, though unintentional interruption of her amusements. 
Even the authoresses of the Timely Retreat might find some- 
thing to envy in this freedom. She then ventures upon banter, 
and demands 'salvage’ of the man whom she pretends she has 
saved from drowning. The pleasing picture is marred by a 
single blot, and we have not to look far to find this too repro- 
duced*in modern Society. She fears that if she enters the city 
with Ulysses, censorious^ tongues will put it about that she is 


Prize Poem, Nineveh. Rugby, 1857. 
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gomg to be married to him. 'They will sav who is this tall 
and handsome stranger with Nausicaa? Surely she is going to 
become his bride. Truly she has picked np some gallant from afar 

rT;' 6 f • h, ? ! or , SOme has come down to 

wed her Better it were if she found a husband from abroad, since 
verily she looks dow|} upon her Phoeacian suitors, though thev 

l f e man J f‘ u° l ble "d ThUS ShaH 1 COme t0 ‘hsgrace, aiid^deed^ 
I myself should be indignant with any one who would so act ’ 
It will scarcely be believed that this is only a literal transla- 
tion of the lines * in which Homer conveys the sentiments 
passing through Nausicaa s mind upon the subject. The sequel 
is that her father rebukes her lor a breach of hospitality 
in not having brought her friend home in her own company. 
I his simple story speaks volumes for the liberty permitted to 
the unmarried maidens of that period. Of widows we have 
already spoken Nor were wives worse off. The farewell of 
Hector to Andromache, perfect as poetry, is from this point of 
view valuable also as history. Gladstone truly writes, the 
‘ general tone ol the relations of husband and wile in the Horn 
‘ erlc P° e ™ s 18 thoroughly natural : it is full of dignif y and warmth : 

a sort of noble deference, reciprocally adjusted according to the 
' position of the giver and the receiver, prevails on cither side 
| wlU venture to ad<fc it is full also of delicacy,' And no-ain 
‘ “ IS , on confidence exchanged between them, and the lovino- 
liberty of advice and exhortation from the one to the other" 
1 he Greeks moreover were all monogamists, nor was conenbk 
nage a recognised institution among them. At any rate it is 
certain that it was never allowed within the precincts of the 
family. ' When Laertes purchased Eurvclea, wo are told that he 
never attempted to make her his concubine, anticipatin'' the re- 
‘ sentment of his wife.' ■ (Vol. II, 498) War was doubtless in this re- 
spect woman’s greatest enemy : she then became the prey of the 
strongest.— Briseus thewidow of a prince, is tlms compelled to share 
the bed of Achilles: nor is this matter made much betforbv Glad- 
stone, who defines her position as that of ' bride elect.’ But 
we must, separate between f he danger and suffering which Uni- 
term ly dogs the weak in times of violence, most of all too, after 
the sack of a city, and what belongs fo the time of Horner, in 
particular. It is also well worthy of remark that the deity who, 
after Jupiter, stands first in Homer’s estimation, is a goddess, 
Minerva. Lastly, the respect with which Helen was treated, and 
the delicate avoidance of all unpleasant topics ir, her presence, has 
frequently been noticed, though it has never been traced "with a 
more loving and tender pencil than Gladstone’s. Indeed he 
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takes a view of her character not unlike that taken by softie of 
the enthusiasts of Waterloo Place with respect to their fallen 
sisters in London * She is drawn as the prototype of our mo- 
dern Traviatasi Plucked as brands from- the burning, they are 
treated as though the fire through which they have passed 
has been beneficial. Their fall has r developed interesting 
traits, which are wanting in the dull common place character 
of self-supporting virtue. Surely Gladstone has fallen inlo a some- 
what similar error when he winds up a very beautiful analysis 
of Helen’s character, as conceived by Homer, with the following 
sentence : ‘ In the whole circle of the classical literature, there is 
4 nothing that approaches so nearly to what Christian theology 
1 would term a sense of sin, as the humble demeanor and the self- 
* denouncing, self-stabbing language of the Argive Helen.’ Vol.lll. 
p. 612. We see then that women in the earliest ag^ of Greece, in 
every possible position, — whether that of maid, wife, widow, or 
wife eloped, — enjoyed an amount of consideration,* respect and 
freedom, the parallel to which is only to be found among Teutonic 
and Christian nations. An appeal to all history, and to our own 
present experience,' is sufficient to point the contrast between 
such a relation of the sexes as we have just described, and the 
degradation under which women have ever been depressed even 
among those oriental nations, furthest advanced as regards other 
tests of civilization. * 

We hope that we have both explained our .meaning clearly, 
and made out our case. Gladstone refers 'the origin of the Greeks 
directly to the East. It has been shown from their earliest 
record, that, even in their infancy, their aim and practice, 
with regard to three most characteristic points, were wide as the 
poles from those then and since obtaining in the East. Further, 
Gladstone finds elements of revealed tradition, also derived from 
the East, in Greek mythology. We have given the train of 
argument which leads us to disagree with him. Yet we confess 
our great obligations to the work, and have, in fact, drawn our 
principal arguments against the conclusions urged in it from the 
armoury supplied by it. Indeed if our arrow were not fledged with 
feathers from the eagle’s wing it would be idle to aim at the 
eagle. — With respect to two of our great living critics, are we not 
then justified in asserting that the only portion of their books for 
which we are not thankful, is the purpose for which they were 
written ? 

If we turn to living historians wc find the same tendency to 
paradox. ‘Froude’s palimpsest’ is known to all. But it has not 

# The error of these moon-light Missions, have been constantly exposed in the 
Saturday Review. 
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perhaps been so' generally noticed that the wittiest, severest and 
most vigorous article that has appeared for years, was devoted to 
its confutation in the ‘Edinburgh/ for July 1858. Froude has been 
justly called by no less an authority than Kingsley, ‘ the greatest 
living master of English prose/* He is also a master accom- 
plished in. the sophistical art of instilling impressions far 
stronger tljan are warranted by facts, even as related by himself, 
of conveying, by implication and choice of ambiguous language, 
more than he directly states. Few readers therefore will not be 
glad that so strong an antidote has been provided for them. 

But neither history nor review guide us to any conclusive 
settlement of the point at issue between them, the character 
of Henry VIII. The* review is simply negative, and Froude 
in this respect stands upon vantage ground. He has a 
right to urge against those who refuse to accept his esti- 
mate of that monarch, the inconsistency of their own concep- 
tions. He may plead that though it may be difficult to recon- 
cile his view with certain facts, yet that at any rate it is not self- 
cou tradictory. A theory is not only more philosophic, but 
more likely to bfe true, which only presupposes* that a few facts 
have been misinterpreted or misstated, than one, by which two 
or more ideas of the same person, mutually destructive of each 
other, are held at one and the same time. And that the latter 
is a true description of the view commonly held concerning this 
king and his age cannot well be denied. In it are included, 
first, the bluff king Htfl — the John Bull of that period — a 
conception perhaps derived from Holbein as much as from his- 
tory : then the student of belles lettres and friend of Wolsey, the 
chivalrous rival of Francis I, the knight unequalled in the lists, 
the hero of the field of Cloth of Gold. Then there is the hard- 
working man of business. With these must be fused not only the 
Blue-beard of our infancy, but also the bloodthirsty tyrant, the 
murderer of Cromwell, of the Countess of Salisbury and of Surrey. 
Again, room must be found, on the one hand, for the high 
spirit and patriotic energy, which (in HallanPs words) broke the 
chain of superstition, and burst asunder the prison gates, and 
* to which the Reformation and Protestant liberty of thought are 
due ; and on the other hand, for a capricious and cruel intolerance 
with which the royal writer of an eloquent pamphlet* in defence 
of the Papal supremacy, sent More and Fisher to the scaffold for 
refusing to sign a test, in which that supremacy was deduced 
directly from the devil. A less personal, but hardly less difficult, 
contrast is to be found in oppressive statutes, repudiation of loans, 

* In the article on Sir Walter Raleigh. Miscellanies, Vol. I. 
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and bloody vagrancy acts, on the one side, and in*a content on the 
other side, so general, that no wide advantage was taken of the 
opportunities offered for a national insurrection by a great religious 
crisis, amongst a people who, if the common view be correct, were 
labouring under an intolerable tyranny — a tyranny, too, supported 
in entire absence of its necessary prop anc^engine, a large standing 
army. It is clear that the monarch and men, of whom we hold 
vaguely such irreconcileable ideas, arejiot really understood by us at 
all. Fronde’s solution is sweeping enough, consisting in an eutiic 
reversal of the popular conception of Henry. Looking on his whole 
career, posterity has been led to think that the good that resub 
ted from his reign was wholly independent of his will — the evil 
was all his own. A man of hot passions, and sudden, violent 
resentments, he allowed neither Pope, nor wife, nor friend, nor 
servant to stand in the way of their gratification. It has been 
stated above that this view appears to us to be tantamount only 
to a confession of ignorance. Yet we would sooner so confess 
our ignorance, than adopt the theory which Froude would subs- 
titute for it. A more complete metamorphosis cannot well be 
imagined. Henry is transformed into a cool* wise, farseeing 
pilot of the reformation, through the storms and sunken rocks 
which encountered it at its outset. Nothing but the force of his 
character, ruthlessly cutting away, root and branch, all that 
might in any way impede, or precipitate its progress, could have 
tided England over the crisis. A man of natural feeling would 
have been unequal to the task. The immolation, upon the altar 
of public duty, of five wives, of two prime ministers, of much of 
the best blood of his realm, of Potestant friends who are danger- 
ous only because they outrun the national movement, of catholic 
friends who are dangerous only because they lag behind it, would 
have been too heavy a demand upon any man not specially gifted. 
Accordingly the story of his life proves that Henry was provi- 
dentially blessed with a physical temperament cold to an almost 
unexampled degree. Desire, love, and friendship were mere names 
to him, compared with this sense of royal responsibility. ‘ Dri- 
‘ ven/ indeed, * by a tragical necessity’* (of providing an 
heir to the crown) ‘ he looked on matrimony as an indifferent 
‘ official act which his duty required at the moment. ’t ( He 
' regarded a queen as part of the state furniture existing* only to 
' be the mother of his children.’! His heart (in the vulgar 
phrase). was in the wrong place. But in this frigidity of feel- 
ing lay his strength. For he was thus enabled to bring England 

* Vol. III. p. 261. ~ 

t Vol. II. p. 508. 

X f T ol. IV. p, 132. 
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to the haven where she would be : to carry the commonwealth 
safely through to the goal on which his eyes and the eyes of the 
nation, were set, as little deterred by the numerous victims with 
whom his path was, ‘ inevitably' strewn, as the car ofJugger- 
nauth itself* The summary given by Froude of the character 
of his minister Cromwe\J is far more applicable to his conception 
of Cromwell's master. For it need hardly be observed that, if so 
trenchant a policy, as is therein described, could be carried on 
during eight most eventful years, without the King's dictation, 
the theory, which would look upon the king as the ruling spirit 
of the age, falls to pieces of itself. 

‘ lie had taken upon himself a task beyond the ordinary 
‘ strength of man, and he supported his weakness by a detormina- 
f tion which imitated the unbending fixity of a law of nature. 
‘ He pursued an object, the excellence of which, as his mind saw 
‘ it, transcended all other considerations, the freedofn of England 
‘ and the destruction of idolatry : and those who from any motive, 
‘ noble oi 4 base, pious or impious, crossed his path, he crushed, 
‘ and passed on over their bodies.' Vol III. p. 225. 

A parallel passage to be more directly referred to Henry, is to 
be found in the reflection on Fisher's Execution. Yol II. p'. 373. 

1 Poor human nature presses blindly forward with the burden 
‘ which is laid updn it, tossing aside the obstacles in its path with 
‘ a recklessness, which. in calmer hours it would fear to think of.’ 
And again Yol IY. pp. 116-17. 122. • 

i Justice was the ruling principle of Henry's conduct ; but it 
‘ was justice without mercy.' ‘ The traitor, though bis crime 
‘ was consecrated by the most devoted sense of duty, was dis- 
* missed, without a pang of compunction, to carry his appeal 
‘before another tribunal.’ ‘The nation, grown familiar with 
‘ executions, ceased to he disturbed at spectacles, which formed, 
‘ after all, but a small portion of their daily excitements and 
‘ interests.' 

It is not intended to offer more than a few remarks, suggested 
by the perusal of a history pervaded with this paradox. First, 
we are asked to exchange our old image of the hasty capricious 
*and impetuous Tudor tyrant for an incarnation of a passionless 
inexorable Destiny. Such a hero may suit the taste of Carlyle and 
his last, though not least extravagant, disciple. But we venture to 
affirm, that ordinary readers will not how down before an idol which 
presents so few real features of warm flesh and blood. — The, repre- 
sentation we have given of the new portrait is in no way over- 
coloured. Apart from our few quotations, a yet more confident 
appeal might be made to the general impression left upon the mind 
hy dwelling upon it. All that may fell in favour of his personal 
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character, is carefully brought before us. Yet signs of compunction 
or grief for the necessary victims are few indeed. It ms < a 
‘special act of clemency J when More was doomed to the block 
instead of the gibbet. More's acceptance of this ‘ tender mercy’ 
is characteristic. ‘ God bless all my posterity fromsuch par- 
‘ dons.'* * * § No response was made to Orqmwell, when be sent f a 
‘ more passionate appeal than is often read in those days of haugh, 

‘ ty endurance.'-}* The most affecting letter ev>er penned by woman 
is that from Anne Boleyn to the king.J She was the only wo- 
man he ever loved. § Yet he remarried the day after her exe- 
cution. ‘ Fisher, bishop of Rochester, was past 80, v *bhe Coun- 
tess of Salisbury not less advanced in years, when they were led 
to the scaffold. Our readers have the option of referring nume- 
rous acts such as these to a man so thoroughly engrossed in a 
nob‘e purpose, that he sacrifices to its accomplishment, or to an 
austere sense t>f justice, his own feelings, which, by a fortunate 
providence, are naturally thin and chill ; or to a man in whom 
old affection and natural sentiment are obliterated by immediate 
resentment. Looking at the question a priori and setting the 
evidence aside for a moment, most people will hold that, of the 
two, the latter is the interpretation more consistent with human 
nature. 

But there is a radical error in the mode in which the events 
of the reign are handled by Fronde. He ,does not observe the 
golden rule, which holds no less in reading the deeds of men of 
action thau the opinions of men of letters. He does not inter- 
pret his hero by himself. lie fails to illustrate the course taken 
by him on one occasion by his conduct in any similar conjunc- 
ture. There could not well be a graver omission in treating of 
a reign, in which divorces, executions, and changes of ministry 
repeat themselves within such narrow intervals. It is true that a 
chain is no stronger than its weakest part. One link being broken, 
the remainder is valueless. But accumulative evidence is not 
fairly described as a chain. It should rather be compared to a 
number of separate lines converging on a common centre. They 
must be looked at together, or the force of their tendency is missed. 
But Froude on the contrary behaves much like a skilful barristers 


* Vol. II. p. 378. 

f Vol.HI. p. 521. 

j Vol, II. p. 480. and Hume Vol. II. Note 9. — In the first edition Fromle 
characterizes this letter as ‘unbecoming* — In the second he appends a note, 
in which he states that the more he examines it, the more he doubts its authen- 
ticity. But he allows that he has no good reason for this doubt. Probably, thy 
longer he looked at it, the more awkward he found it in connection with bis 
theory. 

§ rAccording to Froude. Vol. IV. p. 132. 
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when there is a mass of circumstantial evidence lying against his 
client. He shows how each fact, taken singly, may carry a different 
construction from that put upon it by the opposite side. But he 
does his best to avoid and ignore the concurrent bearing of all 
the circumstances, taken together. It may be remarked that in 
this point of view ther§ is some policy shown in the choice of 
the moment at which the history commences, and in its publica- 
tion in separate volumes. It would have been difficult to defend 
the tactics, principles and benevolences of Wolsey’s administra- 
tion, or to reconcile them with the idea of a paternal government. 
And the case of Anne Boleyn was laid down before the reader, 
entirely isolated from its parallels. Once indeed, when the cloud is 
gathering. over the fifth marriage, the historian ‘involuntarily 
‘ pauses/* But it is only for the cn unciation of a sentiment. 1 1 c 

calls attention to the ‘symmetry’*!* which Jhad marked Henry’s 
domestic troubles. Catharine of Arragon, a foreign Catholic, and 
divorced, is balanced by Anne of Clcves, a foreign Protestant, also 
divorced. Anne Boleyn, an English Protestant and beheaded, is 
balanced by Catharine Howard, an English Catholic, also beheaded. 
The degrees of misery arc, as it were, shaded off, vm either side, from 
the central Jane Seymour, who died a Queen on her bed, through 
the neutral tints of divorce, to the deep shadows of violent death. 
We do not admire Hie figure ; and plead guilty to having drawn 
out the metaphor in .order to show our dislike to it. But we 
think that it might, at any late, have led its author to observe 
that there was a corresponding ‘symmetry' of revolutions and 
executions. The divorce of the Catholic Queen led to the fall 
of Wolsey, the Catholic minister, and the deaths of More, Fisher, 
and many others. The divorce of the Protestant Queen, led to 
the fall and execution of a yet greater than Wolsey, the Protes- 
tant minister, Cromwell, to the rise of Gardiner, and to the 
deaths of the protestant preachers, Barnes, Gerard, and Jerome. 
The relatives of Anno Boleyn seem to have saved themselves by 
a participation in her trial and sentence. But, in order to be 
sure of catching the right man, Henry executed no fewer than 
lour. And Hume not unnaturally attributes the attainder of* 
••Norfolk, and the execution of the accomplished Surrey to the frail- 
ty of Catharine Howard. It may be that the periods at which* it 
was requisite to ‘spur on flagging reformers/ by a persecution 
of the Catholics, coincided with the periods at which Henry 
had a personal quarrel with the latter party. It may be that 
the periods at which it was requisite ‘to hold back ardent 
‘ reformers/ by the strong bits of stake and scaffold, coincided*with 
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the periods at which Henry had discarded his Protestant wives. 
But there are few, who, dwelling on the ‘ symmetry’ of his 
career, will not think that the relation between Henry’s private 
life on the one hand, and these religious and political persecutions 
on the other, more nearly resembled that of occasion and its use, 
if not of cause and effect, than that of meye coincidence. Froude 
indeed allows the existence of a single link between his public acts 
and domestic sorrows, and one only* It waa the ardent desire 
of the nation that an heir to the throne should be born. To 
this Henry sacrificed his love for Catharine and his devotion to 
Rome. And it is hinted, though hardly expressed, $iat his dis- 
appointment at the miscarriage of Anne Boleyn in the case of a 
male child, caused the low beginnings of an estrangement in the 
breast of the patriotic monarch. Nor even after Edward’s birth, 
was ‘one fragile life sufficient for the satisfaction of the people. 
f The universal demand for a Duke of York was the sole motive 
4 that constrained him into re-entering a state, in which every 

* experiment was but a new misfortune.’ On one of these latter 
occasions indeed lie lost no time about it. ‘ Anne of Cleves 
‘ being pensioned off, the King married without delay or circum- 
‘ stance, Catharine, the daughter of Lord Edmund Howard.’ 
Indeed the whole history is marred by one great deficiency. 
Froude possesses imagination, sentiment, love of research, and 
eloquence in the highest degree. But b e lacks, what great 
English authors rarely la^k, humour. Whenever the reader 
smiles, it is at the author, never with him. An illustration will 
convey our meaning better than pages of metaphysics. He 
desires to prove that the divorce of Anne of Cleves, was looked 
upon as a right and proper act in Europe. In support of this 
view, he quotes the following accounts of the reception of the 
tidings by Francis I, and the Emperor Charles Y. ‘ Sir Edward 

* Karne made the communication to Francis, prefacing his story 
‘ with the usual prelude of the succession, and the anxiety of the 
9 country that the king should have more children. Even at that 
4 point Francis started, expecting that something serious was to 
4 follow. Sir Edward went on to say that the examination of the 

4 king’s marraige was submitted to the clergy. 44 What” he said •, 
4 44 the matrimony made with the queen that now is ?” then he 
4 fetched a great sigh and spake no more till the conclusion, when 
4 he answered 44 he could nor would take any other opinion of his 
4 44 highness, but as his loving brother or friend should do. For the 
4 44 particular matter his highness* conscience was judge therein .” > 

4 The. Emperor,’ wrote the resident Pate, 4 when I declared my 
4 commission gave me good air — saving that suddenly as I touched 
‘ th%> pith of the matter, thereupon he steadfastly cast his eye 
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< upon me a pretty while, and then interrupting me demanded 
‘ what the causes were of the doubts concerning the marriage 

* with the daughter of Cleves. At the end, he contented himself 

* with expressing his confidence that as the king was wise, he 

* was sure he would do nothing which should not be to the 
f discharge of his conscience and the tranquillity of his realm.* 
Vol. III. u. 513-14. 

Surely the contrary inference is to he drawn from these minute 
narratives. It would appear that a trial of Henry by his peers 
would have resulted in a verdict not very dissimilar from that 
passed by posterity upon this point. Francis, exclaiming ‘what 
the wife that now is* and Charles looking his informant steadily 
in the face, both alluding with scarcely covert irony to Henry’s 
connubial conscience, are not bad representatives of the feelings 
roused at the present moment by Froude’s elaborate defence of 
his hero’s married life. A very slight modicum of humorous 
perception would also have saved him from such sentences as 
these. 

‘ It was not that he was loose and careless in act or word. But 
‘ there was a business-like habit of proceeding Rbout him, which 
‘ penetrated through all his words and actions, and may have made 
‘ him as a husband, one of the most intolerable that ever vexed 
‘and fretted the soul of woman.’ Vol. IV. p. 13*2. 

‘ It would have been well for Henry VIII. if he could have 
‘ lived in a world in which won en could have been dispensed with ; 

* so ill, in all his relations*with them, he succeeded. With men he 
‘ could speak the right word, lie could do the right thing ; with 
‘ womeu, he seemed to be under a fatal necessity of mistake.’ Vol. 
I. p. 459. 

Tfte best argument in the world could hardly stand against 
so fatally ridiculous a sentiment as the last. 

It is with much diffidence that we hazard a criticism on so 
beautiful a style. Yet, perhaps, had the author been possessed 
of more humour, a larger proportion of simple English idiom 
would be found infused into what is now a perfect model of uni- 
form stateliness, and of earnestness sustained throughout at a 
* noble pitch. 

Concerning Froude’s general estimate of England under the 
Tudors, we would only remark, that though it must be con- 
ceded that the picture is painted e?i content de rose, yet he 
compels our attention to a fact which his critics often seen) to for- 
get. If the Government was unenlightened, the snbjects were 
in a no less dark state. Men living in the days after Adam Smith 
are hardly able t6 conceive the days before that greatest of re- 
volutionists. In the Tudor times, feudal and traditionary privileges 
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still survived ; and the people could scarcely have been rendered 
miserable by the non-fulfilment of wants and hopes, which could 
hardly even have crossed their dreams. Many laws and customs, 
which now wear the aspect of intolerable limitations of common 
liberty, or of proofs of a partial class-legislation, may then have 
appeared to be only in strict consonance .with the natural order 
of things. 

But enough has been written to indicate the grounds on which 
rests our original assertion, that as in the great critical works of 
the day, so in this popular history, though there is much to 
interest, there is little to convince. The world delights in the 
book, declining only what it was written to enforce. But let us 
turn now from the neophyte in Hero-worship to the hierophant 
of the creed. “ Audi f acinus major is abolltc” 

It has become a mere commonplace to say, that no living- 
thinker has stamped his own genius so indelibly upon the litera- 
ture of this century as Carlyle. His power of imaginative and 
humorous sympathy, penetrates so deeply into motives and 
character, that, whether in history or in biography, he always 
seems (if we may adopt his own pregnant phrase) 1 * to be fashion- 
ing from the heart outwards, not from the skin inwards. And 
part of the truth contained in the commonplace is, that ever since 
the publication of his works, it has been the habit of all historians 
and critics (save those who were then past« growing) at any rate 
to attempt to do the same* It is due to his influence that the 
brilliant antithetical mode of portraiture is no longer admired, as 
a sufficient rendering of men or of generations of men. Such bio- 
graphies, as those which would analyze Bacon's career upon the 
guiding principle that ho was “the wisest, brightest, meanest of 
mankind," — such descriptions as those which would characterize 
the Puritan as f made up of two different men' — such pictures as 
would represent the Court of Friedrich Wilhelm as f Hell, and 
himself the most execrable of fiends, a cross between Moloch 
and Puck' — such criticisms as those which would ascribe the 
merits of a biography to the weaknesses and follies of its author- 
such interpretations as those which would stigmatize an epoch as 
( marked by an abandonment of the attributes of humanity' — - *• 
or a religion, however false, as ‘ mere quackery, priestcraft and 
‘ dupery/ are now rated at their real value. They may be ac- 
cepted as rhetorical figures, but they do not account for any 
thing at all. They arc mere pointed summaries of superficial 
contrasts. An epigram may be, so to speak, a key to a panora- 
ma. It is but a slight contribution towards a true picture . The style 

* Employed ill contracting Shakspeare with Stoll. Miscellanies Vol. IV 
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may be said to have perished with its greatest master, Macaulay. 
And perhaps the change which has passed over the tone of our best 
history, criticism and biography, could not be illustrated better 
than by a comparison between that author’s sparkling article 
upon Boswell and Johnson, and Carlyle’s essay upon the same 
men. And the change is solely owing, not to any direct attack, 
but to the silent example of Carlyle, combined with the growing 
admiration which his labours in this direction have, of late years, 
generally commanded. For, 

As when a painter poring on a face 
Divinely, through all hindrance, finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 

The shape and colour of a mind and life, 

Lives for his children, ever at its best 
And fullest— 

Even so will noble men and deeds f speak in the silence,’ and 
haunt the memory of any reader who lias taken the trouble 
to master Carlyle’s conception of them. 

But there is another aspect of Carlyle’s influence upon the 
world both of writers and readers, which it ^difficult to convey 
in any except vague language, but which is not the less real on 
that account. What lias been termed f the mystery of the 
Universe,’ impresses his mind with a wonder, awe and reverence, 
to which it is difficult, to find a parallel even among our greatest 
poets. In simpler, though far less, comprehensive language, 
‘the mystery of the Universe’ is the relation of man to cir- 
cumstance. To many, Carlyle has succeeded in imparting some 
portion of his own deep feeling upon this subject. Still more 
strongly does he impress an unshaken belief in the reality, force, 
and dignity of human character and human life : a faith, in 
other words, on man’s triumph over circumstance, a denial of 
his slavery to fate. Upon this subject, Buckle and Carlyle take 
their stand at opposite extremes. Buckle regards man as the 
mere creature of external influences, as clay plastic to the hands 
of time and nature. Carlyle holds up the spirit of man as 
casting the world in what mould it wills. The former represents 
'man, as at best one of many instruments blindly contributing to- 
wards results ; concordant indeed with the general laws of social 
order and progress, but of which he is the while himself uncon- 
scious. The latter loves to show how great men have determined 
the course of a nation’s history. Carlyle writes in the Volumes 
before us, and in all places : * f Every original man is worthy of 

* For instance in the Lectures, page 1, and passim ‘ For, as I take it, univer- 
sal history, the history of what man has accompli>hed in this world, is at bottom 
the history of the great men who have worked there.’ 
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' notice— nay, in the long run, who and what else is?' Himself 
deficient in the faculty of generalization, (and- in this deficiency 
lies his main weakness in history,) he not only finds no interest 
in the development of large principles and wide tendencies, in 
the record of abstract society, or in the onward march of civili- 
zation, but, in passages too numerous to qpiote, even reviles such 
imagined discoveries as mere ‘ delusions, froth and windbags/ 
Whereas to Buckle it is a matter of congratulation that no indi- 
vidual aberration, no single career, however energetic, is ulti- 
mately of more real effect in disturbing the fixed laws of human 
progress, than a shooting star is of effect in disturbing the ordain- 
ed revolution of the planet. It would be out of place here to draw 
out the contrast into finer detail. Nor is it for us to attempt to 
reconcile, or to take up any position betwixt the two. Yet the 
memories of many readers of the History of Civilization, may 
have reverted with no slight gratitude, from the cold logical 
chain and practical Fatalism, in which Buckle would bind down 
our views of the Universe, to the deeper poetic instinct and the 
glowing thought and utterance, with which the Lectures on 
Heroes and Hero-worship were animated. 

And the old power is every where present in the history of 
Frederick the Great. Nevertheless we cannot but regret that it 
was ever written. In the first place we lament so large an out- 
lay of labour and power upon the objects, to which the two 
volumes already published are mainly devoted. It is said that 
the popularity of the work in Germany is unexampled. But most 
English readers must be affected by the chapters which describe 
the various members of the line of Bradenburg, with a sense of 
weariness similar to that which may have come over them in a 
historical portrait gallery at Versailles. Occasionally they were 
arrested by some touch in some portrait, the evidence of a mas- 
ter’s hand. But, altogether, in the whole range of the self 
inflicted misery involved in regular sight seeing, hardly any pen- 
ance has been found more tedious and exhausting In the 
same way, while heartily acknowledging the skill with which 
some of the likenesses have been struck off, we do not care 
enough about the house of the Hohenzollerns to find interest 
in a long gallery* of its members. Some of the sketches too 
are marred by an extreme latitudinarianism of sentiment. One 
of the bestf is that of the first Friedrich Wilhelm, the great 
Kiirfarst. It is a most spirited likeness and strikes the imagina- 
tion with no common strength. He is to ordinary apprehension 
guilty of a base desertion of his allies at a critical conjuncture. 


* It occupies more than 300 pages of the first volume, 
t Book III. Chap. 18. 
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But a man of such energy is only to be charged with * * * § advancing 
( in circuits — spirally — face now to West now to East, but with 
« his own reasonable aim sun-clear to him all the while/* Truly, in 
these latter dispensations, Force is gradually supplanting Charity 
in her office of covering sins. We may sympathise fully with 
the tenets of a f muscular Christianity / but it is rather more 
difficult to find comfort in a gospel of muscle only. 

Graver 'exception must be taken to the delineation of the 
main figure in these volumes, Friedrich Wilhelm, the father of 
Frederick the Great. It has been hinted above, that the doctrine 
of Hero worship may be looked upon as a sound outpost against 
the inroads of fatalism. And therefore it is most deplorable, that 
its strongest advocates should throw discredit upon the truth 
contained in it, by a suicidal choice of their heroes. When 
Friedrich Wilhelm follows Henry VIII, 'Ecce iterum CrispinuB* 
is the natural cry of all, save the most esoteric disciples of the 
school. 

It is indeed to be at once conceded that Carlyle has converted 
the lay figure, to which Macaulay affixed the label quoted above, 
into a breathing human being, of intense* but inarticulate 
affections; but also one of rigid views and most narrow sympa- 
thies — one to whom every whim was law, and whose whims were 
either born of a natural caprice, enhanced by long habit of 
absolute power, or insidiously instilled by enemies, thinly masked 
as boon companions. Why ihould jve set such a man upon a 
pedestal at all? It is true, and Carlyle makes the most of the 
fact, that he was a faithful husband in days when such royal 
fidelity was rare, in the days of the first Georges, Czar Peter, 
and Augustus ‘ the physically strong/ . But never did a man 
more thoroughly 

Compound for sins he was inclined to, 

By damning those he had namind to. 

It is true that he was thrifty. And thrift may be, as one of 
our old friends Sauerteig or Smelfungus is made to maintain, f 
‘ at the bottom of all Empires/ But is it thrift or a low and 
^mean avarice when royalty starves its family , % and when it 
entertains its guests at a cost of 900 L but directs that it be given 
out that it has been done at a cost of 5,000 /.§ And is much 
gained by the whitewash, in the literal sense, thrown over this 
transaction. 'Alas! yes, a kind of lie or fib — white fib or even 


* Vol I. p. 349. 

t VoL I. 422. 

t Vol. II. 309. 

§ Vol. I. 459. 
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f S va y — the pinch of thrift compelling.’* * * § This may he a hu- 
morous appreciation of the king’s motives, but in what sense 
is it a justification ? 

Again it may he true that he had the interests of his country 
at heart. But it must he remarked, that neither the avaricious 
accumulation of treasure, nor the tyranny f shown in the erec- 
tion of Berlin and the Stettin fortifications nor the importation 
of tall soldiers, impress us with the idea* of any nobility of 
sentiment in this direction. His intentions were, without 
doubt, according to his lights, good; but his lights were of 
the dimmest description, not such as emanate from the stuff 
that heroes are made of. Kidnapping tall privates may be 
described as f the polishing of a stanza’ — { the creation of a 
city upon a marsh, by means of money wrung from unwilling 
citizens, as the ' annihilation of wreck and rubbish’ — § avarice 
as thrift; hut no obliquity of phrase can invest such courses 
of action, even for a moment, with the dignity of true patriot- 
ism. 

Lastly we are told with variety and iteration, which are almost 
wearisome, that h£ was c of intellect, slow but' true and deep, 
f with terrible earthquakes and poetic fires lying under it.’ 
f Amiable Orson, true to the heart, though terrible when too 
‘ much put upon !’ To all this we can only reply, that, as re- 
gards his heart, the volumes before us teem with evidence of the 
orsonism or brutality. Bnt the traces of amiability are faint 
ami rare. Yet f he had fountains of" tears withal hidden in 
‘ the rocky heart of him, not suspected by every one.’|| And such 
come to the surface when he hears of the decease of George ; 
when he meets his son at Ciistrin, for the first time after he had 
sentenced him to death ; and, specially, on his own truly pathetic, 
though in some degree whimsical, deathbed. He had thorough- 
ly alienated the affections of his children, but it would have 
been strange if they had not forgiven him then. Of his intel- 
lect we have already conveyed our opinion. It may be added, 
that for many years of his life, partly, from a constitutional ten- 
dency to hypochondria, partly, it must be suspected, from his habits 
of constant fuddling, he was a slave and prey to violent fancies. 
During this period, he was but as a pipe on which men like 
Seckendorf and Grumkow could play what stop they pleased ; or 
in Carlyle’s own language, he was the main figure in an ‘ en- 


* Vol. I. 459. 

t Vol. II. 356-58. 

t Vol. I. 461. 

§ Vol. II. 358. 

I! Vol. It. 14. 
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' chanted dance, of a well-intentioned ltoyal Bear with poetic tem- 
' perament, piped to by two black artists/* We do not deny 
that the spectacle is a pitiable one, or that it is presented before 
us with true tragic power. We complain that a man, in truth 
so weak, should be held up as admirable for vigour of purpose. 
There is no more fatal cpnfusion than that, by which tile spurious 
power gained in going with the torrent, is identified with the 
genuine strength displayed in stemming it.f 
Above all, wo are at issue with Carlyle as regards the effect, 
which an 'apprenticeship* under such a father, exercised upon 
the character . of thg son. He looks upon it as a model of 
Spartan training, producing Spartan virtues, and as the key 
to Fredericks future greatness. We should conclude front 
the evidence he lays before us, that the Crown Prince was natural- 
ly warm-hearted and open both in friendship and antipathy; 
but that the cruel and bigoted discipline to which he was 
subjected, drove him, first, into rebellion and unconcealed licen- 
tiousness, and finally, when lie had been taught by his narrow 
escape from death the futility of resistance, into a profound 
hypocrisy, and a* chilling disregard to the feelings of others. lie 
became hard and callous. At the instance of his sister Wilhel- 
mina, he was released from exile and confinement at Custrin, 
on the occasion of her wedding. Wilhelmina was warmly 
attached to him. Sim is the witty, though sometimes flippant 
chronicler of their lives, and I ad beema sharer in all their early 
torments. Yet he responds to her eager welcome witli a cold- 
ness which, under all the circumstances, can only be charac- 
terized as heartless indifference. { He became a hypocrite. 
This is hardly denied : but hypocrisy in a hero is rebaptized 
as 'Loyalty to f'act;^ or, in another place, as 'the art of 
‘ wearing among his fellow-creatures a polite cloak of darkness. ’ 

1 gradually he became master of it as few men are — a man 
' impregnable to the intrusion of human curiosity, able to look 
' cheerily into the eyes of men and talk in a social way, face to 
'face, and yet continue intrinsically invisible to them. * Nor 
can we detect any 'scorn of mendacity *|| in the manner in 
p which he exercised the faculty so developed. On the contrary, in 
the relations of the two, after these lessons had been learnt, the 

# Vol. II. 316. 
t Compare Shakspeare’s 

% ‘ Give me that man 

Who is not passion’s slave: and I will wear him 
‘ In my heart’s heart — yea, in my heart of hearts ’ 
t Vol. II, 360-5. 

§ Vol. II. 338. 

II Vol. II. 333. 

M Ancjr, 1861 , 
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* histrionic talents’ of the son contrasted with the volcanic 
temperament of the father almost avail to transfer our sympa- 
thies from the victim to the tyrant. Apart from these natural 
fruits, the ‘ apprenticeship ’ docs not appear to have yielded any- 
thing beyond an accurate knowledge of the arts of farming 
and drilling. 

Yet ' depend upon it brother Toby, said Mr. Shandy, learned 
‘ men do not write dialogues upon long .noses for nothing.’ 
And though some of the views advanced in the works we have 
been considering, may appear, when laid before us naked and 
in legitimate light, to be of hardly more value than some new 
theory upon nasal protuberance, yet it would be a proof of 
rash ingratitude to our learned men to conclude thence that 
the works themselves are equally valueless. We have failed 
indeed in conveying our opinion, if it is not plain from all that 
lias been written, that admiration is the preponderating feel- 
ing with which we regard our authors. Nay, we would go 
further, and affirm, that no small portion of the power they 
exercise over us, resides in the bent and bias which we have 
endeavoured to point out. Men may qualify, modify, deduct 
and balance, till all spirit evaporates from their writings. Strong 
one sided statement is ever the most eloquent. To the majority 
of the world the speech of the barrister is more stirring than 
the summary of the judge. Nor do thoughtful readers run any 
risk from yielding for tl\e time to such immediate impressions. 
Apart from natural eombativeness, Audi, alteram partem is a 
mutter ever present to most educated men. And the position of a 
juryman, dictated to from above by an incarnation of impartial 
justice and superior knowledge, is not only less dignified and 
agreeable, .but also less likely to do benefit to the intellect, than 
that of a man seeking to decide for himself between the couliict- 
iug arguments of able advocates. Among our many disadvantages, 
we should not forget that in India, exiles as we are, we have one 
point in our favour, which may go fur to countervail them. It 
not u n frequently happens that materials out of which we may 
form opinion, are laid before us at once and together , which were 
laid before the reading public at home successively . The tide 
of fashion is strong and proverbially fickle. Reactions are often 
as unjust as the original opinions from which they are the re- 
bound. Yet few take the trouble to look back merely for the 
sake of modifying their opinion. And, therefore, it may well be 
true, that when two spirited representations taken from opposite 
points of view follow the one after the other, they only avail to 
sway the public mind to and fro ; when simultaneously exhi- 
bited, they assist directly towards a calm estimate. 
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Art. IV. — 1. Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosophy. An 
Essay, in Five Books , Sanskrit and English: with practical 
suggestions tendered to the Missionary amongst the lluidns . 
By James R. Ballantyne, L.L.D., Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy, and Principal of the Government College at Benares. 
London* Janies* Madden, 1859. 

2, The Religious Aspects of Hindu Pkilos'ogk//, staled and dis- 
cussed. A Prize Essay. By Rev. Joseph Mullens, Missionary 
of the London Missionary Society, Author of 'Missions in 
South India/ and c Results of Missionary labours in India. * 
London : Smith, Elder & Co., 1800. 

THESE are two important volumes, upon a very important, 
X but a very dry, subject. The benevolent Gentleinau who 
suggested the idea worked out in these Essays, was a public bene- 
factor to the people of India, and, what, is of far greater impor- 
tance, he was a lover of the Truth, in its highest, sublimest, and 
most divine fo^m. # 

It is a disputed point, whether the discovery of a great prin- 
ciple — a fundamental Truth, or that of a new method for discover- 
ing the Truth, is the most important in itself and in its results, 
Newton did the first ^ Bacon the last. Both the Principal and 
the Novum Organum are immortal^ and are already acknow- 
ledged to be the property, not, of a few nations, but of the race 
of man. But the investigations which tiny contain extend no 
further than the relation of man to the dilferent objects of the 
external world, of which he forms a part. The laws and limits 
of the relation between spirit and matter, appear insignificant 
and unimportant, when contrasted with the relations of spirit 
with spirit, and especially of finite spirits with the Infinite 
Spirit. The greatest Teacher who ever dressed human thoughts 
in human words, has asserted that knowledge of the Truth is 
the means of man's emancipation : —‘Ye shall know the Truth, 
'and the Truth shall make you free . 9 This is not a knowledge 
acquired by the cumulative processes of the Organon ; by the 
demonstrations of the Prineipia; by the dialectics and guesses of 
the disciple of Pure Reason ; or by the rules of verbal processes 
laid down by Mill and Whateley. It is a knowledge which is 
iclt as well as comprehended ; which has as much to do with con- 
science as with reason; which embraces within its influence both 
the Intellect and the Emotions; and which bears as muclj upon 
the springs of actions, as upon the regulation of cognitions and 
of judgments. 
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The Essays mentioned above, treat of Ontology and Gnosiolo- 
gy, or the sciences of being and of knowing. Sciences which 
are, at once, boundless and limitless. They embrace — if the 
word embrace can be employed in such a connection — every ob- 
ject, law, and relation, whether comprehensible or incomprehen- 
sible. They treat alike of conditioned and unconditioned 
existences, and of all their relations. They refer to the ^ questions, 
What does exist? How it came to Qxistence ?« Under* what con- 
ditions, relations, or laws; and for what object, it does exist? 

This limitless Ontology is handled in these two volumes. 
The task which the writers have undertaken is to follow the 
Hindu sages through all their cumulative collections of thoughts 
and speculations, to trace out and analyze the wisdom and the 
folly, which the most restless and active souls, inhabiting the 
vast plains between the Himalaya and the sea, were able to dis- 
play in explanation and defence of Hindu principles, during 
twenty or thirty centuries. The writers profess to analyze all 
those thoughts; to present them faithfully in an English dress; 
to contrast them with the Ontological system of the Bible ; to 
point out and refute their errors; to shew cause why the Hindus 
should abandon them, and embrace the more useful, rational, and 
truthful tenets of the Bible; and to do all this, in the style and 
manner best adapted to Hindu comprehension and mode of 
thinking. , 

This is a task for giants.. To write a book on the Cosmos is but 
child's play, to this. The laws and objects of nature will yield 
up their mysteries and secrets with much greater facility than 
Hindu speculations. The former have regular laws though often 
secret and intricate, the latter have none. The gauge of the 
Inductive Science is utterly inapplicable to the chaos of the 
f three systems of philosophy' handled in these Essays. 

One of the systems has no God ; another has no world ; a 
third has a God and an atomic world co-existing, and running 
on eternally parallel to one another. One of them has an ima- 
ginary world of Illusions, created by Ignorance; another a sub- 
stantial world, constructed from nine eternal atoms, by the chief 
of souls ; a third has a real world starting up from an eternal un- 
intelligent principle — or rather 1 state of equipoise of three 
r qualities/ — for the sake of liberating a certain indefinite, eternal, 
innumerable 'purusha' from bonds created cither by himself or by 
accident. One of them makes man to consist of a point of meet- 
ing between an eternal f purusha ' and a concrete form of “nine 
eternal atoms ; another makes out that he was constructed by 
an unintelligent principle in successive portions-^-first intellect, 
then r sel f- consciousness 1 , then five subtle elements, followed by 
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five gross ones, and so forth ; the third persuades man to believe, 
that if he thinks himself to be a man, he is ignorant ; and if he 
is not ignorant, he knows that he is not a man, but Brahma. 

The progressive developments of the human mind, as recorded 
in history, have not taken place in a continuous and unbroken 
chain, but in cycles. TJie stars presented by history, those 
seen in the firmament, stand out in groups. BetweenPytha- 
goras and* Zeno, there was a luminous group; a less bright one 
between Cicero and Proclus ; a misty galaxy between Anselm 
and Oecam ; and a modern constellation, of great, but dubious, 
brilliancy, between Locke and Hegel. Upon opening these 
Essays, we felt a curiosity to examine the historical positions, 
and the epochs and order of the Hindu cycles of thinkers and 
of thought. We were disappointed. What was the historical 
position of Kapila and Patanjali ; of Gantama and Kanada of 
Ihiclarayan and Jaimani? No materials have been furnished 
to enable one to form even a guess. 

This omission prompts us to a confession, which will certainly 
seem ungenerous to critics who are prepared ‘ to profess dog- 
‘ godly the Hindu belief in their (i. e. the Vedas*) existence from 
‘ all eternity,* until some certain chronological data can be 
found of their age. This is our confession. Let the critics 
disprove it, and wc are ready to change sides. We doubt the 
anticpiity and Hindu qrigin of many of the thoughts examined 
in these Essays. We think it a pipveable point, that village 
Pandits compose fragments called Tantras , up to this day, for 
which they borrow thoughts from all sources within their reach, 
dress them up in Puranic Sanscrit, mix them with their own 
mythology, and transfer their nameless, dateless manuscripts to 
a class of copyists more ignorant and superstitious than them- 
selves, and pass them among their ignorant diciples as Puranas. 
Even the more enlightenedBraluna-Samaj men borrow thoughts— 
occasionally Biblical thoughts — and dress them up in the Vernacu- 
lars, without acknowledgement. Whole series of notions and 
thoughts which arc un-Hindu, might be selected from the writings 
ot Sankara Acharya,Bhaskara, Annam Bhatta, VishwaNath Bhat- 
,/ta, Sankara Misra, Sadanauda, Ram Krishna Tirtha, and almost all 
the Sanscrit Commentators. Many of these thoughts, wc hold, 
must have been borrowed from visitors, travellers, and residents 
from other nations, without acknowledgement, and made to pass 
in Sanscrit as Hindu productions. Vlaq*s Astronomical Tables, 
m a Chinese dress, became a bond /^Chinese production, though 
each figure, right or wrong, continued the same. The origki of 
the Tirvalore Tables is not clear. We shall be very ready to lay 
aside this doubt regarding a Hindu habit of borrowing thoughts, 
it the contrary can be proved. 
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Philosophy is frequently converted into a war of words for 
want of clear definitions. There is a difficulty about the termi- 
nology of the Hindu systems. That difficulty has not been 
satisfactorily removed in these Essays. 

Here is a list of Sanscrit terms which we think ought to have 
been olig|rly and fully defined at the putset ; and the exact 
significations attached to them, in siln, in the Hindu systems, 
clearly and prominently brought out, and' laid before Eng- 
lish readers in a manner easily intelligible, from the English 
stand-point. Alma, P unis ha, Brahma, Manas, Buddhi , Ahang - 
hear a, Triguna, Prakriti , Vaslu, Gy ana, Agydna , Dravya, Chitta, 
Guua , and several others. Of Dr. Ballantyne’s philological 
ability to do justice to this subject, no one entertains a doubt. But 
we fear the learned author has adopted a wrong point of view 
throughout his investigation — a contentious point of view— which 
forbids his readers putting much confidence in his guidance. The 
defects of missionaries ; the doubtful conclusions of Sir W. 
Hamilton ; the disputes between Realists and Nominalists ; and 
Dr. Ballantyne’ s individual opinions regarding Bishop Berkeley’s 
Idealism ; all this^ought to have nothing whatever to do with the 
terminology, philosophy, and errors of Hindu sages, when ex- 
amined from a Biblical point of view. The fragments which 
have been put together to constitute this Essay musf he 
recast and re-constituted, if the book i^ to live. We write 
these remarks with sincere regret, as we hold Dr. Ballantyne 
in- high esteem and respect, as a Sanscrit scholar and 
philologist of the first order, and wish much we could give 
him a similar position as a trust-worthy defender of Divine 
Revelation, a sound Biblical Theologian, and a Christian 
philosopher. We would willingly give him a niche along with 
the truth-seeking Dr. M’Cosh and Dr. Mansel, Sir W. Hamil- 
ton and Immanuel Kant, if his productions permitted us. It 
should be admitted, however, that Dr. Ballantyne has done more 
towards fixing Sanscrit terminology, than any Sanscrit scholar with 
whose writings we are acquainted. His translations from the San- 
scrit are the most dryly literal that we have yet seen. But, all his 
Sanscrit compositions evince scholarship of the highest order.* 
Even in this Essay, the reader has not much to complain of, in 
respect of faithful terminology ; because all the cardinal Sanscrit 
terms are appended, either parenthetically, or in foot notes, along 
with their renderings. The same cannot be said with reference 
to exact definitions of those terms, in their genuine ’Hindu 
acceptations. A few examples might serve to explain this poinf. 

An English render wishes to know the exact Hindu sense 
of* the terms, ‘Manas/ ‘ Prakriti/ ‘ Triguna/ rendered into 
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European terminology, lie will naturally turn to consult 
the writings of such a scholar as Dr. Ballantyne. lie is anxious 
to know whether these terms represent any realities and ac- 
knowledged facts in the economy of nature; or are names 
attached to imaginary fictions. He wishes to know the exact 
positions and functions which they hold in the universe — if they 
exist. Ho turns to the learned author's Essay, and finds 
that : — • ° 

'Manas' is 'a substance/ an ' entity/ an * organ/ a ' faculty/ 
an ' instrument/ an 'atomic inlet/ an 'atom/ Its existence 
is known by ' the not arising of cognitions in the soul simul- 
4 taneously/ This term Dr. Ballantyne usually renders by the 
' word mind. ' Mind' is also occasionally the rendering of 
' Oliitta/ of ' Mahat' &c. 

‘ I'rakriti' is 'Nature/ 'energy/ 'primal energy/ the 'radical 
'energy/ an 'aggregate of the three qualities/ and an 'equipoise 
' of t he three qualities/ 

'Triguna' signifies 'the three qualities/ the 'three fetters/ 
The technical sense of 'guna' shall be considered hereafter. 

These are the definitions and renderings of* the three terms, 
as far as we can remember, in Dr. Balkan tyne's Essay. Could an 
intelligent reader, unacquainted with Hindu philosophy, and only 
acquainted with the philosophy of Being as held in Europe, find 
out in his own constitution and in that of the Universe, the objects 
or functions, to which Ihe terms refer, from these definitions ? We 
will leave it to the reader, to answer ; and certainly will not in- 
sult him by telling him, that he should test the correctness of 
his philosophy, by its conformity to Hindu analysis. 

Since Mr. Mullens professedly compiled his materials from 
dillcreut translations, a confused and uncertain terminology 
might be deemed excusable in his compilation ; seeing that he 
only professes to follow his translated authorities. But since 
his Essay is offered as a guide to English readers, there are 
certain points which appear to us of sufficient importance to de- 
mand a few observations. Retaining the three terms already 
given, Mr. Mullens makes — 

r ' Manas ' to signify, 4 the organ in which takes place the 
' perception of pleasure, pain, and the like. It is in the form of 
' an atom, and eternal/ (p. 1GG.) It is the 'sphere of living and 
' present consciousness/ (pp. 35. 171) 'The mind, equivalent in 
' modern philosophy, to the sphere of consciousness, or internal 
* perception, is the instrument which apprehends pain,* plea- 
sure, and the internal sensations/ (pp. 85. 20 h) It is ' iqter- 
c nal consciousness/ (p. 336.) It is 'that portion of the mind, 
f which is the sphere of all our conscious acts/ (p 170.) 
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‘ mind is only the instrument by which the soul perceives its in- 
‘ ternal work, and is aware of its own activity/ (380.) ‘ I have 
‘ shewn you that I think the theory which separates “mind” from 
‘ soul, incorrect ; and that the soul exhibits a unity of constitu- 
( tion so complete, that if any part or faculty is taken away, it 
x ceases, to be soul any longer. What is §oul, for example without 
( perception, without reason, without memory, without conscious- 
‘ ness?* (p. 387.) . * 

‘ Prakriti' is ‘that which precedes a thing made/ (p. 200.) 
it is ‘substance/ (p. 187J ‘a compound of' three other subs- 
‘ tances in equipoise / (p. 308.) a ‘ primal agency ' — an ‘ extremely 
‘ refined essence, — an indefinable something/ (p. 54.) it is ‘the 
‘ plastic origin of all things/ (p. 52.) ‘ the universal material 
‘ cause/ (p. 52.) ‘not ordinary matter, eternal matter/ (p. 52.) 
It is ‘ matter/ and ‘ Mul-Prakriti ' is ‘ root-matter/ (pp. 49, 200.) 
and yet ‘ Hindu philosophy possesses no term exactly equivalent 
‘ to the English word “ matter/' and comprising the class of 
‘ objects which that word expresses/ (p. 88.) 

The ‘ Triguna' are ‘three qualities/ (p. 142.) ‘These qualities 
‘ belong to the very essence of nature. ‘ Prakriti • the root-matter 
‘ of the Universe, denotes the substance from which they came 
‘ forth, (p. 1 13) ‘ They are goodness, passion, and darkness, the 
‘ affections of intellect/ ‘ Nature is the state of equipoise of good- 
‘ ness, passion, and darkness/ ‘ These are 4 not qualities, (in the 
‘ ordinary sense) but are fhe actual material engaged in the 
‘ service of soul/ ‘ There is a triad of these qualities, and neither 
‘ less nor more/ (p. 397) They are ‘ three material or natural subs- 
‘ tances/ (p. 398). 

Mr. Mullens cannot be held responsible for the confusion, 
apparent or real, in these explanations. Much of that confusion 
is owing to the Hindu sages who wrote the books ; and some 
to the translators. But there are a few points which should be 
noticed in Mr. Mullens' explanations. 

Is ‘ Prakriti/ and are the ‘ Triguna ' as stated and explain- 
ed in the Hindu systems, objects or functions in the economy 
of creation ? Or are they pure fictions, devised by the sages, as 
expedients either to cloak ignorance, or to serve a purpose in* 
controversy ? Mr. Mullens very properly, we think, refuses his 
sanction to the notion called ‘ Manas/ or mind, though we wish he 
had gone further, arid exposed thoroughly the false process ami 
wrong analysis connected with the fiction. Wq certainly 
cannot say that we understand his meaning when he asserfs that 
‘ Manas ' is equivalent to the ‘ sphere of consciousness in modem 
‘philosophy / and that it is the ‘instrument which apprehends 
‘ pjeasure &c . 9 Has the ‘Manas' of Hindu philosophy, any 
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‘ equivalent* in modern philosophy, or in creation as it is? Why 
Mr. Mullens should assert that it has, and again (p. 387) deny 
the existence of ‘ Manas / and treat it as an imaginary fabrication, 
we cannot well make out. Nor do we fully understand what is 
meant by saying that a ‘ sphere/ or even an f instrument/ 
apprehends anything. + 

If ‘Maijas/ ‘Prakriti/ and the ‘Triguna/ are accepted as 
real objects or functions in an analysis of the economy of Nature ; 
why reject the ‘ Sukma Sarir/ the ‘ thumb-like soul/* the 
‘. ethereal cavity of the heart/ f the ‘ 727,200,000 arteries/ J 
and the whole anatomic theory ? Is the theory of the Hindu sys- 
tems regarding spirit (Atma) ; God (Brahma) ; Intellect (Bud- 
dhi) ; self-consciousness (Ahangkara), and the like, consonant 
with the true notions of those objects and functions ? 

If Hindu notions of God, man, and the world, together with 
their attributes, laws and relations, be fundamentally correct, 
'and only erroneous in minor details ; then why write these 
formidable Essays? If Hindu sages are radically defective in 
their analysis of the world as it is, and of man as he is — if they 
are erroneous in* their definitions of spirit mid of matter ; of 
God and of man ; of nature in its source, its attributes, and its 
laws, why accept their ‘ Brahma * as our God; their ‘ Atma * as 
our soul or spirit ; their ‘ Prakriti * as our Nature, and their 
4 Manas * as our mind J The Biblical — the rational — analysis and 
definitions of these objects, on European principles of investiga- 
tion, differ essentially from the definition found in Hindu writ- 
ings. Their ‘ Brahma/ has but few attributes or marks in com- 
mon with Jehovah, the God of the Bible; or even with the In- 
telligvut First Cause of cultivated natural reason. The existence 
of a First Cause, demonstrated from creation as it stands in its 
relation to the mind and reason of man, may be either regarded 
simply as the subtratum of being — as an unintelligent, insensate 
Thing) or, as a source of order as well as of being — as the sum - 
ma intelligentm. Now the ‘Brahma* of the Hindus is neither, 
and yet he is said to be both. He is not the Eus entium , for as 
‘Brahma* not as ‘Prakriti* he is declared to be inactive and 
^tloes nothing. Nor is he the source of order, for though he is 
declared to be knowledge (ju&na), yet it is declared that his 
knowledge is incommunicable and unmanifested by any action 
of his own. Activity is utterly denied to him. He is simply 


* See Katha Upanishad ii. § 4. 12. Swet ; Up. iii 13 &c. 
t Katha Up. ii. 12. 20. IY. 6. Y. 3. &e. 

X Prasna Up. iii, 6. &c. 

March, 1861 . .N 
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a f Ju&na Vastu,’ an immoveable, inactive, quality-less, knowledge - 
thing — if such a compound may be excusable, fie is, as described 
by the Hindus, a kind of being, who has nothing whatever to 
do with his own, or with any other, existence — a little more 
unintelligible than the Das Seyn of the Germans ; because Das 
Wesen, Das IFerden, Das Absolute and the like, are denied to 
/Brahma’ . 

Again the man of the Hindu Shastra, <is a very different 
being from the man actually found in creation. The Hindu 
analysis of man, as made up of the distinct substances called 
soul , mind , intellect , &c., and of two bodies, innumerable arteries, 
&c., agrees not with what any man is conscious of, or cognizes 
regarding himself. 

What European philosopher can recognize his idea of Nature, 
in the Hindu descriptions of ‘ Prakriti ?’ Kant defines Nature to be 
‘ the totality of phenomena connected, in respect of their existence, 

* according to necessary rules, that is laws’ (Critique B. ii. c. 2 § 3) 
But the ‘ Prakriti’ of Hindu philosophy is a f substance’ a ' pri- 
' mal and radical energy,’ an f aggregate, and an equipoise of three 
'qualities.* We have noticed that Dr. Ballantyne, by a refinement 
of his own, not of Hindu writers, as far as we are aware, has 
attempted to shew that the Hindu term ' guna’ is the same as 
the sum-total of the phenomena of the world of sense. We 
shall have occasion to return to this refinement again, when we 
come to consider Yedantic tenets. 

The general inference which we wish to draw from the fore- 
going observations, are these two: — 

First ; Hindu principles and method of investigation, as con- 
tained in the three systems under consideration, we hold to be 
radically unphilosophical, illogical, and untrustworthy. Their 
premises are dogmatic ; their processes faulty ; and their infer- 
ences very frequently inconclusive and erroneous. The Hindu 
volumes analyzed in these Essays, offer no rational and intelligible 
analysis either of God, of man, of the world or of the different 
relations between these objects. This broad assertion is made 
with reference to each of the three systems, taken as a. whole ; 
but not to every branch of enquiry in each. n 

Secondly, judging from these two Essays, the mental point 
of view adopted by their writers, appears to be very different. 
One seems to have fixed himself, as to the religious aspect of bis 
view, upon the Bible as the Infallible Revelation, requiring no 
proof/ and looking down, from this elevated position, upon the 
philosophical investigations of Christendom, as its buttresses and 
outworks, and upon Hindu philosophy as the citadel of the 
en^my. As to the metaphysical aspect of his view, it seem? 
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to be destitute of any fixed theory or system. It is indefinite. 
The other appears to have placed himself in the centre of 
a circle of Hindu sages — of whom a select few were invited to 
sit by him as friends and equals. He almost apologizes to this 
circle for the obligation laid upon him, to introduce to their con- 
siderations, the tenets ofi a new religion, which differed in some 
material points from the principles of their profound and ma- 
tured philosophy ; and which were made manifest in Scriptures, 
which laid claims to a stronger evidence in favour of their 
Divine origin, than even the Four Vedas, and which are so ex- 
clusive in' their claims, that they utterly exclude and reject the 
possibility of any other Divine Institute. * 

Both of these mental stand-points have their advantages, and 
their disadvantages. At present we can only examine very 
briefly the treatment of Vedantic tenets by the writers, from 
their respective points of view ; reserving the consideration of 
the treatment of the other two systems for the present. 

Following this order, we propose to furnish a summary view 
of Vedantic tenets as given in these essays ; of the errors of 
those tenets as drawn out and refuted by the writers; and then 
offer a few remarks of our own, explanatory of our views with 
reference to the character and completeness of those refutations. 
For the sake of greater brevity and clearness, we shall adopt the 
plan of placing the two summaries, as well as the errors and 
their refutations, in parallel columns. • 

Summaries’ of Vedantic Tenets. 


Dr. Ballantync. 

‘Nothing really exists besides One. 
And this One real being is absolutely 
simple. This One simple being is 
knowledge/ (p. 31.) 

‘According to the Vedanta there 
is no object ; and hence it follows 
that the term subject is not strictly 
applicable, any more than is the term 
substance, to the One reality/ (p. 
31.) J ^ 

‘Soul, the One reality, is accordingly 
spoken of in the Vedanta, not as a 
substance, (dravya) * * * but as the 
Thing, or, literally, “ that which 
abides.” * (Vastu) ( Ibid) 

The mental process loading to the 
great tenet of the Vedanta, is this; 

1- Nothing comes from nothing ; 

2. Creation and limited intelligence 
exist . 


Mr. Mullens. 

1 In epito of appearances, there is 
in the Universe but One real existence 
(Vastu) ; the being who is existence, 
knowledge, and joy, the supreme 
.Brahma/ p. 113. 

* Brahma is the substance of the 
Universe # # * * * nothing exists 
but he/ (him ?) p. 128. 

* He (i. e. the student) gets to un- 
derstand that all duality is an illusion ; 
that # # * * all is Brahma; that he is 
himself Brahma; * * * * * subject, 
object, and the relation between them 
disappear. # * * * * Nothing is left 
but One/ p. 115. 

c The Unreal has been basfcd upon 
the Real, by an improper process of 
“ imputation” ; just as there is 'Some- 
times imputed to a rope, the unreal 
notion that it is a snake.’ p. U3 fc 
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3. Therefore — holding both — Brah- 
ma created from himself. 

Hence the Universe is identical with 
Brahma. 

But whence the notion of Creation ? ‘This (i. e. the improper imputa- 
and of the non-recognition that the tion) is caused by ignorance/ 
soul is identical with Brahma ? 

Answer. From Ignorance. Hence ‘ By ‘ignorance has the universe 
Ignorance became the cause of every been produced/ p. 114j 
thing besides Brahma, (p. 32 ) « 

What is this ‘Ignorance’? ‘ It is a ‘Ignorance is a Idnd of thing, dif- 
something neither real nor unreal, in ferent both from existence and non- 

the shape of entity, — the opponent of existence, in the shape of an entity, 

knowledge — consisting of the three fet- consisting of the three “qualities,” 

ters/ (p. 34^.) the opponent of knowledge/ p. 113, 

‘ Ignorance is equivalent to the * In modern language, it (i. e. ignor- 

sum-total of qualities/ ance) is understood to mean the phe- 

What is the origin of the notion of nomenal, as distinguished from the 

the three qualities. ? substance which underlies it; as we 

Answer * the phenomena of pure have seen all “ nature” is recognized 

cognition; of lively emotion; and as the aggregate of the three quali- 

of inertness. To one or other of these ties/ p. 114. 
three heads, overy phenomenon may, 
with a little ingenuity, be referred/ 

(p. 35.) ‘ This ignorance in separate souls 

* Ignorance’ has twO powers, has two powers/ a covering power, 

1. That by which it envelopes soul ; and a producing power. By obstruct- 

giving riso to the conceit ofpersonali* ing the mind of the observer, the 

ty or conscious individuality.” covering power hides the infinite 

2. That by which it projects the soul, and makes it appear limited, 

phantasmagoria of the world, which The producing power gives rise to 

the individual regards as external to notions of' happiness, misery, posscs- 

himself/ (p. 35.) 9 sion, and dominion; * * * and 

produces in the soul expanses of the 
universe, and projects them as a phan- 
tasm before the mind’s eye/ p. 114. 

This may suffice. Those who wish to pursue the subject further 
should have recourse to the Essays, and to the original works 
from which they quote and draw their materials. The notion, 
that. ‘ Ignorance* is equivalent to the phenomenal world, we be- 
lieve to have been originated by Europeans, not by Hindus. 
We have found it no where except in Dr. Ballantyne*s writings. 
Whence Mr. Mullens has borrowed it, we are not aware. 

The passage referred to above by Dr. Ballantyne from the 
Vedanta S&r, defining * Ignorance * to be a f something neither* 
real nor unreal, in the shape of bhdvaj does not prove satisfac- 
torily to our mind that ‘ Igi^orance * signifies ‘ the sum-total of 
qualities.* On the contrary, it seems to us that the description 
of f Ignorance * in the passage referred to, and throughout that little 
Treatise, shews that it is spoken of as an attribute in the relation 
between soul and the world. The author treats of the views 
which the soul takes of its own existence, and of that of the exter- 
nal world; and not of t^e reality or unreality of the existence 
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of cither regarded in itself. What is there predicated of ‘Ig- 
f noranee/ we predicate of ‘ Idea/ If we take the word bhaoa to 
signify 4 entity/ as Dr. Ballantyne does, adopting its sense in 
Kapila’s and Gantama’s systems, still ‘ Ignoranoe’ is said to be 
bhavampa ? hot swampa, or in the shape of entity not identical 
with it. We regard ideps as the shape or image of the objects of 
P sense ; not^the objects themselves. The word bhdva, in its most 
common and popular acceptation, signifies the ideas arising in 
the mind regarding objects of sense, not the objects themselves. 
Why reject that sense here ? 

But if we take Dr. Ballantyne’s explanation of ‘Ignorance’ in 
this Essay, it cannot mean the ‘ sum-total of qualities/ because 
the two powers which manifest it, ‘ envelope the soul, ’ and 
‘project the world/ If by soul is meant here, the Limitless One, 
to ‘envelope’ such a One, can convey no possible meaning; but 
if the word ‘soul’ refers to the individual soul, then ‘Ignor- 
‘ mice’ cannot be the ‘sum-total of the qualities’ of the soul 
which it ‘ envelopes/ Again the term ‘ world’ implies the 
‘ sum-total of qualities/ whether it has a real substratum or 
not; and therefore to say that ‘ Ignorance’ is *the ‘sum-total of 
‘ qualities/ and that it ‘projects a world/ which also involves the 
‘ sum-total of qualities/ amounts to the same thing as to say 
that ‘ Ignorance projects’ itself. The existence of the ‘ soul’ 
and of the ‘ world/ i^ necessary to the manifestation of the ‘ two 
powers of Ignorance’ in the theory. .If the former vanish, the 
latter must vanish with* it. If it be said that ‘ Ignorance ’ is, 
by a figure of speech, personified here, still that cannot 
remove the difficulty; for ‘Ignorance’ must be a personification of 
something, otherwise it is but an imaginary fabrication. It 
cannot be a personification of the individual soul; for it ‘enve- 
lopes’ it; nor yet of the external world, for it ‘projects’ it. 
lienee we conclude that it is intended to refer to the relation 
between these two. The question under investigation by Sada- 
nandain the Treatise is, whether the world and the soul are real 
existences or not. This fiction of ‘ Ignorance’ with two powers, 
which depend for their manifestation upon the existence of the 
*soul and the world , manifestly can furnish no solution to the 
question. 

We certainly cannot concur- in Dr. Ballantyne’s praise of the 
Hindus as profound metaphysicians. Breadth of thought, pro- 
fundity, careful and logical analysis of objects and of principles, 
they certainly have not produced in their sutras and commentaries. 
But acute quibbling and dogmatic assertions we have in abundance. 
A collection of phrases more crude and illogical than Vedanta 
^ar, we think can rarely be found. Its*author undertakes to p#ove 
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that all objects are identical with the one thing (Vastu) ; and 
shews that 'Ignorance in its totality is one; in its variety, 
* many/ This identity is asserted without a shadow of proof; and 
profusely illustrated by a reference to the relation between a 
forest and the'trees which compose it, and the atmosphere which 
surrounds it ; between water and its vaiiieties ; between objects 
and their reflection in liquids ; between fire and heate^l iron &e., 
&c. Because genera include their species*; and because the 
chemistry and the laws of nature produce changes, either ap- 
parent or real ; it is inferred that the world is identical with 
God ; or that God is the substance of the world. 


But we must return to the Ess 
that in the Ved&nta S&r, * Ignor 
its variety, applies to the relation 
not to their existence . 

Errors op the Vedanta 

Dr. Ballanlyne. 

1st. Error. ‘Granting to the Ve- 
dnntins that nothing of itself exists 
besides the one; it c neither follows 
that a man is the one; nor that a 
man’s endless course of existence de- 
pends upon himself alone.’ p. 38. 

Refutation 

(1.) ‘The Vedantins, as philoso- 
pher — would seem to have been duped 
by the word iking y and its kindred term, 
real. They chose to restrict the name 
of thing to spirit, and then jumped 
to the conclusion that all else must be 
nothing, or nothing of any consequance.’ 
p. 42. 

(2.) ‘Though the Vedantin be a 
Pantheist ; yet he is a spirit of a far 
higher mode, (than the materialist,) 
erring though he be.’ p. 49. 

(3.) According to the teaching of 
the Vedanta, there is really no will 
of God; for if, by the word God is 
meant Brahma, then that consists of 
knowledge only, and is what is meant 
by the "word Veda itself. And the Veda 
cannot be the revealer of the will of 
God, else we should find a duality ; 
whereas, according to the creed of the 
Vedantin, there is no distinction be- 
tween the Veda and the Lord. pp. 
57-58. • 

(4.) ‘If there is any Vedantin in 
the world; then to argue with him 
would he like arguing with a child or' 
a nnrdman.’ pp. 58-59. 


ays. Our general inference is, 
ance ) both in its totality and in 
between the soul and the world ; 

AND THEIR REFUTATIONS. 

Mr. Mullens , 

1st. Error. ‘ God is identical with 
matter, and with the human soul./ 

pp 180-282. 


Refutation. 

(1 .) God should be glorious ; the 
Vedanta mr.kes him very contemptible. 

(2.) ‘The Vedanta confounds mat- 
ter and soul,’ 

(3.) The defects and imperfections in 
creation, are those of Brahma, if crea- 
tion is identical with Brahma, 

(4.) If the universe is identical with 
Brahma, why does it not possess the 
excellences of Brahma ? 

(5.) If soul is identical with Brah- 
ma, whence the sense of duality in 
individual consciousness ? 

(6.) If the All is identical with 
Brahma, whence the real differences 
observable in contrarieties anil op- 
posites ? 

(7.) If Brahma is secondless, whence^ 
the different Gods, and castes of men ? 

Therefore the universe is not identi- 
cal with God. pp. 182-197. 

Again, this doctrine of identity can- 
not be established by holding the tenet 
of a Mdy4 or Illusion in human con- 
sciousness regarding the existence of 
objects; because: — 

(I.) The theory of Maya insults 
God, by making him the author of an 
illusive sport. 
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(5.) If the Vedantin assert that a 
Trinity is impossible, he errs, because 
the truth of the Christian Scriptures 
has been established ; and because, if 
the One Reality is manifested in the 
form of all human souls, then the 
Doctrine of the Trinity may be easily 
accepted, pp. 72-73. » 


2nd Error. The transmigration of 
souls. 

Refutation . 

There is no transmigration, because — 


(1.) The Hindu Spiritual Insti- 
tutes are no Authority in proof thereof, 
pp. 105. 

(2,) The origin of evil cannot be 
accounted for by the doctrine of Trans- 
migration, for, as Paley observes, re - 
gressus diminishes hot the difficulty, 
in any degree ; therefore no point in 
the series could render the solution 
easier, pp. 87-90. 

(3.) Diversity of conditions cannot 
be accounted for, by the doctrine of 
transmigration. As a chain doe. not 
become competent to support itself, 
through indefinite addition to it% links, 
just as incompetent is transmigration 
to account for diversities in conditions. 


(2.) If men are Brahma, they can- 
not be deceived. 

(3.) If men arc bound by Maya 
they can never be undeceived. 

(4.) The exercises of religion, and 
a long course of study &c., cannot 
prove the means of undeceiving them. 

Therefore men are not deceived by 
Maya regarding the identity of the 
universe with Brahma, pp. 298-304. 

2nd Error, The transmigration of 
souIb. 

Refutation. 

This refutation is divided into, 
answers to Hindu objections ; and 
direct arguments. 

Ansieers to objections. 

(1.) The inequalities in the condi- 
tions of men are fewer than is often 
thought. 

(2.) The inequalities that do exist, 
are frequently attributable to the con- 
duct of the person himself : or to 
other men. « 

(3.) Inequalities in the conditions 
of men are sometimes of Divine ap- 
pointment as tests of character. 

(4.) These inequalities are appoint- 
ed by God for the' good of society. 

(5.) The inequalities of physical 
and mental defects from birth, are 
often the results of hereditary di- 
seases, and consequences of sin, and 
sovereign acts of the" Deity against sin, 
and partial means of man’s proba- 
tion ; and occasions for sympathy and 
benevolence 

(6.) If there be no transmigration, 
whence como the souls of fresh births ? 
Answer. Why cannot God continue 
the exercise of His creative power, in 
creating new souls ? 

Direct arguments. 

* (1.) Transmigration confounds tha 
various classes of existing beings. 

(2.) Hiunan recollection contradicts 
the notion of transmigration. 

(3.) Transmigration is a system of 
great injustice; because the soul is 
punished or rewarded for actions, of 
which the recollection is utterly lost. 

(4.) The object of the doctrine, viz., 
the improvement of soul, is defeated, 
by obliging it to frequent a wicked 
world during the Rally Yoga. pp. 
377-395. 
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3rd Error. The doctrine of fatp. 3rd Error. The doctrine of innate 

Man cannot be held responsible for dispositions, and of Fate, which 
his belief and acts, without Freedom of makes God the author alike of good 
will — and freedom, or independence on and evil. 

a previous cause is impossible — since it The dispositions communicated to 
has been proved that an uncaused men and other creatures are of various 
cause is inconceivable, pp. 82-3. kinds, corporeal and intellectual, es- 

sential a^d incidental, leading upwards 
or urging downwards, and productive 
of all the pumberless f varieties of 
character, lot, and history of created 
beings in this, and all other worlds ; 
they are all derived from the different 
proportions of the three gunas , with 
which each individual is formed’ p. 
400. 

Refutation. Refutation. 

(1.) Freedom of Will in God or man ' (1.) Men are conscious of freedom 

is conceivable. in their actions ; whence that con- 

. sciousness, unless they possess free- 

dom ? 

(2.) Our consciousness of accounta- (2.) Human actions spring from 
bility shews that freedom to be, practi- human motives, 

cally, a fact. 

(3.) A beginningless series of causes (3.) Men universally assign praise 
and effects forced upon us by the doc- and blame, according to the motives 
trine of necessity, is as inconceivable of actions. 

as uncaused origination. Thus, in (4,) The attributes of wisdom, holi- 
theory, the difficulties of Liberty and ness, justice, benevolence assigned to 

Necessity balance ;» hut, practically, God in the Hindu Shastras, are i li- 
the consciousness of moral accounta- consistent with the notion that he is 

bility cannot be accounted for, exeep- the author Of sin. pp. 396-417. 
ting upon the supposition of freedom 
of will to act. Hence the scale turns * 

in favour of freedom, pp. 83-86. 

Our analysis has grown somewhat long ; but it was thought 
desirable to furnish a broad and fair foundation for the few ob- 
servations which we proceed to make on the Essays. 

The line of argument adopted by Mr. Mullens for refuting 
Hindu errors, will, no doubt, recommend itself at once to mobt 
Christian readers, but judging from a Hindu point of view, we 
fear many of his arguments will appear inconclusive, and will 
fail to produce conviction. The reason for this. result is sufficiently 
manifest. 

He has assumed the correctness of the Christian point of view, a 
which he has adopted as the test of the truth and error of dog- 
mas. The Hindu calls in question the soundness of that point 
of view, and rejects the test. The engineer who runs a mine 
in an upper stratum, to counteract that of an enemy in a lower 
one, atid in a different direction, must fail of success. Trans- 
cendental errors can but seldom he refuted with arguments 
purely empirical, drawn from sensuous knowledge. The Hindu 
sagp argues about absolute Being ; the nature and origin of phe- 
nomena ; and their relations. 
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Given an Agent cogitating, an object cogitated, and the 
result in the shape of an inference. There are several ways to 
test the correctness of that inference. Let the object contem- 
plated be the absolute being : one might examine whether the ob. 
ject contemplated is, from the conditions and necessity of its 
very being, cognizable 9 r uncognizable, absolutely considered. 
Another njight examine the conditions of all possible relations 
between the thinks and the object contemplated. A third 
might enquire into the nature, extent, and other conditions of 
the powers of the agent. The Hindu adopted the first method, 
arrived at a point in which ‘ I do not know ’ must be the answer 
to all further enquiry. Then instead of descending to the 
other method, he converted his very f Ignorance ’ into the 
means of solution, and undertook to explain the absolute fiom 
that point of view. By way of illustration; suppose a person 
were to assert that he had made a tour to Sirius and back again. 
A simple f No’ would not serve for a refutation, for he, and others 
might hold that a simple ‘ Yes 9 is its equivalent. One might 
assail such an assertion by enquiring into the chemical composi- 
tion and force of attraction of that star ; the kiufll of beings, and of 
life adapted to its atmosphere, elements, and other conditions, sup- 
posing such examination to be possible, and within the reach of 
man. Another might enquire into all the possible relations between 
an inhabitant of this # insigniticant planet, and that enormous and 
distant luminary. Another might apply the gauge of logic and 
experience to the conditioned powers of locomotion belonging to 
the asserter, as the agent in such a journey. These different 
points of view, are easily applicable to human enquiries connec- 
ted with the unconditioned and the absolute. But unless he 
who asserts, and he who refutes have a clear comprehension of 
each other's point of view, it is manifest that no conclusion can 
he obtained, and no conviction produced. Mr. Mullens’ refu- 
tation of the first error might serve to explain this point. 

There is but one additional remark that we wish to otler re- 
garding Mr. Mullens’ treatment of the subject. The Dialogues 
appear to us to be ill-constructed. The f English Judge/ has 
•evidently made himself the commander-in-chief, fixes the positions, 
and orders the movements, on both sides. Guru Das, and the 
other prolocutors are mere puppets in his hands. They always 
)nng on their objections, frame their sentences, and introduce 
ieir .quotations, in accordance with his will. And the f Judge’ is 
imprudent enough to remind his prolocutors that they are *at his 
service, by such phrases as : — * That is the point to which I 
^ wish your attention to be turned / ‘I am well aware, O Pandit;’ 
you have well stated, O friend;’ ‘ exactly, these arc 4he 
March, 1801 . n 
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illustrations I mean / and the like. Guru Das and his colleagues 
must have been a very different set of men from Dr. Ballan- 
tyne's Bapu Deva Sastri, and his Benares Colleagues { who are 
‘no children/ Moreover, Guru Das* sentences are almost all 
cast in an English mould, a feat no bond fide Pandit can do. 

Mr. Mullens* Essay was written for English, not for Hindu 
readers. Almost every sentence in it proves this f$ct. As a 
comprehensive sketch or compendium of Hindu tenets, English 
readers in general owe him much gratitude for so laborious a 
performance. But the critical student must, we fear, employ 
other means, if he wishes to acquire a sound and deep knowledge 
of the principles of Hindu philosophy. 

The method adopted by Dr. Ballantyne to dispose of the errors 
ofVedantism, demands a more lengthened investigation. The 
point of view which he has adopted in his investigation appears 
to be this : — 

The material or phenomenal world has no real existence— there 
are no ‘ material substances/ € The 44 matter,” which (you say) 

* is alleged in the Bible to have been brought from non-existence 

f to existence, neither exists, nor could possil/iy/ (p. 32) ‘ It 

c may be said, it suffices to establish the authority of the Veda, 
4 that it is in harmony with all demonstration. In the Bible, on the 
f other hand, we are told that the world was produced out of no- 
4 thing/ (Book II. Aph. V. p. 29.) The purport of this whole 
aphorism appears to he, to bring forward proofs that the Vediin- 
tic tenets regarding the Absolute Oneness of real existence , as 
against the teaching of Bible, is the only rational and demon- 
strable view of the subject of creation. The names of Sir ‘W. 
Hamilton, Sir W. Jones, and Bishop Berkeley are adduced — and 
even rendered into Sanscrit — in proof of the correctness of the 
Vedantic view of the matter. The teaching of the Bible, that 
to create means to make a thing out of nothing, is held to be the 
reverse of the teaching of ‘ unassisted intellect/ which teaches 
that the real is but one, that sin, misery &c. are all illusions ; that 
man himself is God, and so forth, (p. 35) Dr. Ballantyne, though 
professing his faith in Bible teaching, agrees with the Vedantin 
as to the teaching of reason. 4 1 can articulate the word creation* 

* and I may appear to attach a distinct idea to the term when 1 
‘ say that it means “ making out of nothing,” which I do hold 
4 it to mean, but is it possible for me to conceive, that what is so 
( madq has in it a principle of existence which would sustain it 
4 for an instant, if the creative force were withdrawn? I am not 
4 able to conceive this/ (p. 34) 

.Admitting that the particular relation between the uncondi- 
tioned and the conditioned, which we call 4 to create * is beyond 
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the limits of the conditioned Comprehension of man ; yet we 
hold that it is not more comprehensible to say that ‘ to create, 

* is to transform the substance (Vastu) of the creation into the 

< shapes of phenomenal objects ;* than to say that * to create is 

< to make a thing out of nothing/ 

Hence we infer that Hr, Ballantyne has taken up a very serious 
position itk a treatise professedly on Christian theism, when he 
asserts that the Biblical theory of creation, is contrary to reason, 
and the Yedantic theory the only rational view of the matter. 
Speculations of the kind, might be allowed to pass unchallenged, 
as individual opinions, in metaphysical treatises ; but it is a very 
different matter, for a writer to undertake the task of giving a 
faithful view of the teaching of the Bible, in a language which is 
the depository of the literature of a fifth of the human % species. 
In this Essay Dr. Ballantyne speaks for Christians, and there- 
fore Christians have a right to examine his teaching. /There are 
hundreds of clergymen and divines in the pulpits and seminaries of 
Christendom, who are, atdeast, as learned as Dr. Ballantyne in the 
doctrines and teaching of the Bible ; who deem it their duty to 
‘ hold fast the form of sound words y which *it teaches ; whose 
attachment to its truths is stronger and of a higher nature than 
their attachment to their natural lives. Do those consider it 
contrary to the teaching of ‘unassisted intellect 9 to believe 
that God by His Almighty Power and Will, gave existence to the 
Universe out of nothing? Do they ^ind that the conception 
which they have of this # article of their faith is ‘similar to the 
conception of a round square V Are they conscious that the 
‘ speculative reason, fearlessly followed, brings them inevitably 
‘ to the brink of that precipice of pantheism, over which, the 
‘ Veddntin would have them cast themselves ?* (p. $5.) Why 
refer to clergymen? There are thousands of enlightened and pious 
laymen, who are as familiar as Dr. Ballantyne with the speculations 
of Berkeley, Hamilton and the rest, and yet do not regard the 
teaching of the Book, which holds the highest place in their affec- 
tions, and has become the law of their lives, as being contrary to 
the teaching of their ‘ unassisted intellect ;* nor do they believe 
*that their ‘ speculative reason ’ — far we suppose the privilege 
ol possessing one will be conceded them — brings them inevitably 
to the brink of the precipice of Pantheism. 

But supposing all believers in the Bible were to accept the 
conclusion, that it is contrary to reason to believe that the world 
was created out of nothing; that the fact of such a crea’tion is 
( unthinkable / that such a conception is either too great or 
too small for the human soul ; or that it is in itself contrary to 
the. laws of thought, what then? Will the contrary view 
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remove the difficulty, and relieve the mind from its embarrass- 
ment ? Is it more conceivable that a ( certain quiddity 9 which 
we call a stone was evolved out of a spiritual substance or that 
the stone is a certain form of that substance ; than to conceive that 
a creative will of infinite power gave existence to a substance differ- 
ing from itself? Admitting for arguments sake, that the notion, 
' to create a thing out of nothing/ is unthinkable, v$e must hold 
that the alternative one of evolving what we Experience and regard 
as matter or non-spirit, from spirit-substance, is equally unthinkable. 

An atom or a universe is present to the mind, a person wishes 
to form a conception of its origin and nature. He may com- 
mence with the notion that the Real alone is One ; that sub- 
stance alone is Real, and that Spirit alone is substance. He 
has an atom under contemplation, and he discovers either that 
he must have two realities, the atom and his mind ; or that one 
of these is but a modification of the other; or that one of these 
must have, by some process, originated the other; or, finally, lie 
may regard both as dependent, and must fall back in search of 
an, original substance. He might advance a step further, and 
conceive that a notion of extension is essential to the conception 
of the attributes and properties of the atom; that between < lie 
atom and his own thinking self, there must exist some sort of 
relation. But duality being an essential element of the notion 
of Relation, he has already two existences**— tire atom and think- 
ing self; nor can he, by any process of thought, reduce the 
two into an identical one. The notion of duality cannot lie 
cancelled by any process of his thinking powers. Other difficul- 
ties soon crowd upon him. What is the relation between this 
thinking being, and the atom or the extension which I contem- 
plate ? though the perception of the atom is conditioned by a 
notion of extension, without which the atom cannot become 
an object of thought; yet how can I demonstrate that this is 
not a condition of my thinking powers, rather than of the atom, 
and extension in themselves? llow can I prove that the exten- 
sion^ of which I have conception, is absolutely infinite in its 
own nature, arid not merely negatively infinite only in reference 
to the capacity of my mind* to measure it? By what process of 
ratiocination can I shew that this extension is a substratum in 
itself; of which the atom which I perceive, is either a part or 
a manifestation ? Or, if I suppose the atom or the universe a por- 
tion oy a manifestation of an infinite substance ; how can I. com- 
prehend and trace out the origin, the cause, the method, and the 
extent of the transformation ? 

Our sole object in referring to these metaphysical speculations 
hert?, is to shew that the assertion that 'speculative reason 
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necessarily leads to Pantheism, is founded upon a partial view of 
the matter. The impressions of the objects of the external 
world, received by the percipient mind, must involve the notion 
either of the Reality or of the Unreality of those objects. If 
the notion or conception produced by those impressions, be a notion 
of the unreality of the objects perceived; whence the neces- 
sity of ariiiying all the powers of the ‘ speculative reason, ’ to 
persuade people to Believe conceptions produced by the impressions 
of their daily experiences. But if the sensuous impressions 
give rise to a conception of Reality and Substantiality, in the 
objects perceived, and the inference of ratiocination, and the 
conclusions of the ‘speculative intellect/ prove the unreality 
of those objects ; then, since these contradict one another regard- 
ing the same fact, at the same time, one of them must be wrong. 

Is there a real and substantial substratum to all the objects 
of the phenomenal universe? 

Mankind at large answer this question in the affirmative ; be- 
cause the mind conceives properties and qualities, only as the 
attributes of some underlying substratum or support.. Mankind 
do not profess to have any knowledge of that* support, but only 
of the aggregate of qualifies, by means of sensuous experience. 
The mind, by a sort of natural process, belonging to the laws 
of thought, infers the existence of a support. The inference 
cannot be proved, says Bishop Berkeley; it is contrary to ‘spe- 
culative reason/ says Dr. Ballantyncf A ploughman steps in, 
and demands: — ‘ Prove that the properties made known by my 
sense-experience, have no underlying support/ The utmost that 
the Bishop and the Doctor can advance in reply is : — ‘ We cannot 
prove a negative ; but produce you your proofs that there is 
such a substratum; and we will show their futility; though we 
cannot prove the contrary/ Our ploughman might reply ; ‘ my 
sense-experience of the aggregate of qualities, in the shape of 
perception, involves in itself an inference of a support ; and as I 
never knew a man who did not believe that the figure and hard- 
ness of the stone against which he stumbled, were properties of 
r r ‘/I substance, I think that notion is universal/ 

lhe view of the ploughman here might be held, not besides, 
hut notwithstanding, Bishop Berkeley’s opinion that colours, 
tastes, extension, figure &e., exist only in the mind ; and his 
doubts regarding the prevalence of the notion of real substances, 
mad« known by sense-experience. The ploughman’s view is 
founded upon an analysis of the contents of a mental conception 
arising j rom S( »nse-knowledge, and is held to he a necessary in- 
01 cuce involved in the relation between primitive and deriva- 
ive cognitions. W r ere it granted that we can neither prove •nor 
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disprove the reality of the external world ; yet the existence of 
Ideas being provable ; the enquiry into the cause and origin of 
those states or changes proceeds from the laws of thought. 
Does consciousness testify of the changes only ? or also of the 
changes in the mental state, in their relations to their origin^ 
that is, sense-experience. < 

Now if Dr. Ballantyne 5 s logic, on another subject, sound, we 
think that the ploughman has the best of the Argument. ‘ The doc- 
trines of Liberty and Necessity, (says Dr. Ballantyne) are two 
Incomprehensibles, and thus balance each other; but the fact 
that a consciousness of freedom is felt by all, turns the scale 
in favour of liberty . 5 So is the ploughman's argument; ‘the 
existence of the substratum of qualities cannot be proved; nor 
can* its non-existence be proved ; thus the two theories balance. 
But the conscious notion of a support underlying the properties 
made known by sense-experience, turns the scale in favour of 
its existence . 5 

But however the metaphysical speculations, regarding the exis- 
tence or non-existence of a substantial substratum to the pheno- 
menal world, be 'decided ; that is not our present object. We 
have to do with the Ontology of the Bible, and of the Hindus; 
and it appears to us that Dr. Ballantyne, by introducing this 
controversy into his Essay, has done a great disservice to the 
Hindus whom lie wishes to enlighten, and a great injustice to the 
Bible, which he wishes to make known to them. 

We have strong faith in Dr. Ballantyfte's uprightness, and in the 
purity of his aim and intention. And for this very reason, we 
regret the more to be forced to observe, that to our apprehension 
Aphorisms V. and YI. in Book II. of the Essay, are calculated 
to mislead and to do injury to Hindu readers. The purport of 
those Aphorisms we take to be this : — Sir W. Hamilton, Sir W. 
Jones, and Bishop Berkeley, on the one hand, and the Bible on 
the other hand, contradict one another regarding the fact of 
creation; the former agree with the teaching of the Vedas; and 
of reason ; the teaching of the latter is contrary to the voice of 
reason ; as it should be, since it is a divine revelation. Whether 
these were the views which Dr. Ballantyne intended to inculcate/ 
we, of course, cannot say; but we fear that every Hindu who may 
read the Essay, will so understand its teaching. Those three 
excellent men, would not, we think, much enjoy the position in 
which they are placed in these Aphorisms. 

It is worthy of consideration also, whether Vedantie tenets, 
as held by the Hindus, will bear the favourable construction pat 
upon them in this Essay. Full fourteen pages are taken up with 
the* defence of the Vedantin. His theory of creation and of 
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existence is made out to be nearly as orthodox as that of good 
Bishop Berkeley, if not as that- of Paul. This defence demands 
a brief analysis, (see pp. 38—52.) 


Defensive Positions and Errors of the Vedantin. 


j Defensive Positions. Assailable Positions. 

Position 1st. There are three kinds of Error 1st ; The Vedanta system is 
existence: — the independent; the de- Pantheism. But pantheism qualified 

pendent or phenomenal ; and the seem- by Sir W. Jones* “ inextricable diftioul- 

ing or illusive. The Christian should ty attending the vulgar notion of put - 

vet accept “ an unknown quiddity, with terial substances, which induced * * * 

an absolute existence,” and deny to the sqjne of the most enlightened among the 

Vadantin his “philosophical belief,” moderns to believe that the whole 

regarding that existence, pp. 38. 40. creation was rather an energy than a 

2nd The Vedantin has been charged work.” p. 32. 

with the wildest extravagance, by be- 2nd “ The Vedantins * * * # would 
ing made to assert that the Supreme is seem to have been duped by the word 

devoid of qualities, when he asserts thing, and its kindred term real. They 

that Brahma is Nirguna. This charge chose to restrict the name of thing to 

is unjust, because the term “ guna” is spirit; and then jumped to the conclu- 

a technical term, signifying ‘ phenome- sion that all else must he nothing, or no- 

n al, material/ Hence Nirguna Brah- tiling of any consequence.” “It is idle 

rna , means Immaterial God. Again, “or- to disparage the immense importance 

gans of sense or motion arc made up of of phenomena, by dubbing them ‘in- 

what the Vedantin calls ‘ Guna,* as we substantial/” 

Europeans in general say, they are 
made up of what we prefer to cali mat- 
ter.” p. 44. 

3rd To say that Brahma ^exists 3rd “ In the Vedanta, there is really 
“without intellect, without intelligence, no will of God; for Brahma consists 

without eveq the consciousness of his of knowledge only ; and is what is 

own existence,” is no extravagance of meant by the word Veda. Hence the 

the Vedantin. For “by intellect he Veda cannot he a revealer of Brahma, 

means an internal organ” of cognition ; otherwise we should find a Duality, 

by “ intelligence” he means the coucep- which is denied.” p. 58 

tions of that “ organ ;” and by “ con- 
sciousness, 1 ” the individualizing of our- 
self by the thought of “ ego,” thereby 
implying an existent “non-ego.” The 
denial of Brahma’s consciousness in 
this s^nse, does not imply unconscious- 
ness in the sense in which we employ 
*he term. pp. 47. 48. 

4th The vedic text, “ all this is 4th The veracity of the Vedas has 
Brahma,” and the illustration taken not been proved; for: — (1) Their au- 

from the spider spinning his web, do not thority is said to be self-evident. (2) 

prove the Vedantin a Pantheist. As no The speculative intellect is disposed 

one wpuld say that the web is the to arrive at what they teach, without 

spider, so no one should infer that Divine aid. (3) If their greajt tenet, 

the world is Brahma. Again, “ all this,” “ The Beal is but One,” “ there is no 

does not mean the universe. The duality,” be true, there is neither 

world is only a display of the pheuo- place for, nor need of, revelation. 
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5th. The epithet Visum- Charshane 5th. “Granting that nothing hat 
may mean that the familiar concep- the One exists per se ; it is not just 
tioii of the chie# energizing deity, — to infer that man is the One.” (p. 38.) 
iswnrn, the lord— is no other than “ If it be not ageeed that there exists 
the aggregate of all embodied souls ; anything besides Brahma; then there 
as a forest is no other than the trees is no foundation for the employment 
that compose it.” p. 171. of arguments, either affirmative or 

6th. The Vedantin holds not that negative* If there is any real Vedan- 
Brahma has no attribute, but that tin in the world, then J-o argue with 
“ he is all attribute, sheer existence, him would \;e like arguing with a 
sheer thought, sheer joy.” p. 49. child or a madman,” p. 58. 

In this last 'error/ Dr. Ballantyne is literally cruel upon the 
Vedantin. However, ' Benares Pandits are no children/ and they 
need not be frightened at a slight excess in the language of 
their friend. We shall leave the task of reconciling the sen- 
timents contained in the 'defence/ and the 'errors’ to the intel- 
ligent readers of the Essay ; and proceed, at once to examine 
the defence of the Vedantin; upon the soundness of which, 
to a great measure, depends the value of this Essay. 

From the three adjectives given in Position 1st, we do not 
conceive how any legitimate inference regarding the reality or 
unreality of objects in the external world can be drawn. Those 
adjectives are intended to denote qualities, all of which are 
alike predicated of Existence (Sattwa). The phrase 'such as 
has to be dealt with ’ is a clumsy and ambiguous rendering of 
the term Vydvalidiriht ; which commonly signifies, customary, 
usual, judicial. Its substantive from I'ydoahdra is universally 
used in Bengal for ha hit, * behaviour, custom, usage. No conclu- 
sion regarding the reality or unreality of 'matter ’ cai^ be ob- 
tained from the quotation given in page 38. All that is asserted 
there, as seems to us, is that existence is divided into spiritual 
existence, customary or common existence, and apparent exis- 
tence. With the exception of this last, the division agrees 
very well with our division into spirit, and mailer ; and because 
of the last, the Hindu analysis appears to us defective. Its 
defect arises naturally from the antecedent dogma of the ' Tri- 
guna/ and their product, 'Ignorance.’ If 'existence’ is real, 
then what is apparent existence? whatever it is, in the quota- 
tion it is asserted to have as much right to be called ' existence * 
as that to which the epithet spiritual is applied has. Moreover, 
the epithet 'seeming’ must necessarily presuppose some known 
real existence, though it be but the product of imagination or 
dreams. The mention made of the ' unknown quiddity/ if em- 
ployed in contempt of the theory regarding the reality of ? Mal- 
{ ter/ is an attempt at begging the question under investigation. 

But Dr. Ballantyne’s defence of the Vedantin, taken as a 
whole, hinges upon the signification which he attributes to the 
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term f Gunn/ in position 2nd. The usual sense is a qualify, 
a cord — or 1 fetter * as Dr, Ballantyne has it, although we know 
not why he has selected the word f fetter *, any more than * tether* 
or any other word for a cord employed to fasten two objects 
together. That the Hindus ever employed this Word in the sense 
we attach to the words i phenomenal, material/ Dr. Ballantyne 
has either ^neglected or failed to prove ; and we have failed, 
after a mature consideration, to see sufficient reason Tor ac- 
cepting the new signification which he proposes. We take 
the word c phenomenal’ here in its widest sense to signify not 
only all visible, but also all sensuous objects; which are sensuous 
indeed, by means of their qualities ; but that decides nothing 
regarding their reality or unreality. 

Now the view put forth here on this point, might be briefly 
stated thus : — The word ‘ guna* has but two primary significa- 
tions in Hindu writings; namely, that of a quality ; and that 
of a string, cord, or means for fastening and joining. That it 
ever signifies ‘ material, phenomenal/ appears to us to be un- 
proved, if not unprovable from Hindu writings and usage. And 
hence it does not appear to be correct to sa£, that the phrase 
Nirguna Brahma conveys the same meaning to a Hindu, as the 
phrase Immaterial God does to a European ; or even ‘ very much 
the same sense/ 

Our reasons for making these assertions are briefly the fol- 
lowing : — In the Nyaya and its collateral systems, the word 
* dravya * is used for the (fbjeets of the phenomenal world ; and 
1 Guna * is there used to denote what we call qualities which 
have their abode in substance (dravya). There 1 Guna’ can- 
not mean the phenomenal world. (Tarka Sangraha. 2-4, Vais- 
eshika. Aph. 5. fl. Bhasha Parichchheda.§ 2-4) . Secondly, The 
old lexicographer Amara Sina, in his Kosha makes ‘ guna’ to sig- 
nify, ‘ a bowstring ; that which abides in substance, (dravya) ; 
goodness &c. (i. e. the Triguna) ; whiteness &c. (i.e. all colours); 
and that which joins &c/ (Amara Kosha. p. 124. verse 49.) 
Thirdly, though there is a degree of confusion about the signi- 
fication of f Guna’ in the Sankhya and Yoga Aphorisms, aris- 
ing from the previous adoption of the dogma of the ( Triguna* 
as the substance of ‘ Prakriti;* yet the passage quoted by Dr. 
Ballantyne (Sankhya Aph. Bookl. Aph. 62.) does not appear to 
us to prove that the word ‘ guna’ universally, but only as applied 
to the/ Three/ denotes qualities; and this the commentator — 
not Kapila — asserts of the f Three/ ‘ because they are subser- 
vient to soul, and form the cords which bind the brute-beast to 
the soul/ Kapila’s confused theory of creation, pressed hard, no 
doubt, upon the commentator ; but it does not appear to us pft>- 

P 
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vable, that he has given a new meaning to the word ' guna/ 
Fourthly, It has not been shewn that any of the writers of the 
Vedanta and Mimdnsd introduced this new signification to the 
term ' guna/ Fifthly, The use made of the word < guna/ 
elsewhere in this Essay, does not appear to be altogether consis- 
tent with this technical signification. T Ve are told, for example 
that: — 

' Ignorance’ (ajndna) is the aggregate of the phenomenal, (p. 49) 

* Guna’ is the sensible — the sum of the objects of sense, (p. 45) 

‘ Therefore Ignorance’ is ' Guna’ and what is predicated of the 
one may be also predicated of the other. But l)r. Ballantyne says 
(p. 34) that * Ignorance’ is 'equivalent to, and identical with 
the sum-total of qualities/ But 'guna’ are never less than 
three; and those three can never be identical with one another; 
they must be distinct, whether eternal or non-eternal, otherwise 
the foundation of the Skad-Darskana is swept away. Now it 
is not ' guna/ but an aggregate of three gunas is said to form 
1 Prakriti ’ by equipoise, in one system ; and ' Ignorance 1 by 
a sum-total, in another. This ' Jgnorance ’ therefore cannot 
be a synonym of ' guna/ since a sum- total Of three is neces- 
sary to constitute it. Again (p. 34) ' Ignorance ’ is said to 
be ' bhava-rupa/ or in the shape of entity; can 'entity' 
be predicated of 'guna’ also? If the dogma of the Trignm 
as ' pure cognition, lively emotion, and * inertness/ (p. 35) he 
philosophically orthodox, 6 why reject their equipoise in the shape 
of an unintelligent 'Prakriti/ and adeept their sum-total 
in the shape of ' Ignorance/ as the creator of the world ? If 
the three qualities are not eternal ; and if they did not give ex- 
istence to Ignorance, and Ignorance to the world ; they are not, 
those of the Vedanta; and Dr. Ballantyne’s defence would be 
that of a shadow. Hence we cannot accept the technical sense 
proposed for the term ' guna/ Dr. Ballantyne has employed the 
word ' material’ as an equivalent to the technical sense which he 
proposes of 'guna/ In Appendix A he attempts to shew that 
there is no word for our ' matter ’ in Sanscrit. On this subject 
we wish, in'passing, to propose two questions for the consideration 
of the learned Doctor. Supposing our word ' substance ’ weifc 
substituted for the Sanscrit terms mentioned in that article— as 
by common usage, the word substance is applied to a spirit as well 
as to a lump of clay — would it be conclusive to infer, that subs- 
tance, is not a term expressive of what we are pleased Jto call 
' matter ?’ If the Sanscrit has no term for ' matter ’ as distinct 
frotn ' soul’ or ' spirit/ then what is the distinction between the 
nine eternal atoms of the Ny&ya; and the Prakriti of the 
Sankhya, and their Pnrusha 0 Dr. Ballantyne ought surely tv 
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give some specific names for those two distinct substances ; or 
admit that Hindu analysis is deplorably defective. 

The truth of Position 3rd depends upon the view taken of the 
Ved&ntic analysis of man. If Dr. Ballantyne accepts the defini- 
tion of man furnished by the Upanishads, and recapitulated 
in the Ved&nta S&r; *then indeed Ved&ntic assertions can- 
not be deemed 6 extravagant J by him. Still we suppose 
the talented, laborious, and excellent missionary. Dr. Duff — 
for to him we take the allusion to be made in the phrase, ‘ a 
‘ zealous writer against Veddntism/ (p. 43.) — may be allowed the 
liberty of forming his own opinion on the subject. But if the 
atomic substance called mind , as being an ‘ organ -/ a distinct 
substance from soul; a creator of understanding; of self-consci- 
ousness, &c. is a fiction, and has no real existence in the consti- 
tution, of man ; then is the Vedantic system founded upon an 
imaginary foundation, and is ‘ extravagant 9 therefore, root 
and branch. Does Dr. Ballantyne accept the Ontology and Cos- 
mology of the Ved&nta Sar? Are those of the Bible and of 
Christendom to be tested bv the speculations in that treatise? Is 
it a duty incumtfent upon the disciple of the Bible to believe that 
the world in the abstract should be conceived to be Ignorance — 
Ignorance which itself has no absolute existence, but which con- 
sists of the totality of three qualities — Ignorance which in its 
totality is the causal body of God ; and in its variety, forms the 
bodies of individual men ; Ignorance which gives existence to the 
Tamndtras or five subtle elements, from which it produces intel- 
lect, mind, self-consciousness, the five sheathed man, and so 
forth ? No doubt readers of the Bible will deem these doctrines 
new. But if they are true, it is a duty to believe them ; and if 
it is a duty, Dr. Ballantyne should put forth more of his strength 
to prove and recommend them than he has done in these pages. 
We write not these lines in a cavilling spirit. Very far from it. 
We write them with deep grief, under an impression that in 
this defence of Vedantism, the Truth suffers wrong at the hands 
of a friend who thus strengthens against her, the hands of a class 
of men, the most irreverent and captious towards all that is 
'True and Holy and Great. 

We are not quite sure, that we understand the sense given to 
the word ( attribute * in Position 6th. Is it the substance of a 
thing, or something else attributed to the substance? If f attri . 
bute ’. denotes the substantial being, as distinguished from the 
qualities, properties, or manifested powers, which usually* serve 
as the marks (lakshana) of substance ; and as the * gunas*’ or 
cords by means of which a substance becomes known to others ; 
then is such an f attribute ? the same as the Brahma of frhe 
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Vedanta — a thing without a mark, utterly unknown, utterly 
unknowable, and, as far as man is eoncerned, a perfect nonentity. 
This is indeed the Vedantic teaching of Brahma. But if the 
word ‘ attribute ’ is used to denote a power or quality belonging to 
a substantial being, by means of which it becomes manifested to 
others, — its usual acceptation — then has Ved&ntic Brahma no , 
such attribute, and the fact of ‘ extravagance ’ in expression is 
established. The Brahma of the popular Ujtinishads, the Saririk 
Sutra, and the Vedanta Sar, is said to be devoid of any such 
attributes'. It is f sheer existence, sheer thought/ If Dr. Ballan- 
tyne supposes that ‘ a Christian/ should accept the theories of the 
Vedantin and Berkeley in disproof of the ‘ unknown quiddity 9 — 
the substratum of the external world — how ypili he, 6 meet the 
theories of the Sankhyas and Hume in disproof df the substra- 
tum of spirit — and especially of the quality-less Brahma of the 
Atlanta ? ‘ 1 • * * 

It seems to be a great mistake and a great injustice tb intro* 
duce the venerable Bishop of Cloyne into Vedantin fi&tprnity. 
The Italian Giordano Bruno, the Jew^pinoza, the German Sehell- 
ing, and even the 1 Welsh-Breton Des Cartes could fraternize with 
much greater facility. Bruno, Spinoza, and Schelling would very 
nearly agree with the Vedantin as to the fad of the relations of 
creator and creation ; though as to the means and mode of that re- 
lation, they would very greatly differ — the Hindu scheme being 
incomplete. The scheme of the Ontology of the Vedanta Sar, we 
take to be this : — 

Scheme of Ontology. 

I. Vastu— Joy- though t=B rah m a. A thing — Substance of all. 

II. The Triguna— Material of the phenomenal. (How the 

Triguna were originated; and how related to VaStu, is not 
explained. It is said in the Upanishad that Brahma, 

is incapable of sustaining relations ; and has none.) From the 
.Totality of the Triguna arose : — 

III. lgnoranee-Maya. Which envelopes the f Ego/ and pro- 
jects the ‘non-Ego. * (Whence came the ( Ego 1 is not ex- 
plained. But to this f Ahamb= < Ego , it is said that nci £ 
ther ‘ Ego * nor ‘ non-Ego ’ could exist, were it not for 
‘ Ignorance/ The theory seems confused. In the Vedanta 
Sar it appears to stand thus : Ajnana found an * Ego, ? (Ah am) 
enveloped it, and gave it a conceit of individual existence. 
And also, there being no ( non-Ego/ Ajnana gave the ‘ Ego 

. a nolion that there was.) 

Against this, at a great distance from it, as regards exactness 
ok treatment, might be given SchellingV theory of Identity 
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For convenience’s sake Tennemann’s synopsis in Morell’s trans- 
lation is furnished : — 

Schelling’s scheme op Ontology. 

I. The absolute — the universe in its original form — The deity 
manifested in 

# ]I. Nature (the absolute in its secondary form) as Relative and 
Real — as Relative and Ideal ; according to the following grada- 
tions : 

Weight — Matter. Truth— Science. 

Light — Motion, Goodness — Religion. 

Organic structure-— Life. Beauty — Art. 

* Above these gradations, and independent of them, are arranged : 

Mau (as The State. 

The system of the world (the exter- History, 

nal universe). 

The similarity of the principle will be discovered at once. 
It should be observed, however, that Schclling commences with 
Das /j Ibsolute , which admits of the predicate Relative.; but V ad n 
and Brahma admit of no predicates. The German’s superiority 
in treatment is Very obvious. The Hindus ares far inferior to the 
more imaginative Bruno in their method of development. The 
Ilin4n begins by begging the question, he takes for granted that 
Vadu is the substance of the world ; and displays all his powers 
in the attempt to answer the question, ‘ How came the infinite, 
unconditioned Thing, to apptar finite?’ The individual soul, ad- 
mitting the limits of its capacities, replies, ' I don’t know.’ And 
then making that ( Ignorance ’ the means of his rescue, lie un- 
dertakes to explain the whole. According to the theory, the 
f' until never moves, never wills, never acts. The dogma of the 
Trig ana does not appear to be indigenous in the Ved&nt System. 
It appears there as an exotic taken up in its crude state, and 
left undefined and unexplained. Practically considered ^Igno- 
rance ’ dilfers very little from ( Prakriti.’ Both are unintelligent. 
Both create a phenomenal world; one a world of Illusions, the 
other a world of Qualities. 

Here we close. The ‘ partial exposition of Christian doctrine’ 
•must be left for the present. We trust that we have succeeded, 
in some measure, in shewing, that the moral malady of the 
• Hindus has not been so thoroughly examined and laid open in 
these Essays, as might be desired. The Sanscrit version of Dr. 
Ballijntyne, as regards language, is worthy of his scholarship. 
All Christendom owes him gratitude for what he has done*. We 
doubt, whether there are half-a-dozen Christians on earth,. who 
could dress Christian sentiments in a Sanscrit so chaste, idioma- 
tic, and pure. Though we have been forced to dificr from^he 
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learned Doctor on some points ; yet we hold his labours in high 
esteem ; and expect much more from his able pen, in aid of the 
efforts to- make Christianity known to the Hindus. There are 
two points of Christian doctrine, however, ‘of such vital import- 
ance, that we regret much Dr. Ballantyne did not enlarge a little 
mdre upon them in this Essay. The innate moral depravity of our 
race and the atonement of Christ. Until the nature ©and extent 
of the moral malady are thoroughly knowh and felt, indiffer- 
ence to the physician and the remedy must prevail. The atone- 
ment of Christ has always been the great stumbling block, and 
the great remedy of the human species. It is the keystone of 
human hopes; and panacea for human afflictions. 

In the atonement alone can our rebellious race behold. 

‘ Truth, love, and mercy in triumph descending, 

And nature all glowing in Eden’s first bloom; 

On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending. 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.* 

Man not only reasons ; but also feels. Midway between Reason 
and Feeling — between the understanding and the heart, between 
faith and love, is .the true place of True Religion. To treat relig- 
ion — and particularly the Christian religion, — as a metaphysical 
speculation, is a great injustice towards the God of compassion and 
love who revealed it ; and a great wrong towards the sin-stricken 
and bewildered man who is in need of it. The religion of the 
heart only can gain the affections of the Hindus, console, and 
save them. , 

Every Hindu, every day that he lives, secs and feels the 
blighting influences of innate and of actual depravity. lie is 
fully aware that the intellect, the affections, the emotions and 
the passions of his soul, have fallen into a state of disorder 
and confusion ; that somehow or other, there has been an up- 
setting of all the furniture of his spiritual nature. Christiani- 
ty is the only religion among men, that can explain to him the 
origin, the mode, and the extent of this moral disorder which 
has befallen his relation with his Maker, Ruler, and Judge. 
And wc regret exceedingly to observe that the Essay contains not 
a single ' Aphorism/ to explain to the Hindu, how the Bible* 
accounts for, dissects, and explains the diseased state of his 
moral and spiritual nature. 

The doctrine of the Atonement also, has not obtained the 
prominence which its importance demands and deserves. It has 
been Compressed into a single Aphorism, of just two pages, m 
a fourth Book , , 'Of the mysterious points in Christianity/ pre- 
ceded by an Aphorism upon the 'Rule of Excluded Middle. 
This remark proceeds not from a light or censorious spiiit, refer- 
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ring to an apparent incongruity — it proceeds from a spirit quite 
the reverse. Our heart bleeds. A hundred and fifty millions of 
deluded men are present before our mind. Those men look up 
to their few learned teachers, with deep-felt reverence and blind 
confidence.. Here is an Essay written expressly for those 
teachers ; and through, them for the millions ; having for its 
object to tyake known the only remedy provided by a merciful 
Creator, for maladies which all of them feel, and none of them 
can cure — to explain to them the conditions of the new pro- 
clamation of peace and pardon to our rebellious race. We feel, 
thus deeply because we fear, lest that Essay be too metaphysical, 
and too brief, to enable its readers to understand the dangerous 
nature .of their maladies, the heinousness of the guilt of their 
wilful rebellion, and the adaptation and efficacy of the remedy 
otfered them in the Bible. In any future editions of this Essay ; 
and in any future productions from the same able pen for the 
learned Hindu, we sincerely trust that Jesus Christ shall 
occupy a far more prominent place. 
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Art. V. — Lord Canning’s Speech at the opening of the Bajmahal 
Hallway . 

L AST September, the Ganges at Rajmahal was tapped by 
the Railway.* Henceforth neither passengers nor costly 
goods will be subject to the freaks of the Nuddea Rivers. The 
apex of the Delta has been touched by the Iron Horse, and a 
life and activity will, in consequence, be given to the neighbour- 
hood of Rajmahal, such as has not been known there since Gaur 
the city of one hundred kings ceased to be the metropolis of 
Bengal and Behar, and for which its position at the top of the 
Delta, admirably adapted it. 

But it is not merely in connection with Rajmahal and its hills, 
once the scenes of a bustling activity and of a numerous popu- 
lation, that this opening is to be viewed with interest. The Rail- 
way will bring a tide of trade and social life into those solitudes of 
Behar, once the seat of an Empire over which the great A.soka 
stretched his rule. The traveller, who, in a miserable, expen- 
sive palki, tries to penetrate the fastnesses south of Bhagulpur, 
linds before him, in every direction, the wrecks and mouldering 
remains of former greatness. Buddhism has left indelible traces 
of itself on basalt images, in caves and on the rocks of Rajgrihn 
and Monghyr, while the mountain eyries of the highland Chiefs 
of Rajmahal shew what power the feudal system exercised, in the 
days of Behar’s greatness. What will it be when the whole 
country from Rajmahal to Benares becomes pervious to the mer- 
chant, the miner, the missionary, the schoolmaster and even 
the indolent Bengali babu? 

As an instrument for awakening an interest in Behar* s mental, 
religious and social improvement, the railway will be of great 
value. The Behar people have, ever since Buddhist days, been cut 
off from mental light and intercourse with foreigners : the Moguls 
did little for Behar; its fine population were never appealed to on * 
moral or intellectual topics, since the days that Sakyea Muni made 
the groves of Gaya echo with Buddhist mottos. We quote on 
this subject the excellent remarks of Lord Canning, made at the 
opening of the Rajmahal Railway. 

* Not far from the spot where according to Hindu myth, Kapil Muni, dis- 
turbed by it in his devotions, swallowed the whole river : — this myth probably 
referred to that change in its bed, that sent the main stream in an Easterly 
direction, while formerly it flowed down by Nuddea. 
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< We began this day’s journey at a spot washed by the tides of the Bay of 
Bengal, a,nd within a stone’s throw of the anchorage of some of the noblest ships* 
which, to the furtherance of commerce and all tts attendant blessings, the skill 
and enterprise of our fellow-country -men have launched upon the ocean. We 
have ended it in an inland district, 200 miles off, where not only are the uses 
of the great highway of nations uncared for and unknown, but where the very 
name of the “black water” is a word of mystery and terror. We began our 
• journey at the chief seat of Western trade and civilization on this side of the 
globe, the he%d quarters of England’s power in Asia, and we have closed it almost 
under the walls of the anient capital of Bengal and Behar — the city of Gour — 
which, little more than two centuries ago, was not surpassed by any in India, for 
its busy population and magnificence, but which now lies a mass of tangled 
ruins and rank forest, tenanted by wild beasts, reeking with fever, and void not 
only of human industry, but of human life. In travelling between these two 
points, — points of such striking contrast — we have passed through a country 
teeming with population and covered thick with all that is necessary to the 
sustenance of man. We have skirted a district abounding in mineral wealth, 
and already eagerly seizing the opportunity, as yet imperfectly afforded to it, of 
pouring this wealth into the great centre of activity in Calcutta. We have 
been carried through the wild country of the Sonthals, one of tho rudest and 
wildest races of India, but a race not insensible to kindly government, and 
who, if thelishilis and jungles had been as accessible five years ago as they are 
now, woul4 have been at once checked in a purposeless rebellion. Lastly, we 
find ourselves standing on the bank of the great Ganges, at that point at which 
it is In the interests of Commerce, that the tedious and uncertain navigation of 
its lower waters should be exchanged for a short and securfe land carriage/ 

The Rajmahal Railway, like the Mutla Line, its future southern 
extension, has been driven through a land of tigers and cholera ; 
on both lines the laborers have had to battle with the deadly 
miasma of jungles, the growth of centuries; — and in some in- 
stances have been carried qfF, in broad daylight, by wild beasts, 
whose lairs, undisturbed for ages have been intruded on by the 
stangcr with his iron road. Three centuries ago there was a 
dense population near the Rajmahal hills, as there was then in 
the Sunderbunds, In the centre of the Santal Country are 
to be found now the remains of large tanks and palaces, erected 
before the Santal migrated into it, about sixty years ago. 

In a similar way, in North Tirhut, the ruins of the once mighty 
cities of Janakpu and Simrun, 14 miles in circumference, remain 
amid what are now the haunts of tigers and boars, rife with malaria. 
It was the long struggle between Hindus and Moslem that re- 
duced this land to a terai or deadly jungle. Some similar catastro- 
phe must have taken place in the Rajmahal hills. 

One great advantage we look forward to from the railway is, 
that it will leave those Europeans without excuse, who fancy 
that, because they know Calcutta or one of the Presidency towns, 
they &re therefore competent to give an opinion on India, or 
even on Bengal, Even eight hours by this Railway will tell them 
uot to judge Behar men by the Bengali standard ; they will see 
there a different race of men. In a few years a Calcutta 
March, 1861 . Q 
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cockney, who has never travelled beyond Chandemagore, will 
be a curiosity fit for the . British Museum. The railway will 
also check that tendency to centralization which looms so fear- 
fully in the future horizon of India. Federalism, which combines 
local action with a centralizing supervision, is what we want, and 
the railway will, in one respect, greatly favour the principle of 
'unity amid diversity. * As the stream of the Ganges, Jike that of 
the Nile, and other great rivers, has l>cen the ditfuser of civiliza- 
tion along its banks, so is the railway likely to prove a line of 
light through mofussil darkness, enabling the merchant, tlie 
educator, and the missionary to gain access to ‘ the highways and 
hedges’ of the Santal and other districts. 

Holidays will be rendered doubly valuable by the llailway, as 
Lord Canning remarked in his Rajmahal Speech : 

• Thu vast distances to be traversed by all whom business or pleasure put- in 
motion, tin* lime climate which for so many hours of the day makes excitum 
and exposure eminently hazardous, and the fact that a lifo of bodily activitv or 
mental toil in India is one of daily risk — all conspire to render any alleviation 
of labor, and any new facilities for relaxation, a boon of inestimable vulne to 
every class, whether soldier or civilian, independent gentleman, or servant of 
the State.* . 

‘To Hritish Science and Hriti&h Enterprise shall he committed in Tndia the 
noble task of bringing security, comfort, and comparative wealth within the 
reach of races as vet ignorant of these; of extending the held of profitable 
industry to them ; of supplying the wants of some by the enjtfrHuities of 
others; of enhancing piosperitv where it exists, and of reviving it where it lus 
drooped and decayed ; of promoting fellowship between men, and of bringing 
light into durk places/ 

The railway will increase country taStes and particularly favor 
the study of geology and botany, so neglected in this country. 
The class of natives will gradually become rare, who, like a Bengali 
bahti some time ago, could tell a Geological Surveyor he had soeti 
many hills near Calcutta; when asked, where ? he said, — the 
embankments of the tanks. 

Punctuality, so wanting in our native friends, will be taught 
more effectively by the rail than by the schoolmaster, — the train 
waits for no one, as many a native has already found to his cost. 

To shew the gradually increasing influence of this line, we 
give the following tables — which tell their own story. They 
show’ how the masses appreciate the railway. 

EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 

The numbers conveyed per mile icere in 
185 1-55 ... ... 

1835-5(3 ...... 

1856-57 ... 

‘ 1857-58 .... 

1858 59 . . ... 


2,083 
.6,033 
8,377 
0,120 
. 0,661 
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Numbers conveyed of each Class per mile. 


Ybar kvdivo. 

lilt Class. 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class. 

30rti June 1856^ 

770 

375*6 

2,630*0 

„ 1856. 

100-4 

| 442*7 

6,389*5 

„ 1857. 

110’8 | 

432*2 

7,834*3 

„ 1858. 

1220 j 

427*8 

8,562*8 

„ 1869. 

106*0 | 

403*6 

9,151*6 | 



— 

- - - ' 


Receipts from each Class. 


Year ESbma. 

1st Class. 

2nd Class. 

3rd Class. 

TotaL 

• 

Au-rup' Reieipts 
per mile. 


€ 

i* 

4J 

c 

£ 

30th June 1866. 

1,890 

2,940 

18,658 

23, 197 

1948 

„ 1856. 

2,«34 

3,R0l 

28,355 J 

| 43,790 

353 6 

„ 1857. 

3,?3S | 

•4,811 | 

15,938 i 

i 54,184 

46(1*2 

„ 1858. 

5,132 j 

, 6,93/ j 

47,787 j 

68,850 

•486 4 

„ 1859. 

6,814 j 

6,169 

1 

62,964 j 

73,017 

620*8 


Passengers Conveyed t)y the Cast Indian Railway. 


Year ksdinu. 

V Nl’MllFU op I’ASSKSO KRS. 

i i i “ 

■fj Iht Cla^K 2nd Chi**. 3rd ( 

i ! 

| Total. 

31 st May 1855 ! 

121 1 9,302 | 4-3,896 

3.36.6 Mt 

.383.714 

3oth June 1856. 

121 12, “19 ! 6 l.i >7 V 

774,135 

8 

„ „ 1857. 

121 i:t.l<!9 J 62,301 

917.9-8 

1 1 ,< 6.3,668 

„ 1858. 1 

121 14.763 61,765 

1,037.1 "6 

1,103,6 14 

„ 1859. 1 

i-‘ 4 Mil—, o)h ned 1st (Jitohcr, 1858 ) 

1 12 ! b7,M> 

« 1 

1,199,517* 

1,271,932 


* It tt.t -4 ufUn s.n.1 that caste, and p,,y.di.-«M>U |.r»vi»t Hu- mass of ly'iw* 

nullity thru— He* <>f the mil: hut ... India, a* *L« when* the lute tum* 

• um- than they rrwlit for—<he,»p far-, mil loiiifaiiln" liwloui from 

railway aiudvuts, detnh-d the pu 'tioii. 


1 
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lived />/.v from Pawn yen and Goods, on the East Indian Jtailwn// 
with working expenses. 


Yea* bjtdiho. 

Passen- 

gera. 

Miscel- 

laneous. 

Goods. 

Total. 

Working 

Expense*. 

Net 

Profits. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

30th June 1855. 

‘23, 197 

1,921 

0,037 

31,463 
82,1 f 8 1 

20,823a 

33,705 

10, (Hi 

„ 1850. 

| 43,790 

4,018 

33,771 

*18,413 , 

„ 1857. 

64, 18 l 

6,608 

62,561 

1 13,616 

■14,162 

00,1st 1 

„ 1858. 

68,850 

14,572 

76,601 

150,232 

205,587 

62,507 

67,725 | 

„ 1859. 1 

73,917 

12,751 

1,18,889 

96,181 

1 I09,4i*3 | 

1 


Another social point connected with the Railway relates to 
treatment of the natives working on it. On this we ijiiole 
from Lord Canning’s speech at Rajmahal, where having 
thanked tin* Company’s officers tor the treatment of their natiu-s, 
lie observed. 

‘ Their treatment and management of the population with whom they have 
Lci'ii brought into daily contact l«an been worthy of all praise. I speak from per- 
sonal knowledge on this point. During three yearn, until the time when the 
« hief Gi>\ ci miK'iital superintendence of its affairs was committed to tho able 
and watchful caie of my honorable friend the Lieutenant Governor, tho E. I. 
Railway was dim tl\ under the control of the Governor General in Council; 
and 1 cantmt tall to mind that in that time a single instance occurred of 
coercion or oppression on the part of the officers of the Company, or of any 
w ant of < oi < lia 1 1 1 \ and good u ill between the employers and their native ser- 
vants, or liilmm s. i can remember no ease of hai>L dealing, or inconsiderate* 
ness of an v kind. Doth parties aonn understood each other, and there ban, so 
far ns I know, Wen no interruption of that good, understanding.’ 

‘ 'I’lii let me it, is no light praise. The natives of Hengnl, of whom, in 
one wav and another not le-s than 118,000 are daily working on this Kailw.iv, 
me, in this part of the province, a timid suspicious people, — t-a-sil \ taking alann 
at novelties, averse to intertei cnee with their usages, unused to steady labor, 
tickle, and too often • rooked m their ways. 'There are however, a few painful 
exceptions, ehietly with regard to contractors. Mr. Turnbull remarks of the con- 
tract oi a of the Patna division. “ The railway vvoiks vveie in very bad odom 
among the natives, whose dealings with the late contractors left no favorable 
impressions oil tluir minds.” * 

lie then made the following remarks : which deserve to he 
written in letters of gold, 

‘Gentlemen, it is of no u-e to deny or conceal it, for it is known to all the 
world, we Englishmen with all our great national characteristics, are not, as a* 
people, eoneiliiitorv or at tr id iv e. Viod forbid that anv of us should feel ashamed 
of his national eh. mu ter, <>r wish it to be other than it is. Hut none amongst us 
will deny that the vei v viituesof that cli iracter are not seldom exaggerated into 
faults. We are powerful in K»dv ami mind, and we are proud <»1 tint power. 
W e are sell i chant, and pistly so, and we like to shew our self-reliance. Wo 
are conscious ot our own high purposes, and enlightenment, and we are apt to 
look down upon those, vvlio-e motives we believe to be loss worthy than our own. 
nr whom wo regaid as debu-ed in iguoiaiiee, and we do not eare to eoneeal our 
feelings These failings are not ineomistent with our national greatness. In 
the days of slavery, Englishmen were amongst the hardest toak-iuasters that the 
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vu'uun ever had; but England did not hesitate to spend her gold and her blood 
luishlv for the suppression of the Slave Trade, and we poured out our twenty 
millions like water, when we ftmnd that it was the only means hy which to rid 
ourselves of the curse of slavery/ 

• Hut, Gentlemen, no people, whatever their condition, will patiently boar to 
W treated by their rulers as though they were less than men, loss rational, less 
capable of right feeling than those who rule them. If we attempt, individually 
or collectively, to do this, if we neglect to win the heart of those over whom 
* Providence has placed us, if instead of seeking to inspire them with eontidence, 
we take for oflr maxim tlijit the people of India should be governed as a con- 
,|uered people —which, as 1 understand it, means that they should he governed 
hy sheer force, — if in our pride or impatience wo refuse to show' forbearance and 
indulgence to the weaknesses and shortcomings which attend us, we shall not 
worthily represent England in the great work which lies boforo her, and we 
►hull assuredly fail to accomplish it.’ 

We give in a tabular statement the number of natives employ- 
ed, on the Railway and their respective localities. Such a number 
of men, with such wages, must have had a considerable oiled on 
tiie labour market of Bengal. 

EAST INDIAN RAILWAY. 

Bengal Division. 


Stilt patent of dailg average of work-people an/iloi/al on the con - 
st ruction of the several Division* of the line of /Ini twin /, for 
the twelve months, from the 31 si Mag, 1851) h 31 s( Mag, lsiJO. 


Nvmes ov Divisions ou 
D immers. 

, 

’I 

r 4 

i ■ 

w 

1 

1 

i 

% 

C 

labourers. 

£ 

a 

t 

i ( 

is" 

7? 

4 

1 

5 

53 

£ 

__ 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Pei 

hr 

Pei 

Per 

Per 


day. 

din 

d n . 

day. 

dav 

dm. 

dav. 

day. 

^"Ulh Hirhhnm, 

7 

373 

•.312 

11.070 

117 

30 

ID’S , 

11,107 

■ N'uth liiil.lmin, 

3,1 nr, 

152 

31 h; 

L loo 

1 1 H 

37 

1 V 

H,30‘2 

Muth ILipimh.il, 

1.77.1 

153 

35 

5,275 

01 

25 

22 

10,107 

i < '< litre U.ipiiiihid, , . i 

L3h7 

none 

230 

1,50H 

327 

lol 

HO l 

13,372 

North Kapuaiml, ; 

t,s'>3 

2K3 

is} 

U.ool 

331 

is 

HI | 

12.05H 

, Pirpointi, . I 

3,07<) 

(',■»*» 

1 HI 1 

5 201 

115 

17 

! .‘lO f 

O.HON 

Mhajrnlpur, 

1 k 2 

j 

ism 

5.1*11 

7o 

15 

' 21 1 

t.OKj 

• .bli.iu.'irah, 

2,121 

io3 ; 

177 

2011 

23 

17 

13 | 

L77I 

M-mvhyr, 

1,322 

ts5 

311 

4,031 

2s5 

(SO 

321 

7.751 

K nil, . j 

303 

233 

]o3 

2,73 1 

112 

IS* 

i*) 

1 • ». >!» 

•ilalluhur, 

2,122 

Sin} ; 

273 

1,3 13 

1.37 

02 

Ht 

7 ‘'Mi 

! Mar, . ! 

2.i a 

<1 JO i 

2 S', 

3.372 

122 

5 1 

13 

7 1 V,I 

Pilna, . | 

; M r 

10} 

125 

3,015 

1 22 

15 

23 

4, n i 

1 H".me Di-lntt, 

2,Hli l J 

H7t 

5 IK 

1,333 

HI 

35 

.33 ; 

H.772 

- Js-muo Bridge, . i 

72 

3S> 

1,10 V 

20 1 1 

3H 

Hi 

32 ( 

1.0‘*O 

.Total, 

:a, m; 

o .'07 

5,<>3S '' 

31,302 

2,131 

731 

1,31} j 1^,701 | 


(Signed) (fKOKGh Ti it Mil i.i., 
2 < 7 // St p?* mt/i'i t 

We give furthei Tab’cs at page 111. 
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The trunk line is now via Rajmahal, which will answer as tar 
as Monghyr, and so onwards as the loop line, but* we believe the 
direct communication with the N.W. P. will ultimately be hy 
the Barrakur to Patna, thus saving 100 miles, and openin'* 
out the Cornwall, as well as the Switzerland of Bengal to the philan! 
thropist, and the merchant. Already an, extension is being made 
to the Barrakur from ltanigunj : it will then projbably pass 
by the Kuhurbali Coal Fields, and through the Gobindpur 
Valley, which is the exit from the high table land of llamglmr 
to the fertile plains of Behar and so on to Patna. The rail will 
create a wide extent of traffic, as has been shewn by the opening at 
Bhedea and elsewhere.* 

In addition to the Ranigunj line being likely to be the main 
one, it will lead to Vartutaathy and on the completion of the pre- 
sent extension line to the Barrakur, a drive of 5d miles only will 
lead to the top of Parasnath, or by the future main line from th«* 
Barrakur to Patna, which will land the traveller at the Kuhur- 
bali Coal Fields, with the adjacent copper mines, only 20 miles 
distant from Parasnath. 

* The hill scenery beyond the Hurrnkur extending to Parasnath and the 
Dnnwa pass will he most refreshing to the person ‘long in populous cities 
‘pent.’ - Kvcii now, one nm leave Calcutta hy the mail train at night and break- 
fast in the morning at the top of Parasnath. 

Major Sherwill, so well known lor the valuable Statistical information he has 
furm-hed the public regarding Hhagnlpur, Mrtnghx.*, Malda, and the Sunder- 
humls, hits lately published a letter on the subject of a direct line in which he gives 
the following arguments in its favor —Patna and ‘he N \V. P. would heROO instead 
of 100 miles from Cahiitf.i -Coal from Kulinrhali could he laid down at Patna, lor 
the name price as ILiiugunj Coal is sold in Calcutta --the fertility of the 
country between (iohmdpur Valley and the (hinges produces heavy crops 
from a soil that has not been manured for 2000 yi.us — even the rouds are 
ploughed up in the wet season to ^iv c a crop — the exports are forwarded 
only hy puck-bullocks, dilatoiv ami expensive, to the (hinges, where the 

I mnluco is sent hy boats to Calcutta. Zemindars and expoiters could go 
>y train to Calcutta, instead of trusting dishonest brokers and grain-dealers 
who fleece them. Close to the lulls is much waste land not cultivated, be- 
cause the expoits would linrdh pay its carnage to the (tango. The Zemindars of 
Hollar are rich, and food is cheap. — lVrgunnnh Surrui, Nurhut, Hehar, along the 
proposed lines are the « hief places which furnish 1 1 ice. Wheat, Harley, (train. Oil- 
seeds, Sugar, Toh.n » o. Turmeric, Mace. Iron, Hides, (lams, l)ye Stulls, Tusser. 
(‘aipets, stone-plate-, (Mire.- 100, t**) Pilgrims from the N. W. 1*. and (tyah 
pas-% along this line, and in the cold weather, taking the route to Dcoghur and 
.luggernauth, returning at the close of the cold season ; at lvurukdehe, the htream of 
pilgi inis divides ; the one pna ceding south to the Parasnath, the other cast to Dco- 
ghur; thev again mute near llurdwan. '1 lie train would take up the Parasnath pil- 
grims at Nawadah, and convex thorn to KuhiirLali, and after visiting Parasnath 
would take them to l!aingtiU| "1 he pdgi ims going to Deoghur would he convex id 
also from Nawadah to Kuiukdche oO miles. —The Hrahmins do not ohjo« t to pil- 
glints trax oiling bv rail as thev arrive much richer and het ter able to oiler a large 
picscnt to the Hrahmins. The (iohindpur Valley is now much dreaded by pilgrims 
who on their passage keep watch and ward all night long to prevent the attacks 
of* tigers and thieves. Immense numbers of local pilgrims stream towards the 
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The construction of the Railway itself presents many objects' of 
interest — rails, tbe difficulty of their supply — sleepers, whether 
more lasting of iron or of wood ; the latter how best prepared — 
fencing, the most effectual kind — bridges, their well foundations, 
their piers, their arches, their girders — ballast, the various 
descriptions, artificial and natural — the beds of rivers, if changed 
for railway .bridges, how far likely to be permanent— contractors, 
their failures and the*causcs — the epidemics and mortality among 
the coolies, how far avoidable. But our object in this article is 
rather to interest our readers in the moral and social aspects 
presented by the extension of the railway, enlarging the views 
of Europeans and Natives, lessening the influence of caste, 
and increasing the facilities of travelling, and so making more 
aeco^ible the various places of historical interest which lie near 
the line. 

As the historical associations on the Railway line between 
Calcutta and ltamgunj, connected with the French at, Chamler- 
nagor, the Dutch at Chinsura, and the Portuguese at I My. 
have been noticed in Cone’s Railway Ciuide, we will begin with 
the Kanai or Burdwnn junction, which will eventually super- 
sede Burdwan as an engine-changing station, connecting the 
Ihmigunj station with the main line by a loop line, and confine 
our remarks to places between that and Bajmalml, where the 
line ends at present.. Our space is limited, consequently our 
notices must be brief ; but ample information may be found in 
old histories. We notice<*places in the order in which they lie, 
starting from Burdwan. 

We enter the Birbhum District across the A ji. Tho Aji which 
rises near Monghyr, separates Birbhum from the Burdwan 
District, which receives along with Tirhut, the name of tho 
garden of Bengal. It is navigable only for a few weeks in the 
rains. Coal mines are met close to its banks. This river receives 
a number of tributaries: it flows into the Ilqglv near Cutwn, 
memorable for Clive’s Yictmy of Plasscy. \Vc ero-s the Aji 
river by a bridge 1, SOU feet long, o\er arches of 50 feet S[)au 
each. We leave behind the Burdwan Distiict, and enter tin* 
Jlirbhum Zillah, the Bengal Highlands. A Seotelunaii would 
*unile at these being called Highlands, but they are such to a 
Calcutta man. These hills were once noted for Mahiatta raids, 
but will hereafter, we trust, he associated with iron and copper 

Iiajirir Hill*, the reputed birth place of Gautama • them* nrc 1 2 nnlc« *out hwc»t of 
Debar ritv, v lose to tho proposed linos and have 12 hot and t cold Com- 

tm-rip in Aaiatic countries generally follow* the same road a* that purmud by 
pilgrim* Tbe llcbar people are fond of travelling, having numerous *dir»nc* or 
places of local veueration in tbeir district. * 
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foundries, and the development of extensive mineral resources. 
Birbhum was once a little Belgium, an arena for Mahratta ami 
Moslem to exhibit their prowess in, though the former generally 
adopted the Parthian system of warfare, nghting and retreating. 
As late as A. D. 1814, the roads were so infested with robbers, 
that pilgrims could not puss through Beogur on the way from 
Benares to Jagannath — but by giving the robbery lands, on 
condition of keeping the roads clear, the* robberies were put 
down. The oldest town in Birblmm is Nagore, the residence of a 
Musalman Raja; it has an entrenchment thrown up against 
the Mahrattas, from twelve to eighteen feet high, which extends 
round the town for the distance of thirty two miles. Mnliwr 
on the road from Suri to Murshidabad is surrounded by 
eighty tanks; — in this Zillah, tanks for irrigation are very 
common. It is very important for these districts that there are 
a number of jhils, which serve as natural drainage basins in the 
freshes, and prevent the Hoods from devastating the country. 
Artificial basins, with a similar view, are now being formed near 
the Mississipi. Bnklesur is noted for its hot-springs and cheating 
Brahmans. BahKimth is a famous place of pilgrimage for Hindus 
from all parts of India, but especially from Seinde and Raj- 
putaiui; they come in February. Its temple is said to have been 
built by a Choi Raja from Mysore, who had invaded the 
country. 

Surul, the first station Nortli of the Aji, has largely increased 
since the Railway stall* settled here! The great mortality in 
certain parts of the South Birbhum District-, has led to various 
sanatary improvements in Sunil : — it has a dispensary and 
hospital; near Sunil arc the remains of the old commercial 
residency, retaining with its twenty five rooms, the relics of 
the old palatial style and mode of living, when the Residents 
were the princes of the land. A road, metalled and bridged, 
leads from the Surul station to llambazar noted for its elegant 
lac ornaments made by only two men. It is on the Damudu, 
which is there a quarter of a mile wide. The country to the 
West is described as an extensive coal field, having also plenty ot 
iron. — ('ultra is thirty one miles distant from Surul. * 

The next place of importance is Synthea : the Bridge is 1,500 
feet long; in the dry season it is over a wilderness of sand. 
Water is procured by digging in the sands of this river. The bed 
of the More river here is in places quite black with magnetic 
iron dust, which clings in clusters to the magnet. The lover 
of Geology may sec to the north of the village a high gravel 
hank, composed of pink quartz, with pieces of quartz felspar, 
ahd pisiform iron ore intermixed. The Harpah or bore in 
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this river at the first fall of rain is a curious sight. A journey 
of an hour and three quarters from Synthea takes the traveller 
to the Birbhum Iron works of Messrs Mat key & Co. : the 
tirst pig iron manufactured in Bengal upon the English prin- 
ciple, was smelted here in January 1S5C ; two tons of iron 
are produced daily, and three European smelters are em^ 
ployed. Xhe district is rich in coals, and irou ; oven the ballast 
laid along the line* at Synthea gives 15 percent, of iron. A 
metalled road, eight miles long, leads from Synthea to Suri, the 
capital of Birbhum. 

A road leads from Synthea to Jammakundi, a large town with 
many substantial buildings and temples, sixteen miles S. W. of 
I ter ham pore. Beyond this is flungamutti, the site of an 
extensive city, when the Ganges, then four miles wide, flowed by 
it. The Western boundary of the river may be still distinctly 
traced by a bank of stiff clay, gravel, and nodular limestone, 
about fifteen feet high, which runs along as far as Rajmahal. 

Uutnpur lf<d is a changing station of the Railway. The house 
<»f the Resident Engineer, with its nice garden in front, is a plea- 
sant sight. This place was in great danger during the lastSaut.nl 
insurrection, and some hard fighting took place near it. We 
tru*t the authorities have learnt the lesson, that the school- 
master is, in the long run, cheaper than the soldier. This 
insurrection, which mjglit have been easily prevented, had the olli • 
cials redressed the evils of the Mahajau system /// tinu\ cost the 
Government miinv lacs. Similarly the expenditure against the 
Kukis, a few months ago, cost the State one lac of rupees. The 
Santal leader*, were simple ryots, and their allies were cowherds, 
oilmen and blacksmiths. 

Nut had is the first station in the Murshidabad District, now so 
famous for its mulberry cultivation. A road leads from this v i A 
•leaganj, a large mercantile emporium, to the city of Murshidabad, 
thirty tive miles distant, and may ultimately form a branch 
line of the railway. Whoever wishes to study the morals and 
manners of a Moslem Court during the last century, must, 
peruse the pages of the Seir Mutakherin, where the state 
*>f things previous to the English conquest is unfolded — the 
name of Ali Yerdy Khan is tin* one redeeming feature in the 
landscape. The voice of revels is now hushed in Murshidabad — 
its Moslem nobles left it when the capital was removed. But the 
ruins, of (Ivsubad near it, not far from tin* Nalhati road, nmind 
us with its IVd i inscription-*, of the day when Huddhhin ruled tin* 
country instead of the Cren-cnt. Captain J. E. Cantrell, in Ins 
Statistical Report of Murshidabad, states of this plaee, ‘ Moordie- 
1 dabad, comment* eallcd by the natives Maksoodabad, is 

* Mabui 1*01. 
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* miles South of Jeeagunge, on the Bhaugiruttce. There are 
r no defined limits to it as a city, nor is there any part knowu 

* specially by the above names ; it appears to be a name given 
‘ to an indiscriminate mass of temples, mosques, handsome 

* pucca houses, gardens, walled enclosures, huts, hovels and 
' tangled jungle containing the ruins of fc many edifices that have 

* sprung up, and decayed, around the residences of the former 

* and present Nawabs Nazim of Moorshedabad.* 

Murshidabad calls up many historical associations, numerous 
enough to have an article to itself in this Review. It is full of the 
past; — the days of Jagat Set, the Rothschild of Bengal, — of Ali 
Vcrdy its Akbar,— of Suraja Daula, of the Aurungzebe type. The 
objects worth seeing now are the Palace, the tombs of Ali Verdv, 
and of Suraja Daula, the ruins of the Residency, of the Dutch 
factory at Kalkapur, and the ivory carvings of Murshidabad. 
For an account of these consult Captain GastrelPs Geographical 
Report of the Murshidabad District, and the Seir Mutakherin. 

Pnha is on the Bansli one of those hill streams which rise to 
such an enormous height after a heavy flood. Jungipur on the 
Blmgirathi is only sixteen miles from Pulsa. Near Pulsa is the 
Nobinger Jhil a great haunt for tigers, who lurk in grass that grows 
twenty feet high : this jhil was probably the old bed of the Ganges. 

Pa lour is the first Station we meet with in the Santal 
country. It is the residence of one of the Santal Deputy Com- 
missioners. There is a Martello tower here thirty feet high 
and twenty feet in diameter, loopholed for musketry, with space 
on the top for one or two light guns. It was built in 18o(i for 
the protection of the railway ofliccrs, and railway bungalows, 
when the latter were rebuilt after the Santal insurrection of 
1 Sod, This tower alforded protection against a company of 
mutinous sepoys in 1 80S. From the tower a fine view is 
to he had of the Rajmahal hills, and Jungipur. Pakour con- 
tains 1,400 houses, and is the residence of a Raja. A road is 
being made from Pakour to Suti thirteen and a half miles, at the 
junction of the Bhagirathi and Ganges rivers which will open 
out an important place of trade. Within sixteen miles of 
Suti is the Mahanandu river, the great artery of tho Maid;* 
District, ami forming the boundary between Dinajpur and 
Kungpur. MaTda is situated on it, and the ruins of Gaur are 
within a few miles of it ; near it is Bogwangola, on the banks 
of the Ganges, occupied chiefly by sheds for the accommo- 
dation' of tiie grain merchants who resort to the fair tliere : 
it in therefore more of an encampment than a town, the 
Canges having repeatedly swept the place away. A road from 
M. lda to Jungipur will shortly be finished. Geria five miles N. 
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E. of Jungipur, famous for its silk filatures, is memorable ns 
the place where Major Adams, at the head of S00 English 
and 2000 Sipahis, defeated, in a hard fought battle, Mir Kasmm’s 
Troops in August 1768. Patua at that time was lost to the 
English. 

. A little beyond Pakout we cross the Bansli River by a bridge 
with 8 openings, 60 feet wide, 85 feet above the river’s level ; "a 
mile to the west on its banks is Moliespur, where in 1S55, a bodv 
of Santuls were defeated by a detachment of Sepoys, anil 

stripped of the plunder they had gained at Pakour. 

The cuttings arc through basalt and gravel to a depth of IS feet. 
The line from the More to Rajmahal was finished by the Railway 
Company, who in one year did as much work as the Contractors 
did in three. 

lii/nwd is the nearest station to Burheit the capital of the 
8antal pergunnahs, accessible by a carriage road leading through 
a very pretty country, amid the windings of theUomani valley. 
Near Burheit a battle was fought by the English with the 
Sant aid, which ended in the capture of their leaders Side and 
Kana, who believed themselves to be inspired by a g<»d. It 
is lamentable to say, that for much of the interest, now taken in 
the Santals we are indebted to fear; when in 1S.»5 the 
8.mtal insurrection so suddenly and unexpectedly blazed forth, 
and it was ascertained that these simple people were driven to 
insurrection through oppressions unredressed, the cry was laised 
what has the Chiistian woMd done to enlighten them ? Half t ho 
population to the east of Bahawa belong to the Yaishnab sect. 

1 he works in the Gomani valley were very expensive, owing 
to the sickness of the coolies, consequent on the unhe.dthincss 
ot the country. On the left of Bahawa lies the AV/, dis- 

tinguished for its fine scenery ; but the hills have been much strip- 
ped of trees, in order to supply charcoal to the iron smelters of 
Ibrblium. Coal mines are in various parts here very useful for 
brick-making on the railway, and in affording employment to 
the Santals. 

The subject of irrigation is one of great consequence to the 
Harnini Koh districts : though what Sir A. Colton cllected at 
Rajmundry may be impossible on the Ganges.* Sir A. Cotton 
shews that a revenue of £ 8,000,006 sterling might he raised 
from works of irrigation; the example of the sandy desert of 


* At Kajmundry, he threw a weir 4 mile* acrosn the riv«*r, fronding it aith 
mile* of channels to irrigate 700,000 acres. It aoon doubled the revenue, rained the 
agricultural exports ten fold, and increased the annual number of l>out» iti the 
canal from 700 the first year to 13,000 the last year, • 
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the Cavcry, rendered most fertile by irrigation, will ever remain 
as Col. Cotton’s monumentum are perennius. 

Uda Nulla Pass, seen in the distance between the river and a 
spur of the hills, reminds us of the progress of British power ; 
here, in 1703, Major Adams forced the lines of fortification 
erected by Kasim Ali, when he designed to make Rajmahal hi*, , 
Moslem capital, and Uda Nulla a barrjer against the British, 
who have now reached Peshawar. The pass was formidably 
entrenched, the ditch being deep, fifty or sixty feet wide ami 
full of water; it held out against the English fora month, hut 
was carried by an attack on the hill forming the right of the 
lines, and a feint on the river end : but the loss was severe ; tliw 
led to the reoonquest of Monghyr, and the massacre of the 
English at Patna by Sombre the German adventurer. 

The Si/a Vahar cutting is a work of immense labor through 
solid basalt; three or four thousand men have been employed on 
the mining and Masting work. The first contractors abandoned 
it in despair. The stone is as hard as iron, but on exposure to 
the air melts away. A jhil to the East of Situ Pahar is navi- 
gable in the rainft for boats to the Ganges. 

The Rajmahal Junction, was three years ago a dense tiger 
jungle ; near it two Europeans were killed by Santals in the 
insurrection. Ilill men and Santals may now be seen paying 
their pice to go by rail from the Junction. On the right the 
approach to Rajmahal is through jhils and jungle with an 
occasional ruin, not yet turned into 1>allast, peeping out. The 
Dontjala Jhil South of Rajmahal is a fine sheet of water. In 
the rains it extends seven miles from East to West, three miles 
from North to South. Kadm Ali intended to have erected 
on its hanks a fine summer house. There is also another fine 
jhil the Atlanta Sarabar ; both these jhils are cultivated in the 
dry season : the river in its vagaries probably flowed where 
those jhils are now. On the left, within a mile of Rajmahal 
Stilt ion, wo pass Bogumpur, which, three years ago, contained 
tho ruins of the enormous Zenanah of Sultan Suja, capable of 
accommodating a thousand ” lights of the harem” — all has 
been ruthlessly used up for ballast. To the Nortli of it, a place,* 
now a jhil, was once an extensive sheet of water, where regattas 
and aquatic sports were engaged in for the amusement of the 
inmates of the Zenana. Opposite to it the Sultan’s Army of 
30,000 men used to be encamped. 

Rajmahal , the apex of the Bengal Delta is the present point for 
tapping the Gauges traffic. The Railway Company by means of 
two tram roads, have formed a connection between the river and 
station, available even when the Ganges is at jts lowest ; but 
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there is little doubt Rajmahal will, for up-country boats, have to 
yield the palm to Colgong, which saves a long detour : at all 
events even Rajmahal will save merchandise being forced for 
nine months in the year to make a detour, beforo reaching Cal- 
cutta, of five hundred miles, — by railway the distance is only 
two hundred miles ; thun avoiding the Sunderbunds, with its 
* salt water.and tigers, dangerous wiuds, pestiferous jungle and 
worm-eaten boats. • 

Time will gradually show the influence that will ho exercised 
by the Railway over the* populous and commercial districts of 
Malda, Bhagulpur, Purnea, Tirhut, Moughyr, Behar, Patna, 
Sarun, Shahabad, Ghazipur, mutually brought into contact by it, 
while tributary rivers form a link, such as the Kosi with Purnea, 
thcGandak with Tirhut and Goruk'pur, the Gogra with Chopra and 
Gnrukpur, the Surjyea with Ghazipur and Azimglmr, the 
Gumti with Jaunpur and Oude, and the Soane with Shahabad : 
Sugar, Salt, Opium, Indigo, Saltpetre, and Oilseed are already 
carried down the Ganges to the amount of ninety thousand tons 
annually. 

Rajmahal is a modern city dating from *Ak bar’s times.* 
It has a pretty approach by rail through a hilly country : boulders 
arc to he met with near it. The spot selected for the station is 
very suitable, as the river does not cut away, and it is near t ho native 
town. Rajmahal contained in 1 Si l, two hundred brick houses, 
fifteen thousand thatch houses and thirty thousand people. 
During the whole time »of the Mogul Government it wus a 
place of some importance ; hut Jehangir’s son, Sultan Sujah, 
was the real founder of it, by making it his residence and the 
capital of Bengal and Behar, for which by its locality it was 
well situated, — far better than Mnrshidabad. Subsequently 
disliking Gaur, which his grandfather had called an earthly 
paradise, he erected, A. D. 1030, at Rajmahal, a handsome palace, 
t lie Sangdalan, of which little now remains, + the stone having 
lx*cn used in building by the Nawahs of Mnrshidabad. The 
hall of black marble which once formed Sultan Su ja’s hoitakana, 
now makes a comfortable sitting room for the Railway Kngi- 
fleer. The encroachments of the river, the demand for its 


* Major Wilford assigned it an tho site of the ancient Palibothr, lint ho 
subsequently altered that opinion and aligned Bhiignlpur an the site. Native 
tradition states that Timur laid tho plan of it, induced mainly hy it* cent rical 
situation, combined with a supply of good water; hut Man Sing, a Rajput, mint'd 
it, in Akbar’s time, to great note, and encouraged Hindu** to report lurgrly to it. 

t Kxcept a small but elegant hall opening on the River’s ancient bed. iho 
roof i« vaulted with stone delicately carved, tho walls iutve traces of gilding* 
a °d Arabic inscription*. It is described by Heber, Journal VoL I. p. 256. • 
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stones for the Murshidabad palace, and English utilitarianism, 
have reduced the palace to a ruin. Tennant maintains (II — U7) 
that its circumference was equal to that of Windsor: its walls 
were seven to fourteen feet thick, and twenty feet under the 
earth. Its flower gardens, aqueducts and galleries over the river, 
have passed away. South-West of the Sangdalan was the Pliulvari 
garden-house erected by Sultan Suja * * * § Near it at Beguwpoor is the 
tomb of bakhtehome , f widow of an aid-de-cdmp to Aurungzebe : 
it hatf a considerable endowment. The antiquities of Rajmah.il 
commence a mile from the city on the Bhagulpore high road.f 
Some way South is the tomb of Ali Verdi Khan’s father, and 
a little further South is Nageswarbag , a palace built by Kasim 
Ali, live hundred feet square. § 

In 1038, an earthquake threw down many buildings in 
Rajmalial. Besides this a conflagration, and the subsequent 
removal of the capital to Dacca, led to its destruction. The few 
remains left near the present station, the material exuviic of a 
past social state, have been used as ballast. Bishop Ileber visited 
Rajmalial in 1824, and fully describes the ruins. Heber’s Jour- 
nal, Vol. I. pp. 255-7. 

The old grave-yard to the North-West of the Hotel contains the 
remains of Surgeon Boughton, the man who, having gone from 
Surat to Agra in 1030, and cured the daughter of Shah Jelian, 
as his fee obtained a patent for his countrymen to trade free 
of customs duties. He went with this view to Rajmalial and there 
cured one 'of the lights of* Sultan Suj'u’s ‘lmrem.’ He remained 
in his service enjoying a splendid stipend and secured f<>r his 
countrymen the privilege of free trade. In consequence of this 
the East India Company sent ten ships from England to Bengal, 
the agents of which were introduced to Sultan Suja at Ra jmalial. 
They were kindly received, and their views of extending English 
trade were promoted ; for the Sultan, like the great Akbar, was 
a friend to trade. 

Following the Bhagulpur road to the West we come upon the 
ruins of old Rajmalial which for three miles stretched its line of 


* The Zenana now turned into bdlast mart have contained 200 separate 
Apartment*, and war situated on the hanks of what was then a lake, several 
miles in extent, hut which is now a fetid marsh. 

f Occupied l>y * railway officer and loop-holed, a tower was erected in the 
Santal insurrection for defence. 

X You pass to them through cottages, palm trees and ruined muajids. 

§ Much of it has been used for ballasting the Rail. See drawing in the 
Calcutta Engineers’ Journal, November 2nd, 1857 i Ditto May 3rd 1830, of 
a tuiued gateway. 
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ari&tocratic buildings on the bank of what was then the bed of 
the Gauges — no artisans or common people were allowed to live 
in this Belgravia of Rajmahal. We explored the ruins on an ele- 
phant ; first, on the left hand side we come to the tomb of Miran 
who co-operated in the assassination of Sauraja Daula ; lights 
are still kept burning, at it; — then to patara koii a stone 
# house built by a Mahajan ; — then to the remains of the famous 
Jagat Sets house, ©f which only the foundations and two but- 
tresses remain ; he was worth in Clive's time £8,000,000 sterling ; 
on the right we see the tomb of Eteramed Daula; near it the 
Roslmn mosque built by the same prince two centuries ago. Four 
miles from Rajmahal, on the South side, is Man Singh's J urn mi 
Miuijid, great even in ruin. — Th eJuniwa musjid was built by Man 
Singh as a palace, but a complaint being made by a jealous 
Moslem officer to the emperor Akbar, that he was building an 
idol temple, Man Singh to defeat his object, turned it into a 
mosque, measuring in the inside one hundred and thirty eight 
feet by sixty feet; and opposite to it, on a mound, he erected 
a splendid house, called Huduf, which is still shewn ; it is about 
four miles from Rajmahal on the Bhagulpur road. Its ruins are 
still imposing, and, situatedtDn an eminence, it must have had 
a line view when the full tide of the Ganges swept close to 
its walls. Near it is a bridge with four towers, which Kasim 
Ali fled across, after Ins defeat at Uda Nulla, though he could 
have made a stand here, as it was fortified with cannon. 

Long ages must have elapsed since the waves of t he Bay of 
Bengal washed the Rajmahal hills,* and ever since that period 
the Bengal Delta has been gradually extending into the sea ; not- 
withstanding all the assertions of pilots and merchants, the day 
may not be probably far distant when much of the trade of 


• Assuming Kllet’s calculations, that the Mississipi Delta took 4o,000 years for 
its formation, the tianges must have taken far more. 

Tradition anil local examination shew according to Buchanan Hamilton 
III. 15, that the Kosi formerly flowed, far to the South hast, n4 lajimr 
and joined the Bruhmaputra,— that the great lakes North and hast from 
are remains of the Kosi, united to the Mahanadi, and that on the junction o 
Oic (ianges and Kosi, the two opened the passage now called the I adtna, an< 
old bed of the llhagirathi from Suti to Nuddea, was deserted by t he gr<*» nu r. 
This is in accordance with native tradition, which considers the iotfi 
that flows down by H ugly as the true tianges, — Captain Laynrd i* o u *'* 
opinion, and so is Major Sherwill as the result of observation A 
Jahnnvi, near the mouth of the Uliagirathi, is a famous place o pi g ’ 

"here, Recording to the myth, Kapil Muni swallowed the ** n *[ t *' , • 
Bhagirathi recovered her, she was stolen by Sonkaanr, w 10 os ^ 

banks of the Hadma; with difficulty Bhagirathi replied the 1 0 

narrow Channel at Suti. Hamilton writes of tin* : 4 ITiese egen* 
doubt owe their origin, to changes which have taken place m the course of the 
river, and which are probably of no very remote antiquity. 
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Calcutta must be transferred to the Mutla, and the city of 
Palaces must submit to the freaks of the Ganges as Gaur 
has had to do. The Ganges forsook Gaur, #nd thus contributed 
to its decay, as the Nile’s vagaries did to that of Memphis. The 
Delta of the Mississipi which advances five miles in a century, is 
a warning to Calcutta. Similarly the deposit of the Po has 
converted cities, which at the beginning of the Christian era ' 
were good seaports, into inland towns, now* twenty miles away 
from the sea shore. 

In 1SU a survey was made fora Ganges Canal between 
Raj mail al and Calcutta. Nothing has been done as yet ; but the 
railway will not supersede river navigation for bulky articles, as 
has been shewn in England and America. In 1838, the subject 
was revived by Government, and Colonel Cotton made a survey 
on the assumption that not one-tenth of the present traffic could 
bear the expense of land carriage, that a canal one hundred and 
twenty yards broad and three deep, would greatly reduce the cost, 
besides furnishing irrigation to six millions acres, and to Calcutta 
fresh water and water power. The Ganges’ discharge at Rajmahal, 
at its lowest, is 6,000,000 cubic yards per hour. lie proposed to 
erect at Rajmahal a stone weir aero# the Ganges, twelve or fif- 
teen feet above the summer level, with locks in it, to transmit 
the river traffic through Murshidabad, Kishnagur, Santipur. 
The current would be 1 j mile an hour. ^ 

Malda is connected with Rajmahal by a steamer which plies 
twice a day, between Rajmahal, ami* the Malda Ghat. Malda 
was famous last century, when those princely merchants, the 
Commercial Residents made it their abode, for providing the East 
India Company with silk and cotton. Malda is close to Gaur; but 
of Gaur, owing to Moslem plundering little remains. Rajmahal, 
Malda aud Murshidabad have, for centuries, been supplied with 
building materials from it : now it is famous for its mosquitos 
and tigers. The best account of Gaur is by W. Creighton, who 
was employed as an Indigo Planter by C. Grant, from 17*b 
to 18U7, and has left a description of it, published in 1817, 
with eighteen views and a topographical map. Me insert a few 
memoranda of objects to be seen. Gaur, with its suburbs was nim*- 
teen miles long, by one and a half broad. Its river embankments 
were thirty feet high and one hundred and fifty broad ; they had 
buildings on the top, were pierced by gateways forty feet 
high, opening on causeways paved with bricks. The Fori was 
one mile long, by half a mile broad. The Sagur tank runs one 
mile long by half a mile broad. The Sona Miutjid , lined with black 
marble was one hundred and seventy feet long, by seventy-six broad, 
ite four aisles covered by forty-four domes . — Feroi Shah't Tower, 
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ninety feet higb/aftd twenty-one in diameter erecteS three cen- 
turies ago.—rThe Dahhil gate, forty-eight feet high, built A. D. 
14-06 . — 'SAaA Hueatnif tomb , the walls of which wtro cased with 
bricks, curiotisly carved and beautifully glazed blue and white ; 
the best were removed for works in Fort William eighty or ninety 
, years ago. — The Pairiled'Mosquc ; its walla were cased inside and 
out with glazed bricks wrought in different patterns, colored 
white, green and bide, built A. D. 1-175. — A mlam lUml, built 
A. IX 1530, visited by pilgrims, to see the stone bearing the 
impression made by Muhammed's feet. It was brought from 
Mecca. 

Gaur, according to Dow, was the capital of Bengal B. C. 750. 
We should like to see the data for this. It was more central 
for Behar and Bengal than Calcutta is, being near the heads of 
the rivers, which were then deeper than now. 

We find that between A. D. 751 and A. D. 785, Gajanta ruled 
at (hiur which was an independent kingdom, lie was tho last 
of Adisur’s dynasty, which was succeeded by tho Pdl Rajas who 
ruled over Dinajpur, Kuch Behar, Kamarup, extending their 
empire to Orissa and the Vindya hills — they were Buddhists : 
their dynasty ceased A. D. 1010, with Mahmud of Gizni's inva- 
sion, who had first taken Kanauj to which their dominion ex- 
tended. A branch of those PAls ruled over Gwalior. The Vaidya 
succeeded the Pdl. Lakshman Sen, who ruled from A. D. 1077 
fo A. I). 1111, was a great conqueror; Nepal and Oudo fell under 
him. One of his successors* removed the seat of Government to 
Nuddca to be at a greater distance from the Musulmans, bub 
in A. D. 1200 Nuddea was taken by the Moslems. 

A little beyond Rajmahal we come to the frontiers of tho land 
of Jla/iar, which 2,300 years ago rose in revolt against the Brah- 
minieal priesthood and caste, and held for seven centuries the as- 
cendancy in India, until fire and sword wielded by Brahmans 
drove the Buddhists out; but persecution did not extinguish 
them. Their proselytizing energy spread their system in Kabul, 
China, Burma, Ceylon, Mongolia, Tibet, and they have now tho 
greatest number of followers of any religion on the face of tho 
earth* 


• Many seeing the firm root Hinduism has taken in Bengal, fancy that Chris- 
tianity cannot be introduced ; but the name Gaur suggest* to m, that the laafc 
Hindu dynasty that ruled in Gaur tho PAl Rajas, were Buddhists, and Hinduism 
was at •such a low ebb, that Adisur King of Gaur, a Hindu l>y religion, was 
obliged to import Hindu priest* from Kanauj : — the Brahmans of Bengal have 
only been six centuries settled in Bengal. 

The modem rulers of Gaur were great and powerful, but there is little recor- 
ded of them except their war* and the frequent changes of rulers through ossassi, 
March. 18 fll. 
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• 

,The geological formation of the Rajmahal hills consists of 
successive layers of lava and basalt, with intercalated sedimentary 
deposits of sand and clay, and indurated ash, sandstone anil 
shale, full of vegetable remains of five or six successive depo- 
sits, with volcanic rocks intervening, the whole rests on detach, 
ed bases of the coal bearing rocks, and f>n gneiss, which arc seen, 
along the Western scarp : along the Eastern flats, nsar the hills, 
laterite or ironstone is abundant as also* conglomerates. The 
ago of the groups appears to bo the same with the oolitic forma- 
tion of Europe : trap of various structure and mineral charac- 
ter is poured over those rocks, including both columnar basalt, 
clay stone, crystalline, trap and pumice. It is curious to see 
how the molten matter, coming in contact with the upper beds 
of the stratified rocks, has indurated and vitrified them to an 
intense hardness. A report on the Geology of these Hills will 
shortly be published by Professor Oldham. 

Mot more memorable, last century, was Hounslow Heath 
for highwaymen or the Pentland Hills for Rob Roy’s fol- 
lowers, than were the Northern fronts of the Ri\jmahal hills 
for the Pahari Robbers, who, descending from their moun- 
tain eyries plundered all defenceless travellers. Woe to the 
traveller whoso boat had to lie to for a night near Colgong 
last century. We have traces of the dread of this all along in the 
ranges of forts, which extended from Rajmahal to Bhngiilpur. 
the latter place then received its name, from being a city of 
Tcfuge from hill banditti. Snhabgahj had one of these forts ; 
near it many Buddhist-Hindu images have been found. Tellia- 
gury was another, and it commanded the road to Rajmahal. 
Could we, after the manner of Sir W. Scott, callup the past, 
those hills could tell of many raids between the hill chiefs and 
the Moslem or Hindu rulers of the plains. Rajmahal, Bhagulpur 
and Monghyr, in consequence, were made great military station* 
to servo as a check on them. On the fall of the Moslem power 
the chiefs made constant raids on the plains ; Captains Browne 
and Burke were employed for several years against them, lmt the 
allowance of a money grant, and mild myans effected, under Cleve- 
land’s auspices, what the sword could not do ; he ruled that petty 
disputes were to he settled by themselves, hut that parties convict- 

nation. They had little security for their livos or government. Pirn or Saint* ruled 
them, ami they showed no quarter to Hindus : conversion or expulsion was the 
rule. Thcv had not the tolerant spirit of the Mogul*, and the people they bad 
to deal with, Bengali*, had nd courage to resist. Tho numl>cr of Pnr-sthan* or 
monument* of saints in Dinajpur, erocted on the ruin* of Hindu temples shew 
their power. The Hindus in Banar expelled tho Buddhist*, and the same measure 
a a* meted to them again by tho Moslem. 
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cJ of capital crimes were to be punished by the English 
judges. 

Tho people on these hills, r the Gaels of Asia* differ from tho 
Santals in race, manners, language and tradition, and neither cat 
nor intermarry with them : they live in their eyries on the 
hill tops. Their faees are oval, their noses seldom arched. They 
• are fond of drink, but good humoured in their cup h : at a party 
one person*helps all the rest to liquor, as no man could rely on tho 
moderation of his appetite ; their chief food is maize, and they 
worship a so-called god of that plant : they eat beef and 
drink beer, which other tribes do not. Their Government is 
patriarchal. Every family has some land, which is the property 
of the cultivators. 

For ages they were untamed thieves and murderers, engaged 
in forays on the plains; while the Mitsui mail Zemindars in re- 
prisal shot them as dogs. Cleveland on becoming Collector 
llhagulpur, in 1779, adopted a policy of Conciliation : he forbad! he 
Zemindars, who were often the aggressors to attack them; he* 
employed them in a militia corps,* established bazars a id on g 
them for the sale of the honey, wax, and hides which their hills pro- 
duced ; he gave them tax-free lands to cultivate wheat and barley 
on; he made shooting excursions with them into the hills, 
feasted their families, and pensioned the chiefs; f— Sons of tho hill- 
men are now being educated at the Church mission school Bhagul- 
pur; they generally become Sipahi*4 The Ilill men, like tho 
fled men, however are gradually fading a way— -not before the 
White man, but before the Santal, whose superior industry has 
not only reclaimed the plains, but is also enabling him to creep 
up the hills. . 

Through the liberality of Government we have obtained 
access to”all the M.S. correspondence extant between Cleveland 
and the authorities particularly Warren Hastings, who fully 
sympathised with Cleveland’s views. The first letter from 
Cleveland to Warren Hastings* is dated Bhagulpur, November 


* In Cleveland's time the corps amounted to 1,<W0, nnd wm amn h t i 0 
Low and arrow for a time: their native commandant wu* one Jowral the Hub 
of the hills, and he proved moat active a*n,mt hi* lellow-couutrj men. 

■f Of the hill* while Santal* occupy the valley*, 
t On Cleveland’s death, all hi* plan* for beach’,..* *jmple 
din* them with implements oflmshamlry and need*. ^ u>i"it 

Shan took *n»e interest in then in 17«7. <<ml llntm*. ^ “ 1 J ' V,"* 

hem, ordered them implement, of huihandry .ml |n.Utn 

"T w«. the flrrt European in ItenK.1 -ho e„„eilk.«|- nutirr. 
afld the same time metallurgist, engraver, founder, printer. 
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1779, in which month lie was appointed Collector on 
a salary of 150 Rupees monthly. He says 9 the success which 
‘ has hitherto attended my endeavors to regulate the Hill 
9 Chokeybundey, and the means I have used -to bring down 

* the hill chiefs, have succeeded as much beyond my own 
9 expectations, as the good effects already experienced from 

* them have equally astonished, and c satisfied the minds of 
9 the low country inhabitants. The Gants and Chokeys of 
9 the Northern Range of Hills extending from Sacragully 
9 to Shahabad are now entirely completed. The Western 
9 Range from Shahabad to within two coss of Jumnee is also 
9 settled very much to my satisfaction ; and I shall complete the 
9 remainder of this Range to the southward, at the back of Sul- 

* tanabad and running down close upon the Beerbhoom Bonn. 

9 dary, being by much the most troublesome and uncivilized 
' part of the whole country, as soon as I can, prevail on the 

§ ‘ hill chiefs and Gaut walls to come in and submit to mo/ He 
mentions his agreement with the plan proposed by the hill 
chiefs, at a feast given to them by him at Rajmahal in Apr*] 1779, 
viz. of having the whole range of hills under one authority 
and system. He remarks on this, ‘unless the whole range of 
9 Hills arc put under one authority, and the same system of 
4 governing them adopted throughout, all the pains I am taking 
9 to put them in my own district on a proper footing, (parti- 
9 cularly those to the southward of the Eastern and Western 
‘ Ranges, the one joining with Amiuar and the other running 

* close upon the back of Sultanabad,) will be in vain, as I ;un 
9 myself thoroughly convinced that all the inhabitants of the 
9 hills may in a shoit time be induced to submit. As a proof 
9 of which, within these nine months, I have had the most llat- 

* taring experience of the good effects to be expected from the 
9 system I have adopted, no less than forty-seven hill chiefs ami 
9 all their adherents lu\ ing voluntarily submitted to me and 

* taken an oath of allegiance to Government during that time, 
9 and I make no doubt, if the same system continues to be adopted, 

* there is not a chief in that vast extant of country who will not 
9 gladly renounce his hitherto precarious and desperate way of lif<^ 
9 for the ease and comforts he will enjoy, in being obedient to, 
9 and under the protection of a mild and regular Government. 
9 They have never yet been fairly put to the test how far their 
9 dispositions may incline them to be upon good terms with us. 
4 We have till lately considered them as enemies, and they have 
‘ Ikvu treated accordingly. It is but consonant with our own priti- 
‘ c iples of J ustice and 1 lumanity, to use every means in our power to 
*, avoid a state of warfare; why should, they be denied to this 
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f unfortunate people ? I must do those who have submitted the 

* justice to say — and I call all the inhabitants of this country in 

{ general to witness, that the hill people liave not, for many years 
‘ been so quieWas they have been for these last eight or nine 
‘ months, except, as I before mentioned, near the boundary of 
' Ammar/ 4 

• In March Mr. Cleveland writes to Warren Hastings that Rup- 
narain is so on the watch, that there is little chance of taking him ; 
ami recommends the withdrawing three companies of sepoys from 
Chandan toChukyea, the Jangel terry being perfectly quiet, except- 
ing Sultanabad, where Morar Sing of Jummi was roving about 
with several armed followers, though he had seven eighths of the 
revenue of Jummi allotted to him for keeping up chokeys near the 
hills, for the good government of which he was considered respon- 
sible. Mr. Cleveland wishes his Taluk to bo resumed, and ‘ to 

* re-establish the chokeys in the same manner as has been adopted 

* in the other districts, by loans from Government without interest, 

‘ the repayment of which will be sutliciently secured on the 
‘ resumption of the Talook.’ 

In a letter, dated April 21st 1780, from Sikrigully, Mr. Cleve- 
land states the whole of his plans about the hill people; we give 
them in extenso as a precious historical document : — 

‘ Having for Home (lavs past been employed in receiving visits from the 
hill chiefs, in the several I*ergunnahs under my authority, and having feasted 
them and given them the usual presents suitable to their rank, it is with sin- 
gular pleasure I have the honor # to acquaint the Hoard, that their behaviour, 
their proposals to me, and their ready compliance with some I made to them 
in return, have given me the greatest satisfaction, and I Hatter myself will 
equally ensure your approbation. 

‘ These people in general, are now become so sensible of the advantages to 
he derived from a firm attachment and submission to Government, that many 
of them havo not scrupled to declare, they would for ever renounce all un- 
lawful practices of robbery, murders, and devastations, if Government would 
point out and secure to them the means of subsistence, the want of which 
has frequently obliged them to commit acts, they seem to have some idea, are 
not only improper but inhuman. This naturally led into a propwal which I 
have long had in meditation, and is grounded on the following principles. 
The inhabitants of the hills have in fact no property, a mere subsistence is 
pH they seem to require, to obtain which the means appear as a secondary con- 
sideration. The first question that occurs therefore is, whether it is for the 
interest of Government to supply the means of subsistence for a certain time, 
or to suffer the inhabitants of the hills to commit devastations on the country, 
as they have done for many years past. Certainly the former. For although 
the losses which Government has experienced in its receipts of revenue on 
this account, have in fact been trifling, owing to the rigid observance oMho 
engagements entered into with the Zemindars and Farmers, vet the sufferings 
of the low country inhabitants during the hill insums-tions are not to be 
described. To make friends therefore* with the hill chiefs h with all due sub- 
mission m object worthy the attention of Government. In the memory of yie 
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oldest inhabitants they never expressed themselves so earnestly tor an accom- 
modation as at present 

1 The disbursement, and of course the circulation of money in the hills by 
Government, appears to me the most likely bait to ensure the attachment of 
the chiefs, and at the same time nothing will be so conduav^to the civilization 
of the inhabitants as to employ a number of them in our service. 

1 On these principles I have taken the liberty to make the following pro- 
posals, which the hill people have cheerfully agreed to, provided they meet • 
with your approbation. 1st, that each Manjey or chief estimated at about 
four hundred, shall furnish one or more men as may be required, to be incor- 
porated into corps of archers. 2nd That a chief shall bo appointed to every 
fifty men, and shall be accountable lor the good behaviour oi their respect i \ e 
divisions in the corps. 3rd That the corps for the present shall act imme- 
diately under the orders of the Collector ol Boglipore, and to be employed in 
his districts only. 4th That the enemies of Government aro to be consider- 
ed as enemies* by the hill people, and that it shall be expressly and particu- 
larly the duty of the corps to bring all refractory hill chiefs and gautwalU 
to terms, or to expel them from their country, and treat them as enemies 
wherever they may bo found. 5th That each hill chief commanding a divi- 
sion in the corps shall have an allowance of 5 rs., per mensem, the com- 
mon people 3 rs. ; and effectually to secure the Manjeys or chiefs of tin- 
several hills, in a firm attachment to Government, each chief supply mg a 
common man for the corps, shall receive a monthly allowance ol 2 rs. Mihjet t 
however to such restrictions as may be thought necessary in case of misbeha- 
viour. Gth That each man in the corps shall have 2 turbans, 2 cummei bunds 
2 shirts, 2 pairs of junghcas and a purpet jacket annually. 

‘ The two latter proposals, I have not yet made, having informed the dm U 
in general terms only, that if the plan meets with your approbation, they 
shall have no reason to complain of their allowances. 

* I now take the liberty of proposing that one man be immediately enter- 
tained from each bill, and a chief appointed by themselves lor the present t<> 
every fitly men. < 

Tho expense at this rate will be nearly as follows, agreeably to the 5th and 
Gth articles of my proposal : — 

8 Chiefs commanding divisons in the corps, (S> 5 Rs. 40 

400 Common Hill people, » *» 

400 Chiefs (not in the corps) supplying the above, „ 2 „ 800 


per mensem 2,040 

12 


24480 

16 Turbans See. annually, agreeable to the Gth article, 1 
for the Chiefs in the corps, @ 10 Us, J 

800 ditto for common people, „ 6 „ 4800 


Total annual expense 29,440 

The cloth for jackets to be supplied from tho Company’s warehouse in 
Calcutta. 

4 1 confess gentlemen, the sum of Rupees 29,440 annually, appears to be 
an enormous disbursement, where no apparent advantage to tho ICon’ble 
Company’s Revalue, is likely to be immediately derived from it. The object. 
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however, will, I flatter myself, appear to you in a more extensive light, 
and when you consider the comfort you will, in all human probability, 
administer to a race of people hitherto little better than savages, who will 
in a course of time, become useful members to the community in the very 
heart of your dominions, these,— and the confidence which the inhabitants 
uf the adjacent countries . will have in their village and hereditary posso** 
aions, no longer apprehensiv^ of continued devastation and murders— ^ will 
* i trust be at least sufficient inducement for you to give my proposal a 
due consultation. And any alterations and exceptions, which in your 
wisdom you may think fit to make, will, I have not the least doubt, bo 
cheerfully subscribed to by the hill chiefs. The expense however as tho 
inhabitants become civilized, may in a great measure be suspended, os they 
will no doubt find the same means of supporting themselves, that peoplo 
of the same class, have done in other countries by emigration or proper 
attention to the cultivation of their own lands.’ 

In order to comply with W. Hastings' order to apprehend 
Rupnarain Das, the Zemindar of Chanderry, who was attacking 
the Bhagulpur and Gurruckpur Pergunnahs, Captain Browne gave 
him three light companies of Sepoys for the purpose. Two years 
before the Jungletevry was placed under theCollectorato of Bhagul- 
pur, and Mr. Cleveland dwells on the importance of tliat measure. 
‘ The services for which a military force could have been required 
' here, when the Junglcterry was under Captain Browne, muslin 
f a great measure have arisen from disturbances in those Dist ricts, 
' and he was then certainly the best judge, what was necessary 
‘ to he done to secure the country from degradation. But now 
‘ the case is very different, the whole is under my authority, and 
‘ unless I have the immediate knowledge and direction of every 
' military operation as well as civil transaction, t cannot pursue, 
' with any degree of confidence, or spirits, such plans as may t*> 

* me appear necessary to be adopted, lest I should he counteracted 
' therein by any different process, which in Captain Browne's 
‘ opinion might be more advisable for the public good/ Rupnarain 
kept himself closely concealed in Turi Fort Birbhum* Jungle- 
terry. Cleveland deprecates any general attack on these grounds. 

* We have already had sufficient experience of our incapacity 
' to trace these people through their jungle**, with any pro- 
' liability of success against their persons. Their country may 

J be destroyed it is true, but whilst we are employed in d»- 
' ing this, and hunting one party from place to place, another is 
' at the same time taking ample revenge by plundering and set - 
' ting tire to the villages, in the moie civilized and cultivated parts 

* of the country. I will use my endeavours to put the country on 

* such a footing as will make it for the advantage of tho chiefs 


• It held out against Capt. Broofce in 1773 a long time until cannon were 

brought against it. * 
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' and gaut walls to continue obedient, and properly affected to our 
' Government. Orders were sent to the Birbhum Raja about it.’ 

The Board of Revenue in August 1780, sanctioned allowances 
of 550 Rs. monthly, as an encouragement for the future good 
behaviour of the chiefs, they being bound under penalty of a sus- 
pension of their allowances, to be accoimfcable for the good order, 
and management of their respective districts. # 

In September 1780, Mr. Cleveland writes'from Mongliyr, 'the 
' chiefs of the Northern hills agreed, but those to the Southward, 

' whoso hills lie contiguous to the Pergunnahsof Ammarand Sul- 
' tanabad, absolutely refused to accept any allowances, on the terms 
‘ prescribed, alleging as a reason, that they could not be answera- 
' bio for thfr conduct of their neighbours, and as they had often 
' since the commencement of my arrangements, given proofs of 

* their refractory dispositions, without expressing the smallest 
' inclination to surrender themselves to Government, they 

* would now become every day more incensed against my di\ i- 
‘ sion, and would plunder and destroy the villages in it, with 
' re-doubled fury ; their motives for this, I understand would he 
'to compel the •chiefs under my authority to renounce their 
' allegiance, which they might easily be induced to do, rather 
' than become accountable for disturbances, which it would not 
' be in my power to assist them in preventing, and as they have 
' an idea that as long as any part of my division remains un- 
' settled, chastisement would be entirely suspended, or equally 
‘divided, whereas if otherwise, the. whole blame would fall 
' inevitably on them in ease of disturbances, they conceive that 
' a persevering refractory conduct, would have the end desired. 

‘ For these reasons the chiefs in question decline to accept the 
' allowances, unless similar arrangements take place in Aramar 
' and Sultanabad, and the chiefs and deputies there are bound 
' by the same penalties, to be answerable for the good order 
' and management of their respective districts.’ 

Mr. Cleveland’s remedy was to annex the Pergunnahs of Am- 
nmr and Sultanabad to his authority : he adds ; ' I have been fur- 
' ther induced to say thus much on the subject, in consequence of the 
' very flattering approbation, my plans, in general, had the honor* 

* to meet with from Lieutenant General Sir Eyre Coote, K. B. 

‘ in several conversations I had with him on his way, both up 
‘ and down the country. Afld mv proposal for raising a corps 
' of archers, as represented in my address of 2 1st April, was par- 
' ticularly approved of by him. I have taken the liberty of 
' recalling your attention to this circumstance also, being per- 

* suaded of the good effects, it will have in bringing the hill 
' inhabitants to a speedy state of civilization, add to which the 
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* jjreat service they may be of in Military operations, at a future 
‘ period.’ In February 1781, he writes from Sultanabad of having 
enlisted the hill men, and ' so well pleased are the Mountaineers 
« in general with the service proffered to them, that my only 
1 difficulty now,jJ8 to frame excuses for not entertaining more 

, * than the presented number. ' I shall do myself the honor of 
‘ laying a full account of my proceedings and negociations before 
1 you, as soon as I can possibly collect them together. In the 
f mean time I have the satisfaction to observe* that my success 
‘ has exceeded my most sanguine expectations. I flatter myself 
‘ there will not again be any cause of complaint from the people 
1 of the low country, on account of insurrections or depredations 

* of the Mountaineers, as long as a proper attention is paid to 
' the regulations which have been lately adopted.’ He wished 
llcelputtah near Sultanabad, to be annexed. 

In December 17 82, Mr. Cleveland writes from Bhagulpur to 
Warren Hastings, that Rupnarain is considerably in arrears of 
the tribute of his Gatwali of Chandoory held by a Mocurydccn 
of the Board since 1777. Mr. Cleveland mentions that Rupnarain 
twice paid his respects to him, when in the district near Chan- 
doory, but was attended by near 500 Matchlock men ; and that 
he had a long conversation with him, at Junudah, in which ho 
assured him his past offences were forgiven, ‘ having, as I 
‘ then thought, given him confidence that bis former misconduct 
' was forgotten that it might n«ver more bo a source of uneasi- 
‘ ness to him. It was my wish to have introduced him to tho 
llon’ble Governor General, on his way down the country, as I 

* had not a doubt but Rupnarain would be flattered, in having 
‘the opportunity of paying his respects, to the first member of 
‘ Government, and that he would certainly be impressed with 
‘ assurances made to him by such high authority, which it was 
‘ my intention to have requested of the Governor General, 

‘ as a confirmation of all I had said. But in this, however, 

‘ I was disappointed. Rupnarain never came to Boglipore. 

‘ On my second interview with him, in February last, at 

Durrampore, I represented the impropriety of his coining to me, 

‘ Avith such a train of people, upon which he made an apology, dis- 
‘ missed them all except a few attendants, and afterwards remained 
‘ in my camp four or five days. But this was in his own dis- 
‘ trict, and I soon found out that hit people were within call at 
‘ the shortest notice. In short whether Rupnarain Dus, is under 

* apprehensions of being seized for his former misdeeds, 'if he 
‘ comes to Boglipore, or whether he piques himself on never at- 
‘ tending at the Sudder Cuteherry of the district, as all other 
‘ Zemindars and Gautwals do, at least once a year, I cannot pn* 

Maiicit, isoi. T 
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4 tend to say, but I trust, gentlemen, at all events, you will see 
4 the necessity of taking some decisive measures, either to bring 
‘ him to reason or to disposses him of his Gautwally altoge- 
‘ ther * * * I have only to add on this subject, that unless 

* Rupnarain Das is brought to a proper sense of Jhis duty, or made 
4 an example of, the several arrangements which I have hitherto < 

* carried on, with so much success, in the Hills, will be materially 
f affected. And as l now consider my own credit as much at 
4 stake as the interest of this Government, to accomplish the entire 
‘ subjection and civilization of the Jungleterry and Hill in- 
‘ habitants in general, I flatter myself you will do me the honor 
4 to repose such confidence in me, as to believe, I neither 
4 recommend nor desire any measures te be adopted, which I 
4 am not fully convinced will accelerate the accomplishment 
4 of the object in view.' Rupnarain in the end complied with 
Mr. Cleveland’s orders. 

In February 1783 Mr. Cleveland writes, showing the benefits 
resulting from employing the Hill rangers, whom he used as the 
Russians do the Cossacks . — 4 Some of the Hill Chiefs dependant 
‘ on the Sultnnabad Zemindar, haying lately committed some dis- 

* turbances in Radshai, and having plundered some villages in that 
4 district, of about 160 head of cattle, I was under the necessity 
‘ of detaching four companies, from the corps of Hill Archers 

* and fifty Millitia Sepoys, under the command of Jourah, com- 
4 mandant, about fifteen days ago, to apprehend the Chiefs con- 
4 corned in this revolt. It is with rhuch satisfaction I have tha 
4 honour to inform you that the commandant has laid hold of all 
‘ the people, I sent him after, and is now on his return to 
4 Boglipore with the detachment and prisoners, the latter of 
4 whom will be regularly tried, - as soon as I can assemble the 
4 Hill people for that purpose. 

4 Having strong suspicions that the Hill Chiefs have been in- 
f stigated to this revolt by the Ranny Sirbisserry, the Zemindar 
4 of Sultanabad, I have thought it necessary to bring the Ranny 
‘ and her Duan to this place, where they are under restraint. 

* The result of the trial I shall do myself the honor to inform you 

* of; and if in the course of it, any thing be proved against tfte 
‘ Ranny, I am of opinion, it will be necessary to inflict some 

* exemplary pnnishment ^pon her, to prevent any thing of the 
‘ kind in future. * * * Since the establishment of the corps of 
' Hill Archers, this is the third time I have had occasion to em- 
‘ ploy them, against their brethren. And as they have always 
4 succeeded in the business, they have been sent upon, I flatter 
f myself the Honorable Board will not only be convinced of the 

* utility, and attachment of the corps, but that they will have full 
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4 confidence in the general system, which I have adopted for the 
* management of this wild and extensive country. 

4 As Jourah Commandant was the first inhabitant of the hills 
‘ who entered into the service of Government, and he has uniform- 
4 ly conducted himself with propriety, and very much to my satis- 
4 faction, I shalfbe happy if it meets with the Honorable Board's 
4 concurrence to honor him with some reward as a mark of their 
4 approbation. In st pecuniary way, an addition of 10 Rs. per 
4 mensem to his pay of 20 will make his income handsome, and 
4 no doubt be satisfactory to him, as an honorable reward for his 
4 services and attachment. I take the liberty of requesting your 
' permission, to give a jaghiro of about 400 begas of land to 
4 the first son he has born in the Hill Archer's cantonment. 

( I recommend the jaghire being given to his son, because 1 
4 think it will be the most agreeable way of rewarding him ; and 
4 there is little doubt of his having one, as he has no Jess than 
4 four wives, two of whom are now at this place pregnant and 
4 will both lie in within the next two months.' 

In March 1788 in a letter from Bhagulpur Mr. Cleveland 
gives an account of his plan for trying offences by the hill chiefs 
themselves. 


' I had the honor to inform you in my address of the Mth ultimo, that tho 
detachment which l had sent into the hills against Home refractory chiefs was 
then on its return with sweral prisoners. I have now to acquaint you that 
an assembly of the hill chiefs wis held here from tho ultimo, to the 
1st. instant when 17 prisoners were brought before them lor trial, viz. 


IJoopul Alangery of Kiles Hill 

Chuinral Durway of ditto 

Singhri of ditto 

Ihmdral Mangey of Duwory 

l>urie of Daldully 

IMro of ditto 


Ringha Mangey of Buakea ... 

of Chowdar 

M ungut of ditto ... 


hutchoo Mangey of Nidgir 
J*ennal Mangey of Jumney 
llnskal Mangey of DunnearKhord 

‘•“nabey of Chowdar 

Budderreal of Buskin 


Fawn Mangey of Chowdar 


Charged with snndry robberies 
and rebellion, being taken pri* 
soners in arms against tho corps 
of llill Archers. 


) The first a Jemadar and tho 
two latter Sepoys in the cor}»s of 
Hill Archers, charged with a 
robbery in ltadahai when on Icavo 
of absence. 

' i Charges! with sundry robberies 
’ J in Kadsliai. 

Charged with employing his 
people in sundry robberies, and 
for sereral acts of rebellion. • 
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Rial of Dowo 7 Charged with a robbery in 

Puudoo of dittto ) Radshai, 

of whom the 8 following; were found guilty of the crimes laid to their 

charge, and were ordered to be hanged, viz. Roopal, Chumral Durway, 
Bunaral, Singha, Dermal, Buskal, Gansney and Cawn. 

* The remainder of the prisoners were ordered to be k«pt in confinement, 
until they could give me sufficient security fo? their future good behaviour. • 

* I have accordingly approved the proceedings of the assembly* and except 
Chumral Durway, whom I have judged it necessary to retain for the pre- 
sent, the prisoners ordered to be hanged were executed this morning in the 
presence of the corps of Hill Archers, the chiefs and several thousand inhabi- 
tants Of the hills. 

1 1 have the pleasure to inform the Honorable Board, that this assembly was 
held and conducted with uncommon solemnity, and I have the satisfaction to 
observe throughout the whole of their proceedings that strict justice was done 
to every prisoner without tho smallest partiality, for or against any of them. 

During tho course of the trials several of the prisoners alleged in their 
defence, that they had been instigated to commit robberies by the Itaiinv 
Scrbisserry the zemindar of Sultanabad ; but the Ranny who was brought 
before the assembly in a covered Dooly denied the charges, and the prisoners 
had nothing further to allege against her, than that they had been informed 
by Poosal, 1 dermal and Tekol, three other Mangeys, that the Kanny had sent 
them the usual allov'ance of provisions on such occasion, and orders to plunder 
by two of her agents, Currcm Miuidal and Normali, both inhabitants of 
Nultanabad ; also that Curreem Mundal hod received from Poosal, twelve 
buffaloes being the Runny's sliare of the plunder. 

The charges at present exhibited against the Ranny are certainly not sulfi- 
eiently proved to proceed against her. As I haveji strong suspicion however 
that they are founded on truth, I have summoned Curreem Mundal, Normali 
and the afore- in eimoned Mangeys all of whom shall be Htrictly examined, 
and I will then do myself the honor to lay Indore you their several deposition* 
Lolmnny Sing and Jains) Roy two inhabitants of Cooherpertuh in Radshai, 
haviyilso been accused by some of, the prisoners as the instigators to their mb- 
’ l>erie», and of having received a portion of the plunder, all which I have too 
much reason to believe, from the general bail character of the men, and from 
some circumstances of Loluumy Sing's conduct, which I had occasion to re- 
present in July last to tho Committee. I have therefore taken upon me to 
send people to endeavour to apprehend these men, as I nm convinced they 
would pay no attention to a regular summons. I thought it necessary to 
reprove Chumral Durway as he acknowledges to have had a kind of partner- 
ship with Lohanny Sing, in several robberies for many years past, and he 
promises to prove all he bad advanced. 

* I flatter myself my proceedings on this occasion w ill be honored with y oui 
approbation.’ 

In a letter from Rajmahal, March 1783, Mr. Cleveland write* 
about the implication of Ranny Sarbasarri Sing, in several rob- 
beries. He state* * 1st, That Curreem Mundal, with bis servant 
* Nermah, went into the hills in the month of Sarvon last with a 
‘ large quantity of rice, salt and tobacco which he distributed to 
1 Poosah and other Mangeys, for cattle they were to plunder from 
‘ tho Bcerbhoom villages, and to give in exchange, telling them at 
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i the same time that the grain, &c. was the property of the Sircar 
i (meaning the Ranny) and that the Mangeys would be exculpat- 
' ed should any notice be hereafter taken of their conduct . 2nd 

< That Poosah Mangey accordingly plundered the village of Run- 
t gong in Beerbhoom, of 80 buffaloes, and about ten days after he 

* had received the grain, &£. he delivered the buffaloes to Curreem . 
' t \[ U ndfd op his own account, and 3 more into his charge to be 

< conveyed to the Raftny, as her share of the plunder. 2nd That 

< p 0 osah Mangey sold the remaining 10 Buffaloes, to different 

< Kvots in Sultanabad. 4th That Curreem Mundal conveyed the 
‘ 3 Buffaloes aforesaid to the Ranny, that she expressed grijat dis- 
satisfaction on the occasion, and would not receive them, in con- 
‘ se<iuence of which they were ordered to be returned; but Poosah 
‘ Mangey denies ever having received them back again. Although 

* I cannot ascertain that Ranny did actually return her proport ion 
‘of plunder, yet from the prevarication ot the evidence and the 
‘ Ranny ’s own account of the transaction, I have strong reasons 
‘ for believing she was more deeply concerned in the business than 
‘ really appears. Admitting, however, that the Ranny did not 
‘ receive the cattle, nor was in any respect concerned in Curreem 
' Mundal’s transactions with the hill people, it was certainly her 
‘ dut y as zemindar of the Purgunnali, to have informed me of any 
‘ particular circumstance relative thereto, that Poosah Mangey, 

* and Curreem Mundal^ might have been willed to an account lor 
‘ their behaviour. The* Ranny, however, never once addressed mo 
‘ on this subject. I think# therefore she is highly culpable, and 
‘as her conduct renders her on every account a proper object for 
‘ an example, which is become absolutely necessary, to put a stop 
‘to the connivance hitherto carried on by the zemindars ot one 
‘ district, at the depredation of the hill people on the inhabitants 
‘of their neighbours, I take the liberty of submitting to the 
‘ Board’s consideration the good effects that may be* expected from 
‘dispossessing the Ranny of her zeinindary, a measure I am in- 
‘ duced to recommend in the strongest manner, from a conviction 
‘ of the necessity of it. As the Ranny has heirs or near relations, 

‘ the person whom the Honorable Board may think proper to ap- 
point her successor, should be obliged to give her sueji a mam- 
‘ tcnance as may be judged proper during her life tune. Am in 
‘order to destroy effectually any inllucncc the Ranny might retain 
‘ in the Purgunnah or hills notwithstanding her dispossession, l 
‘ recommend that she should not be allowed to reside m or near 
‘ Sultanabad on any account wliatever. Curreem Mundal and 
■ Normah I have delivered over for trial to the Phou*bry <our 
lie makes one very important remark rfiowintf that the hill 
people were tempted often to plunder the low country I>cop », 

• that until some of the inhabitant* of the low country, who 
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* carry on the illicit and destructive traffic with the hill people, 

1 are made severe examples of, it will avail little to punish the 
' hill people for plundering, as they are generally employed in 
f this servioe by the Gautwalls and Zemindary officers, who frighten 

* them into a compliance by threatening to expose the whole of 

1 their former conduct. In short, Gentlemen, I am sorry to say, 
1 that., it has hitherto been almost a general custom with’ the low 

* country inhabitants of Sultanabad, RadsHhi and Beerbhoom to 

* employ the hill people in plundering each other’s villages. And 

* almost every man has been so deeply concerned, that even the 
' sufferers have been afraid to complain, lest their iniquitous prat*. 

* tices should be brought to light/ In July of the same year Mr. 
Cleveland represents, that he could do nothing with Itupnarain, 
who aimed at independence. Mr. Cleveland writes in the last 
of his letters that we have, July 29, 17 83, that he must be re- 
moved from the country, as his father Jugaraath had required 
2,000 troops to be brought against him. 

Such is all we have extant of the career of a man, who, in epic 
days, would have been exalted from a hero to an object of worship. 

We now bring our article to a close, and trust that we have 
shewn that not a little interest belongs to llajmahal and its histo- 
rical associations* We give as a specimen of the llajmahal hill 
language, a translation of the Lord’s PrayGr. 

O mergh no doku Aba ninki namith pak menan deth ninki 
rajetli barandeth ninki mareth merghno menith achovehi qeqlno 
lion menandeth inti lapen erne qata auro jesa em em bahano 
clurin map nanim flchovehi niu enki elen map nana auro emeu 
takyoma pare dagriihante bachatra indrain ki ninki rajeth barcth 
auro simajarethjugek belli th. Amin. 


• With reference to several remarks made in the above article as to the conduct 
of Europeans towards the natives, wo quote with pleasure a few lines from tlie 

• Friend of India,’ May 2nd 1861, (page 4&3). 

‘ The rail runs for nearly 200 miles through the Sonthal Pergunnas, Bhagul- 
4 pore and Monghyr, and the number of Europeans employed on that length hai 
4 varied from one to three hundred ; but, during the past five years, not more 
4 than four serious cases occurred, between Christian officers of the rail on 
4 one side and native*, in or out of their employ, on the other. One of thefe 
4 cases was a homicide in which the offender was acquitted in the Supreme Court > 
4 and two were cases of assault, both committed by the same individual, not an 
4 Englishman. Mr. Yule says— “I never heard of a charge against the higher 
4 44 officers of the rail, and it is wonderful, I think, that there was so few against 
4 44 those in subordinate positions, who were often fresh from home and located far 

• 44 from control. I exclude petty cases of all kinds, and maltreatment of native 
4 44 by native ; but even these weresany thing bat numerous. As to money matters 
4 44 the natives seldom complained, and seldom indeed had cause to do so. If 
1 44 they w’ere not treated with justice and kindness, do you think they would 
4 44 swarm to the rail as they do ?” And yet, with these lacts before them, then* 
l •* a large class of officials and missionaries who would exclude the educated 

• European from India left the native be oppressed.’ Ed. Cal. R*r. 



Traffic of the three Rail way 9 compared. 



f A farther faction of 3o miles was opened on the Great Indian Peninsula l jn ^ j just before the end of the year. 
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The following is the Comparative cost of Railway* 



• 

Tear. 

y~ 

Total Capital 
Expbhdbd. 

Receipts, Teappic.J 

Names of State. 

|! 

«• 

Per Mile 
of Line 
open. 

• 

Per Mile 
of Line 
open. 

AuHtria, .. 


1850 

Mile. 

1,686 

£ 

26,876,78 6 

£ 

16,378 

£ 

3,161,322 

£ 

2,190 

Belgium, . 


1856 

445 

7,294,783 

16,391 

900,327 

2,158 

Franco, ... 


1854 

2,913 

74,772,994 

25,068 

7,882,606 

2,706 

Germany, -exclunive of 
Austrm and Pru»»ia, 

1855 

2,226 

29,185,250 

13,111 

4,012,370 

1,810 


'England & 
Wale*, ... 

1857 

6,706 

203,145,238 

39,275 

20,195,460 

3,101 

Groat 

Britain. 

Scotland,... 

1857 

1,2 W 

36,081,288 

28,225 

2,488,890 

2,107 


^Iioland, ... 

1857 

1,070 

16,700,300 

15,601 

1,139,296 

1,091 

Holland,.. 


1857 

163 

3,248,8-16 

• 

19,931 

278,610 

1,709 

1 

Prussia, . 


I860 

2,503 1 

35,295,043 

11,101 

4,537,602 

1,877 j 

Sardinia,.. 


1856 

231 



338, 7S-J 

[ 1,477 

Spain, 

1 


1865 

130 

1 


137,028 

924 

iSwiUorland, 

1856 

203 

4,037,427 

19,888 

129,271 

636 

iTuacany,., 


1856 

132 

2,053,193 

15,556 

127,536 

966 

United States of Ame- 
rica, 

1865 

17,181 

141,616,963 

8,276 

18,780,848 

1 

1,231 ’ 

Hast Indian, 

t 

1858-60 

142 

1,716,000 

12,061 

1 

206,687 

* 1,4*7 

Great Indian Penin- 
sula, 

i 

1868-69 

194 

1,699,033 

8,768 

146,496 

764 * 

Madras, . 


1868-69 

90 

672,000 

7,000 

47,942 

499 j 
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\VobkisoE« b * wt * eb - 

Net Receipts. 

Proportion « 
per cent, of 
working ex- 
penses to re- 
ceipts. 

Proportion per 
cent., which net 
Receipts beer to 
tho capital expen- 
ded. 

r i 
1 

’er Mile of 
iine open. 

• 

• 

• 

Per Mile of 
Line open. 

1 £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 



; 1,824,120 

1,160 

1,637,202 

1,040 

6270 

6*32 

j 600,000 

1,260 

300,727 

808 

6810 

5'W 

■ 3,409,237 

1,191 

4,413,430 

1,616 

44*01 

0*68 

. 

1 

1,142,928 

1 

807 

2,600,442 

019 

40*38 

6*70 

, 9,707,408 

1,664 

10,487,062 

1,697 

48-00 

• 

4*00 

j 1,003,970 

041 

1,302,920 

1,160 

41*00 

4*13 

438,771 

466 

700,625 

020 

38*00 

3*09 

1 

j 109,837 

1,042 

• 

108,782 

067 

60*90 

335 

1 

1 2,341,005 

068 

2,196,697 

909 

51*69 

6*22 

j 174,050 

714 

164,074 

703 

51*38 



j 

, 67,870 

i 

622 

69,149 

402 

60*48 


t 

i 

| 60,273 

341 

69,908 

295 

64*28 

1*48 

1 

68,001 

416 

68,035 

620 

46*18 

331 

• 

10,079,140 

666 

8,701,700 

509 

64*00 

6*70 

' 96,184 

077 

100,403 

770 

45*04 

7 410 

i 

|% 65,401 

337 

83,006 

427 

44*1 

6140 

J 26390 

264 

22,568 

231 

| 62-9 

2*1*8 

0 


Ukucn, 1861. 
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Art. VI. — Scheme for the Amalgamation of the Indian and 
British Armies, Home News, January 2,6th, 1861. 

A G REAT event in the history of our country is, while we write, 
on the eve of accomplishment. Whilst these lines flow from 
our pen, the scheme resolved on, after so many monthstof discussion 
and consideration, by the collective wisdom’of three great offices of 
state, the Horse Guards, the India Office and the Executive 
Government of India, is receiving at the hands of a specially 
appointed Commission, that final manipulation which is to fit it 
for its appearance in the pages of the Calcutta Gazette. To 
give due solemnity to an occasion big with the fate of many 
thousands of British Officers, and which is to witness the 
obsequies of an Army, and its resurrection under a totally new 
organization, the Commander-in-chief has been summoned from 
Umballa, and is now present to render the Governor General the 
invaluable aid of his experience and judgment. A lew days more, 
and the hopes and fears of four long years will be cleared up ! 

In sober eafnest it is a great event we are witnessing, and 
a spectacle at once grand and touching ! We are witnessing the 
extinction of an army which has existed for more than one 
hundred years, amidst'all the vicissitudes attending the acquisi- 
tion of a mighty Empire ; — which has emblazoned upon its 
banners the emblems of a hundred battles, and the officers ut 
which have, by their ability, no less in the cabinet than iff the 
|field, contributed, in an eminent degree, to build up the reputa- 
tion which England enjoys in the public opinion of the world. 
But though in some sense the process now awaiting the Indian 
Army is that of extinction, the word hardly conveys a true appre- 
ciation of the reality. It would be perhaps nearer the mark U 
compare the impending dissolution of the Indian Army with tin 
case of the titled heiress whose wealth and titles merge, and an 
lost sight of, in the higher honour, and greater wealth of him t< 
whom she gives her hand ; — and just as the offspring of sucl 
a pair muy be expected to inherit the characteristic virtues o 
both father and mother, so may we surely anticipate, that tin 
army, which, in the next generation, will proceed from the Britisl 
and Indian Armies, now to be united, will be worthy of the join 
parentage from which it sprung 1 

It is impossible, however, to mark without deep concqfn, th 
attitude iu which a great portion of the Indian army is awaitiof 
the official declaration ot the scheme, by which their futur 
prospects are to l>e decided. Whilst few are looking with hop 
uud exultutiou to the enlarged field of action they see befor 
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them, too many, it may be feared, are regarding the coming 
arrangements with preconceived suspicion and determined hosti- 
lity. Ti/neo Danaos el dona ferentes , is the motto of these last. 
They have adopted the idea that they have nothing but cold lies# 
and injustice to look for from the detested Horse Guards, and 
♦their attitude is that of tnen, who, come what will, are deter- 
mined to r<^ard thenyielves as injured and trampled upon. This 
is doubtless very deplorable, and every effort of those who have the 
remotest chance of influencing public opinion, should be directed 
to the object of placing the impending measure in a just and 
reasonable light, before the eyes of those whom it is to affect. 

Whilst amalgamation, or the separate existence of the two 
services, was still a debated and open question, it was right that 
both sides should be heard, and natural, that where personal 
interests and feelings were concerned, the debate should bo 
carried on with some warmth of temper and even acrimony. 
But for months the question has been decided, no argument and 
no cavilling can now affect it. The frigate, so to say, has had 
to succumb to the superior weight of metal of the line of battle 
ship. It behoves the crew of the frigate to haul down their 
colours with a good grace, and instead of meeting their captor# 
with scowling and suspicious glances, to receive them with the 
frankness which belongs to brave men of the same profession. 
Surely this is the conduct which good sense prescribes to the 
oilers of the Indian Army, in vominon with all who suffer under 
disappointed hopes or defeat?. The situation as we view it, and 
dropping all metaphor, is this. Amalgamation, months ago 
resolved on, is now on the eve of accomplishment. A scheme 
for its achievement, approved and ratified by the Sovereign 
herself, only awaits a few necessary local arrangements before it is 
brought into operation. No hard words, no black looks, can alter 
what is to all intents and purposes, an accomplished fact. But 
the Indian officers have it still in their power to influence very 
materially, the footing upon which they shall hereafter stand 
with tjieir future comrades, both of high and low degree. Accord- 
ing to the temper in which they accept the inevitable changes 
wfll they receive the hearty sympathy and good will of those into 
whose ranks they are to pass, or an' unfriendly and grudging 
welcome. At present all is smooth and smiling so (ur as the 
Duke of Cambridge, and the Army over which he presides, arc 
concerned. We can confidently assure our readers that then* is 
every inclination on the pait of the Coramaiider-iii-Chicf and 
those he influences, to render justice to the Indian officers, and 
to welcome them with a soldierly and high minded frank ims*. 
Ask those who were present at the Duke of Cambridge s but 
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levy two months ago, what was his reception of the Indian 
officers who had the good taste and correct reeling to be present. 
The very appointment of Lieut. Colonel Norman to bo Assis- 
tant Military Secretary at the Horse Guards, is an earnest of the 
Duke of Cambridge's desire to stand on good terms with the 
officers of the Indian Service, and to afct tenderly in regard to, 
their interests. Could we ask a more acceptable appointment 
than Colonel Norman's to have been made? Had the Army 
been desired to elect its own representative at the Horse Guards, 
upon whom would its choice have fallen so unanimously as on 
Col. Norman ? We repeat that Colonel Norman's appointment 
is at once a compliment to the Indian Service, and a guarantee 
that their claims will always have kindly consideration. Let 
those, who are still incredulous of the Duke's disposition 
toward the Indian officers, turn to the order lately issued 
by his desire, on the occasion of a number of Indian Officers 
being attached to do duty with the Royal Artillery at Woolwich. 
Surely it is the duty of officers, no less than their interest, to 
consider carefully the possible result to themselves and their 
comrades, in case, by a surly or hostile reception of an inevitable 
measure, they incur the risk of chilling and alienating feelings, 
which they may bo assured are, at present, of the kindliest and 
most conciliatory nature. 

Wo write thus, well knowing that any scheme, which it is with- 
in the bounds of reasonable expectation, should be offered forlhe 
amalgamation of the two Armies, mifst press hardly on somemio 
or other of the numerous interests involved. How indeed could 
it be otherwise? Nothing short of the locus quo ante would 
satisfy many, or, indeed, would suffice to place them in as good a 
position, as regards their future prospects, as they enjoyed before 
the events of 1857. Shall the new measure therefore be resented 
because it contains no proviso for reconstituting every mutinied 
regiment in Bengal and Bombay, and every office and command 
which the irresistible torrent of the mutiny has swept away? Surely 
to do so would be utterly unreasonable. Numerous cas6s of indivi- 
dual hardship must inevitably arise. Those whom they ma/ affect 
must reconcile themselves to them, by the same reflection which We 
bring to bear when a drought ruins our crops, or an inundation 
sweeps away our harvest, or a stroke of lightning sets fire to our 
house or our hay-ricks. All that can be reasonably expected is, that 
there shall be no wanton disregard of the interests of the Jndian 
Officers, and that wherever the blow is inevitable, it shall be 
debit as gently as possible, and shall be accompanied by every 
alleviation that circumstances will admit of. But whatever 
happens we entreat officers to eschew the prejudice which ascribes 
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beforehand every sort of chicanery and favouritism to the 
Horse Guards, as a matter of course, and never gives that much 
abused institution the credit of fair and honest dealing. Was 
the patronage of the Indian Army administered under the 
old regime so as to give universal satisfaction and contentment ? 
# Yet to listen to the language of those hostile to the arrangements 
which bring them under the power of the Horse Guards, it 
would be supposed that favouritism and jobbery were the exclu- 
sive attributes of the British Comraander-in-ehief-ship. 

Enough is generally known of the forthcoming scheme of 
amalgamation to justify us in noticing, in some detail, a few 
of its more salient points, and in endeavouring to form an 
opinion, as to the bearing the scheme is calculated to have upon 
the interests at stake. Wo would ask those who may be wil- 
ling to follow us in our consideration of the measure, to do so 
in a spirit, as far as possible, removed from querulousness and 
prejudice ; and to judge of it with a duo remembrance of tho 
surpassing difficulties with which its framers have had to 
contend, and of the imperative necessity which has hampered 
them, of hitting olf thcjust medium between •liberality to indi- 
viduals, and due regard to the embarrassed stato of the public 
finances. 

First let us see how the proposed scheme is likely to affect 
the European non-commissioned officers, and the rank anil lile 
of the Army. 

* The men of the Artillary, of the Cavalry, and of the exist- 
ing Infautry regiments of all three Presidencies will he called 
upon to volunteer for the corresponding branches of the British 
Army with a bounty . It may be reasonably expected that tho 
great majority of the soldiery will accept such an ofTer without 
hesitation, and that the non-contents will be few in number. 
Those who accept, will of course then become liable for service 
out of India; but it is understood, we believe, that, for the 
present at least, the new brigades and regiments will continue 
to be employed exclusively in India. The Artillery volunteers 
wilt be formed into additional brigades of Itoyai Artillery, 
•fourteen in number, according to some accounts ; namely, seven 
for Bengal, four for Madras and three for llombay. Tho 
Cavalry volunfifli will receive numbers in continuation of tho 
existing Cavali^^egiments, and* the Infantry regiments will 
(if the number of men of each regiment volunteering be suffi- 
ciently considerable,) take their places in continuation of the 
Infantry of the Line, under the designation of the 10 l*t or 
Royal Bengal Fusiliers, the 102nd, or Itoyai Madras I usiliers, tho 
103rd or Royal Bombay Fusiliers, and so on. Each regiment 
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holding at present any distinctive title, as Fusiliers, or Light 
Infantry, will retain that designation in addition to the number 
which may fall to it. The men who decline to volunteer 
will ho formed into local battalions of Artillery and Infantry, 
probably, for each Presidency, and will serve on in India, with all 
their present privileges and advantages, until the last man dies, or , 
completes his contracted period of service. When it is added, 
that under the proposed arrangements for °the disposal of the 
officers of the European troops, (to which we shall come 
presently,) every regiment will retain the greater portion of it3 
existing officers, enough has been said to prove, we think, 
that the proposed arrangements contain nothing which should 
render them unacceptable or distasteful to the European 
soldiery. There may be secret springs and influences at work 
in the minds of the soldiers, which it is impossible to fathom 
beforehand, or anticipate, and which may induce them to 
look coldly on a scheme which, to the uninitiated spectator 
appears all that is fair and advantageous. All we can say is 
that we, as dispassionate lookers on, fail to discover any single 
point, in which -the soldiers can consider themselves aggrieved 
or their interests tampered with, in the projected amalgamation. 

Pass wo now to those points of the scheme which alfect 
the officers. 

Tjvo great features in the scheme as it affects the officers must 
bo first prominently stated. One of these is, that whatever 
Native troops arc hereafter kept up «will be placed upon the 
footing of what aro called in India, 'Irregulars/ that is to 
say, the Native Army will revert to the organization which it 
enjoyed in the earlier days of its existence, and under which all its 
greatest achievements wore wrought-; instead of feebly imitating 
the organization which long experience has prescribed as best suited 
for European troops, and which led the Court of Directors, more 
than sixty years ago, to attach, nominally, some thirty English 
officers to a native regiment, but in reality about half that 
number, and then to nullify the authority of that half with 
folios of rules and regulations. It has been determined to revert 
to the system which invests with nearly absolute authority a* 
single selected officer, and makes him responsible, with the 
assistance of three or four suWdi nates only, JR the discipline 
and efficiency of an entire regiment. It woulcFbe foreign to the 
object we now have in view to discuss the long litigated question 
of ‘ Regulars versus Irregulars/ It is enough that we note at 
present the fact, that the Irregulars have carried the day in the 
Amalgamation scheme, and that our Native Army is to consist 
henceforth solely of troops organized on tjiat system. 
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The' second jjoint which we desire to note prominently, previ- 
ous to considering that portion of the scheme which affects the 
European officers, is, that the existing Regimental and General 
lists of officers are to be carefully preserved, and kept up for 
reference and guidance, though the troops themselves have either 
been swept away, as iiave been the mutinied regiments, or 
embodied «in a new shape, as is to be the European portion of the 
army. Thus the claims of all officers, not otherwise provided for 
under the new regulations, (namely, by transfer to the staff corps, 
or otherwise as the case may be,) to promotion to the superior 
grades, will still admit of easy regulation, and the great object 
held in view of not prejudicing the existing rights of the officers 
will be carefully ensured. The attention of the reader having 
been directed to these two preliminary features of the scheme, the 
way is open to an easier understanding of the measure, in its 
etfects\ipon the prospects of the European officers of the army. 

. The most salient feature in the scheme, as it affects the officers, 
is of course the proposed f Staff Corps.’ It is understood that 
every officer (including officers of the Royal Army,) now em- 
ployed othertoise than r eg mentally, will have trhe option of en- 
rolling himself in the Staff Corps, without examination or proba- 
tion of any kind. Twelve years’ service in the Army, of which 
four in a staff situation, will entitle officers electing for the Staff 
Corps now, or entering it hereafter, to receive the substantive 
rank of Captain. Twenty years’ service, of which six in a 
staff situation, will similarly entitle to the substantive rank of 
Major : twenty-six years’, of which eight in a staff situation, to 
that of Lieutenant Colonel. But as these periods of servico 
would entitle some officers to receive two steps of promotion 
on entering the Staff Corps, the scheme contains a proviso, 
that in *sueh cases the second step shall not lie attained for two 
years after the first. An illustration will serve to elucidate 
the working of the latter arrangement. A, an Officer electing 
for the Staff Corps, is Captain (regimental) of twenty six years’ 
service, of which (?ay) eight on the staff. He will enter the 
Staff Corps as Major, and will not obtain the further grade of 
•Lieutenant Colonel until two years later. We have heard, on 
good authority, that this proviso was inserted at the special in- 
stigation of the India Council, in opposition to the wish of the 
Duke of Cambridge, who would have given the officer, situated 
as yi the above example, the immediate benefit of the double 
step. 

Officers extra-regimentally employed at the promulgation 
of the scheme, will not however be compelled to enrol them- 
selves in the Staff Corps. They will have the option of 
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taking their chance of promotion in their present regiments, 
in case that course should appear to them more advantageous 
than accepting the substantive promotion offered in the Staff 
Corps. In this case, they will not forfeit their appointments, 
but may retain them irrespectively, in most cases, of the 
regimental rank they may attain to. ^or example, suppose A, , 
a Captain of fifteen years* service, on staff employ, «is second 
Captain in his regiment, and has reason* to believe, that the 
senior Captain and Major are only waiting until they have 
served the requisite number of years, to retire on their pen- 
sion : — if A, enters the Staff Corps, he knows that he has five 
years to serve before he will be entitled to the substantive 
rank of Major, whereas, by refusing the Staff Corps, and re- 
taining the advantages of regimental promotion, he may be 
a Major (say) in one year. Obviously it is for A's interest, 
as far as promotion is concerned, to refuse the Staff Corps, 
though against speedier promotion he has to place the risk of 
foregoing departmental promotion on the staff, as in futuic 
no appointments will be given except to officers of the Staff 
Corps. * 

Such, is the outline of the scheme proposed for the first 
institution of the Staff Corps. It would be premature to 
criticize very narrowly a project, the more minute details of 
which are still imperfectly known to us — but it is impossible 
not to be struck with the enormous extension given by the 
proposed plan to the received and ordinary idea of an Army 
Staff Corps. A more heterogeneous mass of talent and attain- 
ments than its ranks will contain, it is impossible to conceive ! 
The most strictly military, and tlie most purely civil appointments 
are to be alike filled by officers drawn from the Staff Corps. 
Whatever the exigency of the state, it will be supplied without 
difficulty out of the ranks of this most convenient body. But 
the doubt arises, whether a body so constituted, one half 
of the members of which will be permanently employed on 
duties of the most purely civil nature, can ever hope to retain 
its military character, or to preserve its status as an army Staff 
Corps. It seems anomalous that service in a purely civil capacity* 
should be rewarded with increased military rank in exactly the same 
ratio as service of a strictly military character : — that, by different 
routes, the Deputy Commissioner, and the Commandant of Ir- 
regular Cavalry for instance, should both be pressing on to # the 
common goal of high military rank. We submit, that, if the 
scheme contains no such arrangement already, it will be fouud 
necessary hereafter to divide the Staff Corps into a civil and a 
military branch, and to regulate the promotion of the former by 
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different rules to those which determine t)ie promotion of the 
latter. 

The Staff Corps will be recruited, it is understood, for the pre- 
sent, partly from the British regiments serving in India, and 
partly from those Indian officers, who are at the present mo- 
. ment unemployed. Justice, no less than expediency, will 
demand, that a large share of the early patronage arising 
from the Staff Corps, should be appropriated to ^the latter 
class of officers ; who, yi the mean time, will, however unwill- 
ingly and to their own disadvantage, be drawing their full pay 
without contributing to the service of the State. As the un- 
employed Indian officers become, in process of time, absorbed, 
the Staff Corps will depend entirely upon the British regiments 
for its supply of recruits. The latter will be chosen, it need 
not be doubted, by the process of competitive examination ; and 
the first and preliminary qualification will bo a certain number 
of years' service (probably three) in India. Should the candidate 
succeed in passing the examination, fixed for that branch of the 
Staff Corps to which he aspires, he will be admitted, for a given 
period, on probation only. The term of probation satisfactorily 
passed, he will be struck off the rolls of his regiment and his place 
filled up. The patronage which will thus be created in the Bri- 
tish Army will represent, to a certain extent, the patronage enjoy- 
ed by the late Court of Directors, and their successors, the 
Indian Council. 

Such being the scheme for the first creation, and future main- 
tenance of the Staff Corps, we are in a position to form a judg- 
ment^ to the effect which the amalgamation is likely to have upon 
the interests of India, and to decide, whether the mournful anti- 
cipations of those of us, who saw in the proposed extinction of 
the local Array, the ruin of our Indian Empire, arc likely to bo 
realized. The great argument, it will be recollected, of those 
who were opposed to amalgamation, was that the supply of 
officers, permanently connected with, and interested in the coun- 
try, would be cut off ; — that instead of being able to draw upon 
an inexhaustible mine of civil and military talent, habituated 

the country, skilled in its language, versed in the peculiari- 
ties of native habit and ways of thought, and kindly disposed 
to the Indian races, we should have to fall back upon the un- 
sympathizing element of the young officers of British Line re- 
giments, and to look for our future Clives and Lawrences 
amongst the rollicking revellers of the mess table! But how 
much of their force do all these objections, so plausible at 'the 
time, lose,— nay, how absolutely puerile do they seem, when 
viewed by the light of the great and carefully constructed scheme 
Mabcb, 1861. w 
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before us ! How theoretical and fanciful objections and difficulties 
vanish, when opposed by the quiet strength of a practical 
measure ? The Staff Corps, as we have seen, commences by 
enrolling in its ranks every officer at present extra-regimentallv 
employed. To replace the casualties in the new Corps which 
the efflux of time will cause, we have, first, a very large reserve, 
(alas, that it must be so !) of officers of the Indian service, 
who, in the first instance, must remain unemployed; — and, 
when these have been exhausted, we shajl have all the youth and 
talent of the British Army upon which to draw, to replace casual- 
ties, as one by one, and not, be it remembered, by sudden and 
wholesale cataclysms, they take place. We must have formed 
a very undue estimate of the advantages offered by employ- 
ment in the Staff Corps under the new scheme, if they are 
not great enough to attract an adequate number of competent 
young British officers to recruit its ranks. But if it be 
indeed the case that we are mistaken, we feel confident that 
the career offered by the Staff Corps will attract into the Army a 
new class of officers, who will thankfully avail themselves of the 
advantages the*Staff Corps otters, and be no more deterred by 
the drawbacks of prolonged banishment from England, and 
association with the uncongenial races of India, than the class 
of officers whose successors they will be. Therefore it appears 
to us, that the anticipated evils of amalgamation must, at all 
events, be relegated to the next generation, and that, if need be, 
there will be plenty of time before that, to create a new class of 
officers, supposing — what is contrary, however, to all present 
experience, — the existing class of officers to be found in the 
British regiments should prove unwilling or unfit to enter the 
ranks of an Indian Staff Corps. 

But we must hasten on to notice other salient features of the 
scheme. 

It is known that the officers of the European Artillery, 
Cavalry, and Infantry will receive the option of continuing to 
serve iu their present regiments under the altered condition aud 
designations of the latter, (in which case, of course, they will be 
eventually liable to serve elsewhere than in India,) or of beirifc 
transferred to the local battalions of non-cdn tents. The places 
of any officers of the European forces preferring the latter, as 
well ns of those who may decide to enter the Staff Corps, will be 
filled up, it is understood, by volunteers from the unemployed 
Native Infantry Officers. Promotions in the new brigades of 
Royal Artillery, as well as in the Cavalry and in the new 101st, 
102nd, &o. Foot, will continue to be regulated by seniority. Thus 
.the experiment of seniority promotion will have a fair trial in 
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the Cavalry and Infantry of the British Army, and the result 
may in the next generation, for anything we can tell, lead to 
vast modifications in the existing system of purchase, perhaps 
even to its entire abandonment. 

The operation of the amalgamation scheme has yet to be 
# noticed in its bearing on the Engineer corps, and on the Medical 
‘Service. Bpth, it is understood, will be amalgamated with the 
corresponding branches of the British Army. Both will receive 
the option of taking their chance of general service elsewhere 
than in India, or of continuing to serve in India only, with all 
their existing advantages guaranteed to them. The officers of 
all arms, who may volunteer for general service, will rcokon, as a 
matter of course, their previous service towards retiring pen- 
sion ; hut, henceforth, two years of service out of India will 
count, it is said, as one only of Indian Service. This is a point 
upon which we would be understood as reserving any opinion 
for the present. As we have before had occasion to observe, it is 
premature to criticize any but the broader features of the 
scheme, whilst our information as to details is necessarily 
defective. • 

Thus far even those most hostile to amalgamation and pre- 
determined to view the scheme unfavourably, must admit that its 
terms are favourable and liberal. But it cannot bo disguised 
that after the demands of the Staff Corps, and of the 
European Troops have been supplied, a very large body of 
officers will remain, whose prospects, as we understand them, 
are the reverse of brilliant. The officers for whom employ- 
ment can be found neither in the Staff Corps, nor with 
the European battalions will be held available for gcnerul duty, 
whenever and \vherever required, with the hope perhaps 
ot being able eventually to obtain entrance into the Staff 
Corps, under the competitive examination, by which admissions 
into that Corps are in future to be regulated. Amongst these 
Officers* will be found, in Bengal particularly, many Lieute- 
nant Colonels, who, in the halcyon days of the native army, could 
calculate almost with certainty on exercising the command of a 
I^tive regiment, with the comfortable addition to the pay of 
their rank which such employment brought. The irresistible 
torrent of the mutiny has swept away ail but an insignificant 
number of regiments of the Bengal Nativo Infantry, and their 
place has been taken by newly-raised irregular regiments to the 
comnland of which regimental Lieutenant Colonels are, by the 
rules of the service, ineligible. Nor would it indeed be cither just 
or politic to displace in their favour, the generally able class of 
yonng men, who have raised and hitherto commanded the new 
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levies, and to supplant the latter by Lieutenant Colonels advanced 
in life, to whom the Irregular System is equally strange and 
distasteful. No one, who has the interests of the service at heart, 
could desire to see the Lieutenant Colonel of the old Native Infan- 
try school, accustomed to rely on the constant support of his 
regimental Staffs to see nothing but .neatly fitting red coats 
and forage caps, and to regulate discipline by a mild application* 
of the Articles of War, and standing orders for Infantry, trans- 
planted to the uncongenial soil of a regiment of mixed Sikhs and 
Atfghan8, with uncouth tongue, non-regulation beards, and 
unsightly mud-coloured uniform^ located — to complete his dis- 
comfort, — iu one of the houseless camps of the DerajiU Frontier! 
The subject is not one for jesting, yet wo may be pardoned for 
saying, that the surprize of both officer and men, if they found 
themselves thus suddenly brought into the relation of com- 
mander and commanded, would, probably, be about equally 
balanced. In the Madras and Bombay Armies and indeed in 
the few remaining regular regiments of Bengal, the hardship 
inflicted u|jon the older officers by amalgamation, and the pro- 
posed conversion of regular into irregular regiments, will I>j 
less. The Lieutenant Colonels now commanding regular regi- 
ments will probably retain their position, and be trusted to 
superintend the conversion of their regiments into irregulars. 
The conversion will doubtless proceed very gradually, and will 
perhaps hardly be fully accomplished for eight or ten years 
to come. 

We have naturally considered the case of the elders first, but 
the case of the unemployed juniors is not a whit less grievous. It 
may be said, with a certain amount of justice, in the case of the 
juniors of the Bengal Army, that in the cornucopia of appoint- 
ments, which has been emptied over their heads since the Mutiny, 
it is next to impossible that any really deserving men should 
have failed to secure some sort or other of extra-regimental 
employment ; — that the merit must be hidden indeed which has 
not had the opportunity of coming to the surface, during the 
stirring events of the last four years. But it must not be for- 
gotten, that wounds, sickness, and other causes have operated hi 
many instances, during the period in question, to withdraw most 
deserving men from the field of competition. It would be a 
reproach, indeed, to those who administer the patronage of the 
Army and of the country, if, when the new arrangements come 
into force, some hero of the ridge at Delhi, or of the* feeble 
rumparts of Lucknow, should find himself consigned to the 
oblivion of an unemployed list, becaifee wounds or aickness may 
have withdrawn him temporarily from the competitive struggle. 
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We are confident however that the Governor General and the 
Commander-in-Chief, will avoid all reasonable ground of cavil 
at the forthcoming scheme of amalgamation, and the obloquy 
of permitting officers with such unquestionable claims to consi- 
deration, to vegetate unemployed under the cold shade of 
neglect. t 

* It is difjcult to estimate with anything like .exactitude, the 
probable number of 'officers for whom employment will not be 
found under the new scheme. It may be feared, however, that 
it will be very considerable. When every attempt to provide 
employment in the ordinarj way for all unemployed officers pos- 
sessed of the requisite capacity has failed, it may well receive 
the consideration of the government, whether it would not bo 
both fairer to individuals, and more advantageous to the public 
to purchase out (either by increased pensionary inducement, or 
by liberal offers of land ill Australia or India,) those who will 
otherwise remain probably for years, a heavy incubus upon the 
State. We would advocate the early employment, if necessary, 
of an able actuary to determine tli is question. What a sum 
might have been saved to the State, if the purchase out of offi- 
cers willing to resign their claims on the service, had commenced 
three years ago ! 

We must now close this necessarily very imperfect notice of 
the grand scheme about to be promulgated. With certain draw- 
backs, which were doAbtleae inevitable, its provisions appear to 
to us decidedly, as a wholq, beneficial to the service, and con- 
ceived in a liberal and kindly spirit. Unquestionably the posi- 
tion of the unemployed class will he very grievous, hut the 
scheme may contain details for ameliorating it which arc not yet 
made public. It must be borne in mind too, that this ‘‘lass is 
not created by the amalgamation, but that it is already in existence. 
Indeed a striking peculiarity of the whole scheme is, how very 
slight is the measure of change which it will introduce. What 
changes it does involve are often little more than nominal, and affect 
designation rather than actual position and prospects. But even 
a change of designation is in certain cases worth something. 
Jlowever much some officers may affect to despise a name, few, 
we believe, would desire to revert to the title of 'the Honour- 
able Company^ Army.* The name of * Native Infantry* stinks 
in the nostrils of most of us. There are not many officers, we 
take it, in Bengal at least, who desire to perpetuate, e\eu in 
name, their connection with that once highly esteemed branch 
of the Army. The days when such a connection was deemed 
honourable, and a source of just pride, passed away when 
1 Native Infantry 1 became almost a synonym for mutineers. Such 
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feelings of course do not extend to those who claim to belong 
to the time-honoured corps of Indian Artillery, or to the Indiau 
European regiments ; — yet even the officers of those arms will 
not, if we judge them rightly, despise the designations they are 
hereafter destined to bear, or deem it otherwise than a gratifying 
change to add to the title which is still Jto identify them with a 
past order of things, the distinction of ‘ Royal/ t 

So much as a mere matter of sentiment. • But we believe that 
with these nominal advantages, more solid ones are also mixed 
up. The impending affiliation of the Indian Artillery and 
Engineer corps on the corresponding branches of the Royal 
service, seems likely to bring with it a very considerable amount 
of promotion, to the higher ranks at least of the former services. 
The same result, 'we anticipate, will attend the new organization 
of the European Infantry. Then as to the Staff Corps : — to be 
assured of the substantive rank of Captain, Major, and Lieute- 
nant-Colonel after twelve, twenty and twenty-six years’ service 
respectively, even though the pay of the respective grades be, jis 
is asserted, somewhat reduced, is an unquestionable improve- 
ment upon the^glorious uncertainty which attended promotion 
to those ranks under the former order of things. The promotion 
offered may not be brilliant, but it will be sufficient to attract, 
into the service that class of men, who enter the army for a 
career; that class, in fact, of which it was the boast of 
the Indian Army to be composed. The proposed Indian Stall’ 
corps is destined, we firmly believe, to be hereafter the grander 
body of officers to be found in the world. In its first institution 
it will hardly deserve the name of a corps d? elite , because admis- 
sion into its ranks will have been the result in many instances of 
mere interest, — in others of chance and a favourable concatena- 
tion of circumstances, — in* a few only of legitimate selection and 
proved ability. But every year the composition of its ranks 
should improve, as entrance becomes the reward of high attain- 
ments and peculiar capacity, and it must eventually take the 
place in public estimation which it will deserve, as being com- 
posed of the most eminent men which the military profession, 
under the most favourable conditions, can produce. There is 
infinite grandeur in the idea of a corps which shall contribute 
from its ranks to the public service every sort and description of 
talent for which a demand may arise ; — which will manufacture 
and hold available for use, the proconsul Who is to rule a 
province, the general who is to lead an army, the man of science 
whose discoveries may influence the future of the entire empire. 

Since the above was written, the scheme has appeared. It will 
be seen that our anticipations have in almost every instance 
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nroved correct, and that the great measure is even more com- 
\ lpte an d more considerate towards unemployed officers than 
we had dared to hope. We notice too the publication of a 
rPtirine scheme drawn up by the Commission, which, if sane, 
tionedfeven partially, by the Home Government, cannot fail to 
lighten the difficulties • of the Executive, to place a charmed 
' JL oon in*the hands of the military reformer, and to commend 
this word amalgamation even to those to whom it has hitherto 
been most repugnant. 
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Art. VII . — Eastern Bengal and Us Railways. 

E ASTERN BENGAL extends from Jthe slopes ojf the 

laya mountains below Darjeeling in the North, to the head* 
of the Bay of Bengal in the South* or roifghly is enclosed with- 
in the 22nd and 27th parallels of North latitude. 

The Eastern boundary, commencing at Chittagong, becomes 
interlaced with the hills which limit the empire of Burmah, and 
stretches out through the extensive valleys of Upper and Lower 
Assam, as far as the gorge in the Himalaya mountains, through 
which the great river Burhampooter descends from Thibet. 

The Western limit follows the course of the rivers Ilooghly 
and Bhagiruttee, and passes through Calcutta, Moorshedabad, 
Dinagepore up to Darjeeling. * 

Its length from North to South is about 350 miles ; its breadth 
300 miles. The total area of this country is about 100,000 
square miles. Comparing this extent of country with the British 
Isles, which contain 120,000 square miles, it will be seen that 
Eastern Bengal is a country of no mean proportions. 

The population, estimated at tifteen millions, may be looked 
upon as a simple, rural population, covering the cultivated area 
of the country very evenly, ami but moderately condensed in 
towns, save in the metropolis of the Bengal Presidency. Per 
square mile, it is perhaps the most densely populated country 
of equal extent on the face of the globe. 

* Eastern Bengal 9 is certainly a most fertile and prolific tract 
of land, and is suited to the most economical modes of cultiva- 
tion. Watered by the*two great rivers, Burhampooter and 
Ganges, and supplied with innumerable tributary rivers travers- 
ing the country like net work, there are abundant jneans at 
all points for irrigation, and a most extensive system of water 
carriage at all seasons of the year for the usual country boats. 
The products of the country arc not surpassed either in quan- 
tity or quality by any District under the Tropics, and their im- 
portance is shewn by the large revenue returns. 

The dwellings of the rural population consist chiefly* of bam- 
boo and mud huts, covered with a thick thatch of leaves or rice 
straw, and are usually to be found deeply ensconoed in the jungle, 
and ordinarily not visible to travellers. This privacy is looked 
upon as of great importance, as it often shields a family from ob- 
noxious intrusion. The Bengalees are an f effeminate and indo- 
lent people ; they are ingenious and handy workers, and though 
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elow in movement, they ate nevertheless apt at learning. Their 
moral habits are however degraded. Cunning, deceit, and sen- 
suality, are amongst their characteristics, and, as a natural con- 
sequence, where immorality predominates, courage is at a low 
ebb. Yet it is impossible to imagine the whole mass of tho 
♦nation to be utterly void t>f some particle of that honesty of pur- 
pose, that conscientiousness of thought and feeling, which may 
be found even among those who do not rank in the highest 
position, either morally or intellectually, and education and ex- 
ample, combined with great firmness, may, in generations to conuy 
yet present us with a community recognising the authority of 
moral principles; while, among the more cultivated intellects, 
there is even now no want of a certain shrewdness and quick- 
ness of thought, which offer materials for still better things. 

To facilitate description, * Eastern Bengal 1 may bo arranged 
into three great territorial tracts. 

The District lying to the south and west of the Ganges, includ- 
ing the District to the east of Calcutta and the great Soon- 
derlmnds circuit, oomprises the first tract. 

The Soonderbunds stretch across the head of the Bay of 
Bengal, a distance of 200 miles, and present, at tho Sandheads, 
a low swampy country and a dense forest for 50 miles inland. 
Beyond this, cultivation first makes its appearance. There aro 
nine principal streams and several tidal estuaries to the sea front. 
The portion of the country which has been cleared is cultivated 
chiefly with rice, and is densely populated, hut in the forests and 
on the extensive Swamps there are but few inhabitants on account 
of the numbers of wild beasts and venomous reptiles, ami tho 
malaria which at the end of the rainy season is very deadly. 
The Soonderbunds is a tract of much interest, and oilers 
many subjects for contemplation. The water channels afford 
an excellent, though circuitous, line for the navigation of 
country boats, which ascend and descend from the open and more 
cultivated parts of Eastern Bengal ; but they are full of danger 
for tho navigation of steamers or other large craft. The coun- 
try is mostly covered with Crops of rice and oil seeds, and open 
pastures, studded with beautiful groves of trees, which shelter 
and nourish the cattle belonging to the many villages that stud 
this interesting locality. 

The Second Tract consists of the Districts lying between the 
Ganges and the Burhampooter, extending Northwards to the foot 
of the Himalayas. The character of the country is similar to the 
cleared portion adjoining the Soonderbunds ; it is however* a 
slightly higher tract of country, and is specially suited for the 
growth of fibrous plants, for which the ncighlwm-hood of . 
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Bungpore is greatly celebrated. The population inhabiting this 
tract of territory is scarcely less dense than in the first tract, whilst 
the general appearance of the country, always flat, is much the 
same as in the other parts of ‘ Eastern Bengal.' 

The Districts lying East of the Burhampooter, including Dacca 
and Sylhet constitute the Third Tract. This tract presents greater, 
resources than either the first or second tract^ The greater portion 
of its surface is occupied by the rich plains of Mymensing and 
Sylhet through which the river Soornia meanders. The old 
channel of the Burhampooter, now nearly dry, together with 
other old beds of alluvion, wind along by Dacca from the Eastward. 

This Tract affords a gr£at variety of produce, such as cotton, 
sugar-cane, rice and other grains, together with potatoes, plantains 
and oranges. These last are supplied to Calcutta in greater 
quantities from here than from any other quarter. The Eastern 
hills oiler a large assortment of agricultural produce and mineral 
wealth. In the high lands are obtained lime and coals, besides 
valuable timber, and the district produces tea ot the best quality. 
In the pastures and jungles are elephants and buffaloes, valu- 
able to India as beasts of burden, and, to commerce the latter 
are also valuable for their hides. This tract is therefore one <>f 
vast importance to the general resources of India. Excluding 
for the moment, any description of the great valley of Assam, 
the occupied portions of the three tracts contain together 
about 35,000 square miles, and it has been estimated that no less 
than 425 human beings arc located on every square mile, giving 
nearly fifteen millions of inhabitants for working the internal 
resources of the country. 

Viewing the three great tracts together, they certainly ofTer 
the finest field in India for the investment of capital and skilful 
enterprise. On the east and north limits of ‘ Eastern Bengal' 
are two 1 Hill stations/ Cherapoonjee and Darjeeling. Each of 
these stations is a Sanatarium useful in alleviating the effects 
of the fierce and trying climate of Bengal. To all invalids, and 
especially to European constitutions, these stations arc most 
valuable, and although at present hard to reach, they will ho 
made accessible to the metropolis within a very few years. * 

In contemplating the picture of the country that has been 
described, it is painful to reflect how backward in civilisation is 
this important province of our Indian possessions. Although 
in its present undeveloped state it produces a greater propo/tion 
of revenue than any other tract of country in India of equal 
extent, it may be said to bo enveloped in the accumulated dark- 
ness of past ages. There are no roads of importance, no appli- 
ances of •modern civilisation, and the transit of produce » 
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effected by the most primitive expedients. Through its length 
and breadth it is limited to a tedious water communication in 
boats of unsafe and cumbersome construction. The staple of 
the export trade consists in the raw produce of the country, 
and the manufactures of Indigo and Silk. The imports are 
t comparatively trifling, when such a vast population is taken into 
account, and much judicious management will be required before* 
the consumption of English manufactures attains its due pro- 
portions. 

It has been previously observed that the population of 'Eas- 
tern Bengal was not condensed or concentrated in large towns, 
with the one great exception of the Metropolis, nor is there any 
reason why it should be. The elements of its commerce aro 
solely agricultural, and differ therefore materially from trade ill 
England. The produce of the country is collected in certain 
Bazars for further distribution, and the towns of Dacca, ltung- 
pore, Mymensing, together with the marts of Serajgungo, 
Jessore, Naraingunge, Sylhet, Assam, &e., constitute the chief 
resorts of traders and einporia of the resources of the country ; 
but they are simply warehouses for exchange with Calcutta, and 
not centres of industry such as we possess at Manchester, 
Leeds, and innumerable other towns in England. Some few 
wealthy European and native traders however have established 
houses of their own, ^and transmit their own produce direct to 
Calcutta. The working people are ill directed by the zemindars 
or native landlords. The* native maliajuns or merchants, to- 
gether with the smaller traders and boatmen, have all endea- 
voured more or less to oppress or cheat them. 

The great valley of Assam, which lies to the extreme east of 
Bengal, extends a length of four hundred miles, with a breadth 
varying from forty to seventy miles, and comprising an area 
of about 22,000 square miles, through which the Burhampootcr 
River Hows. Mr. Barry, of Serajgungc, has hilly described* 
the great value of this district as a field for mercantile speculation, 
on account of its great resources. Coal, lime, and iron have been 
discovered in several places, also gold and precious stones, and 
several amber and salt mines. Timber is found in the forests 
that line the Burhampooter. There are several extensive tracts 
of tea and other cultivated land, though the country is generally 
swampy. The people however are idle, and being abstemious aro 
without any sufficient incentive to labor : the consequence is, 
there are immense tracts of excellent land lying waste, that 


• Memorandum on the Province of Asia®, published by C. B. BaptUt 

Minion Press, Calcutta, 1858. * 
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might be most profitably cultivated. Wild elephants, tigers 
leopards, bears, buffaloes, bogs, and- game of all sorts abound, 
ana the greater part of the country is in a truly primeval state. 

It has been already mentioned that ‘ Eastern Bengal* posses- 
ses, in her many rivers, a complete system of water communica- 
tion. These rivers are at present the onl^ channels of communica- 
tion that serve for the transport of merchandise ; the)* are very 
circuitous and dangerous, and the tediousAess of a journey up 
and down can be fully understood by those only who have had 
the fortune to endure it. Roads there are none, save near 
Calcutta and around some of the Civil Stations. There are a 
few miles of lmlf-made roads, formed in a desultory unsystematic 
way, connected with the Indigo Factories, but no road that can 
be depended upon for a journey of twenty miles without interrup- 
tion. Wheeled carriages, other than bullock hackeries, are 
therefore not to be met with at any distance from Calcutta, 
save at the Civil Stations, and the consequent loss of time in the 
transit of goods and in travelling generally, brings with it 
a corresponding loss of money. Roads therefore are the great 
want — good and substantial roads — and for the complete deve- 
lopment of the country, railroads, as well as the common roads, 
must be provided. A well defined system of roads is the key 
to the prosperity of the country. 

It has been estimated that about one half of the produce 
traflic, between the interior of this side of India and Calcutta, is 
obtained from within the districts of 'Eastern Bengal,* and 
that the largest portion of it is for British or foreign consump- 
tion. The present Eastern Bengal Railway was projected in 
1856, and the computations concerning the amount of tonnage it 
was likely would be carried, were based on the returns of the 
Eastern Canals, from which it was fully demonstrated that 
upwards of one million tons weight of produce were trans- 
mitted annually to the port of Calcutta from the districts of 
* Eastern Bengal,* and that at least forty thousand tons of im- 
ports were distributed oyer the same territory as return cargoes. 
From a further calculation it was presumed that the railway would 
obtain the transmission of 419,560 tons per annum. The pro* 
motors of the railway speculated on taking £379,210 per annum 
os gross receipts, from goods and passengers, when the line was 
completed to Dacca and Narraingunge which would produce a 
dividend of 8 per cent upon a capital of £3,000,000 the estimated 
cost, including the rolling stock, management, &c. 

It may be observed that in so complex a river system as the 
Gangetic Delta, it was a question of no small importance to de- 
cide carefully in the first instance, the route of the trunk 
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line, so as to admit of tlie extension lines being connected advan- 
tageously hereafter. By a reference to the map inserted at page 
]68, it will be seen how: judiciously the main line has been laid out 
for the aggregation of the traffic that will be brought down 
the various streams which traverse the country. 
i# Such a system of railway as is here sketched out for the full 
' development of the resources of the country is most essential, and 
the Government, it fs presumed, will bear this always in mind, 
when deciding on the concessions hereafter to be made, from time 
to time, to the Eastern Bengal Railway Company ; without it the 
resources of the various districts of the country, cannot l)o 
thoroughly opened out. How strongly this is really felt by the 
authorities, may be understood by a short account of the steps 
they have already taken, and the progress that has been made 
with the Eastern Bengal Railway undertaking. 

So far back as the year 1853, it was clearly perceived that the 
traffic of f Eastern Bengal' required that a railway should Imj 
carried into that quarter. The question was brought under the 
consideration of the Government, before even the experimental 
line of the East India Railway Company to ttaneegungo was 
tried, and Major Greathead, then a very young officer in the 
Bengal Engineers, was instructed to examine and report on the 
line of common road between Calcutta and Dacca viA Jcssore. 
To his report we owe the first outline of a plan for a line of rail- 
way from Calcutta eastwards; for not only did he distinctly 
point out that a railway ooulu he had at but a trifling moro 
cost than the ordinary road he was sent to report on, but 
he also broadly discussed the question of the amount of traffic 
that might be expected. This at once placed within the reach 
of an enterprising merchant of Calcutta, Mr. W. F, Fergusson, 
an amount of information which enabled him to organize a set 
of promoters in England ; soon after which, the present company 
for carrying out the undertaking was formed. 

In the early part of 1856, when a favourable opportunity 
occurred for putting forth a prospectus of the railway, and tes- 
ting its merits upon the London money market, the avidity 
with which the shares were taken up was perfectly astonishing. 
The capital for the first section of the line was put down at 
one Millionsterling, but applications were actually made amount- 
ing to upwards of 15 Million Pounds Sterling, and the re- 
quisite deposit per share was collected for preliminary 
expSnces. This glut of applicants was weeded by the Direc- 
tors, and the share list purged and reduced to the amount 
of capital required, and the deposit money for the surplus was 
returned to the applicants. In this way a singularly good, and 
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solvent list of shareholders was obtained. The Company thus 
got the capital subscribed on the condition of a guarantee bein<* 
given of a fixed interest of 5 per cent., to be paid to the sub” 
scribers by the Government of India or the Court of Directors. 

The East India Court of Directors looked carefully at the 
project, and would give no guarantee before the route of the lin<; 
was definitively settled, or some favourable opinion e^ressed by * 
the local Government of India. At this fctage, it was thought 
expedient to send out an Engineer to Bengal to make surveys, 
and such preliminary investigations as would eventually be re- 
quired ; and.during the latter end of 1856 and the early part of 
1857, the country was explored and surveyed by Mr. Purdon, an 
Engineer, who was despatched from England for this special 
service. The plans and estimates, together with the reports of 
that gentleman, were duly submitted to the Government through 
Colonel Baker, and were fully discussed by the present Governor 
General in Council. The main trunk line from Calcutta to 
Dacca being considered the best that could be devised, was de- 
termined upon, and a recommendation was sent home to Govern- 
ment, and the East India Board to concede it to the present 
Company with a guarantee of 5 per cent, on the Capital requir- 
ed for its construction. 

It was in June 1857 that the favourable opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India reached England, and with this despatch also 
came the lamentable intelligence of the ’ mutiny of the Native 
Bengal Army; yet such' was the reliance placed on the British 
strength in India, that within one month after the opinion of 
the Government of India was received, the concession of the 
line was given, and the guarantee of 5 per cent, granted on the 
capital conditionally subscribed. An Act of Parliament wna 
next obtained within three months following, fully incorpora- 
ting the Company. 

Many of our readers can remember the impression the Mutiny 
in India made on Parliament, and how manfully the old Court of 
Directors permitted the Bill for the construction of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway to l>e proceeded with at a time when the very 
existence of the East India Company was in jeopardy; and 
how Members and Noble Lords smded as the Bill proceed- 
ed, wondering at the revived energy of the Court of Direc- 
tors during their throes of dissolution. The Act received 
the Royal assent in August 1857, when the direful news from 
India was at its culminating point. The promoters soon 'dis- 
covered that the confidence in Indian Securities of the public in 
England was shaken, and they refrained from making a call on the 
Shareholders for funds to enable the undertaking to proceed, 
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The Court of Directors participated in this very reasonable and 
just apprehension, and it was mutually agreed to let the subject 
rest until better times. 

The baneful effects of the Mutiny on the public generally, 
extended itself to the promoters of the undertaking, and neither 
. the Railway Board nor the Court of Directors had sufficient con- 
tidcnce to avail themselves of the opportunity of a year's leisure 
for completing the flans and particulars for the works, and the 
loss of this time was the cause of serious detriment to the 
Company, In the month, of May 1853, when the cheering news 
from India of the rapid suppression of the Insurrection began to 
enliven their prospects, the Board found the old East India 
Court of Directors swept away, and a new order of things 
established at the India House. The confidence of the Share- 
holders then revived somewhat, although a Committee of the 
House of Commons was receiving the most conflicting and ex- 
traordinary evidence, that ever was taken, upon the causes of 
delay in the execution cf the Railways of India. The Board 
now requested their Consulting Engineer, the late Mr. Brunei, 
to take steps for letting the construction of theif works proceed, 
and they again engaged the services of Mr. Pardon, and ap- 
pointed him Chief Engineer of the line in India. 

In the mean time the evidence taken before the Parliamentary 
Committee on the causes of delay in the construction of Indian 
Railways had created a strong feeling in England, that it was 
most advisable to get somo of the great English contractors to 
execute the works, and bring their experienced and trained hands 
and familiar appliances, to bear on the prosecution of the Indian 
lines. Mr. Purdon was accordingly instructed, under Mr. Bruners 
direction, to procure designs and prepare a comprehensive con- 
tract for letting the whole of the works of the Eastern Bengal 
Railway between Calcutta and Kooshtce, and the Board at once 
advertised the letting of the work by Public Tender, with a 
view of commencing active operations during the ensuing cold 
season in Bengal. This it appears was a very difficult task to 
perform in four months. It was nevertheless successfully accom- 
plished, and Mr. Purdon, with a staff of Engineers, started 
for India in September 1858, immediately after the Board had 
accepted the Tender 6f Messrs. Brassey, Paxton, and Wythes. 
They arrived in Calcutta on the 1st November 1 S5S, and lost 
no time in communicating with the Government. 

The executive staff now*cxperienccd some of those difficulties 
in their surveys, which might be expected on commencing a 
new work in a foreign country, where their transactions were 
not facilitated by official routine. The Engineers of the local 
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Government were furnished by the Home Authorities with 
the details of the contract that had been made with Messrs. 
Brassey, Paxton, and Wytlies. The conditions of the contract 
and the comprehensive specification puzzled them at first, 
because they knew that no working surveys of the line had as 
yet been made, though a preliminary survey had been obtained , 
by Mr. Purdon, and that the Government had not«cven sanc- 
tioned the precise route of the line. The time allowed for the 
execution of the works also appeared to them marvellously short. 
The Engineers of Government in India were not familiar 
with such contracts, though of every day occurrence in Eng- 
land. Difficulties occurred, and doubts were entertained. The 
contract was said to be a very bad arrangement, and it was 
observed how much better it would have been if, instead of 
wasting a whole year in England contriving such a contract, the 
Company’s Engineer had returned at the close of 1857, and made 
the proper working plans of the line, from data that could bo at 
once understood by the local Government. But in fact all this 
was impossible, for India was at the time in rebellion. 

The chief items of expence of any Railway in Lower Bengal, 
such as the Permanent way, the Ballast, the Earthwork, the 
principal Bridges, Stations, and fencing, can be calculated with 
sufficient accuracy from a general survey of the fine, and it makis 
little difference, (there are of course exceptional cases) whether 
the line be carried a few chains to one side or the other of the 
assumed line of route. The amount tff all the items can be so 
nearly determined by an experienced Engineer, that an ap- 
proximate set of quantities may be got out to form the basis of 
a perfectly sound contract, which shall provide for adjusting the 
gross sum according to the ultimate ascertained quantities of 
the work when executed. In all sound contracts, provision is 
made to adjust the original estimate with the actual outlay, and 
this adjustment is made by a comparative view of the quantities 
which formed the basis of the original estimate, with those 
actually found to have been executed at the completion of the 
works. The excess or deficiency of works of any kind being 
added to or deducted from the original estimate. # 

Obtaining possession of the laud for the formation of the 
Railway was a tedious operation, and although the const rac- 
lors were to have commenced work as early as December 
1858, they were unable to do so before the month of October 
following, as the land could not bfc made over except at 
a 'few disconnected places until that period. Next camo 
the Contractors’ difficulties with respect to a fair adjust- 
ment of wages for the coolies, who withheld their service 
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for a time, with a view of forcing the Contractors to* 
pay exorbitant rates, believing them to be bound under any 
circumstances to a fixed period for completing the works. 
Time however smoothed in a measure these difficulties, and 
the Contractor’s staff being shortly afterwards organized and 
distributed over the line, tj^ey commenced work in earnest. Ship- 
meats from*England arrived, and the materials were transported 
speedily, and fortunately without loss, on to the various divi- 
sions or districts, as they are called, of the line. A severe 
scrutiny on the part of Government was in the meamvhilo 
carried on, on account of the doubts still entertained of tlm 
soundness of the conditions and stipulations of the contract. 

After this brief sketch of a part of the history of the proceed- 
ings of the Eastern Bengal Railway Company up to the time of 
the arrival of the Engineering stalf, and the present Contractor 
and his stalf in India for the actual prosecution of the works, the 
present state of the undertaking should be described. 

U appears from a statement which has been obtained from the 
Chief Engineer, that up to the present time 66 per cent, of the 
Earthwork for the whole 110 miles is done, and 21 per cent, of tlm 
brickwork ; 16 per cent, of the ballast is burned, and about 40 
per cent is ready for firing, and the materials for laying the greater 
poition of the permanent way are upon the ground. In additi- 
on to the above works the iron bridges are in a very forward 
state. It may thereftfre be confidently anticipated, if all still 
continues to goon smoothly* that the 1 10 miles of line will be 
finished and ready for traffic, before the rains of next year, or in 
May 1 S()2. 

Fifty-six millions of pounds sterling represent the an- 
tu'ipated cost of railway works in India already conceded to the 
festering care of Joint Stock Companies; this amount, is to be 
invested with the Government of India at a guaranteed rate of 
interest of five per cent, per annum, with a prospect of course 
of au additional rate of interest from a dividend. This is in- 
deed a grand step in advance for India; and should Indian Rail- 
ways become as remunerative as they are popular, it may be con- 
fidently predicted that as much as one hundred millions of pounds 
staling can be easily raised in England, and be beneficially laid 
out on Indian Railways. 

The Eastern Bengal Railway Company has a concession to 
construct a Railway from Calcutta to the River Ganges at 
Kooslitce, and ultimately to Dacca, together with a braiirli to 
Jessore. The Company have taken power under an Act «»l m- 
corporation to increase their Capital to Ui.tMHt.nOO, an.I to make 
arrangements for the construction of at least httt) miles ol Hail- 
Mavch, 1861 . v 
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way. Sufficient capital to construct only the first section of lift 
miles from Calcutta to Kooshtee has at present been raised. 

A small map here introduced will shew the line conceded to 
the Eastern Bengal Railway Company ; the black line being the 
parent stem of the system of communication which it is thought 
will be required. The dotted lines # and the annexed table 
will shew the lines that evidently appear necessary developed 
if not to complete, the railway system ‘Eastern Bengal.’ 
These lines may be constructed under the powers already con- 
eeded to the Railway Company by their present Act of Parlia- 
ment, subject to the capital being guaranteed by the Indian 
Government. 

Miles. 

0 Main trunk line between Calcutta and Kooshtee, 110 

1 Extension of the Main line from Kooshtee to Naraingunge vid 

Dacca, 106 

2 From Shazadpore to Rungpore 116 

3 From Rungpore to near Darjeeling along the course of the Toesta 

river, 100 

4 From Rungpore to opposite Rajmahal viA Dinagepore and Malda, 

to connect the North West with the Eastern Bengal system of 

lines, .. .' 110 

6 From Rungpore to the foot of the Assam Valley, 50 

-6 From otF the Dacca extension line at Dhumroy to Sylhet, 12o 

Total, ... 712 

This amount of railway mileage appears to be as requisite to 
accommodate * Eastern Bengal’ as the 1,414 miles of railway 
njready conceded to the East Indian Rail way Company, is for the 
North West, since its population, produce, and 'natural resources 
are no less in proportion. How these extension lines (all of them 
abutting on the main line or trunk), already conceded to the Eas- 
tern Bengal Railway Company, are to be carried out, is a 
problem which our rulers will have to solve, if the resources of 
this side of India are to be developed : and to the discussion of 
this problem we shall briefly address ourselves. 

It appears certain that no better course can be adopted for 
carrying out the extension Railways, than that of accepting the 
medium of the Companies already incorporated ; because, as 
most truly observed by the Governor General of India at the 
recent opening Of the Railway to Rajmahal Though the 
‘ Government were most anxious to give encouragement to the 
c investment of English Capital in India, and however sincere 
‘ their desire, that encouragement would fail unless they could 
< prove by the establishment of Companies that there is scope 
* for remunerative employment of such Capital in India, parti- 
cularly in Bengal. Without such assurance, capitalists will not 
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* be induced to aid in such enterprises, however useful in their 

• ultimate results/ 

Now if we are to look forward to the construction of 712 
miles of Railway in Eastern Bengal, and in like proportion 
through other important provinces and districts of India, it is 
difficult to conceive by vWiat other means the money can be raised ; 
for although the Government might possibly raise a loan of a 
few millions for the purpose of making a> limited number of 
miles of Railway, it is quite improl>able they could* raise money 
enough, in addition to the heavy loans required for the other 
purposes of the State, to construct the many miles that are re- 
quired. The House of Commons would scarcely sanction such a pro- 
ceeding, if indeed it were feasible, as the English Market would 
thereby be deluged with Indian State securities to the depreci- 
ation of all English stock. It would however be quite other- 
wise if the Joint Stock Company principle of raising capital 
were judiciously made use of, because, where private enterprise 
can have scope, the direct action of Government is seldom or 
ever desirable. But putting aside any question of whether it 
is abstractedly better to borrow in the form 'of a direct loan 
to Government, or indirectly by encouraging the investment 
of Joint Stock Capital; the former course can only be 
practicable to a very limited extent, neither is the latter system 
capable of any great. extension, unless it can be shewn to afford 
remunerative employment for the capital invested ; but if it bp 
carried out by degrees, so as not to overdraw the resources that 
can be spared ituEngland, at any one time for such purposes, every 
mile of Railway here mentioned may l>e constructed in compa- 
ratively few years, provided the different sections of the lines bo 
taken up in succession, and laid before the English public in a 
skilful and judicious manner, and under a Government guarantee. 

The raising of money for Indian Railways, through the medium 
of Joint Stock Companies, was not adopted in the first instance, 
chiefly because it enabled the capital to be more conveniently # 
raised. There was another very important reason for it, namely, 
the deficiency of the requisite executive machinery at the dispo- 
sal of the Government, for the construction of the lines, which 
thug would have to be entrusted to officers in. the service of the 
State, who would have to be self- trained to their duties ; whilst 
Joint Stock Companies on the other hand could bring together 
experienced men from England and other countries. It may bo 
argued that the Government also could engage the same expo- 
rienced Staff of Engineers and other Officers, but this dm-s-nol 
appear so certain. The State could not so cio«ily get them 
together as Joint Stock Companies, because Civil Engineers m 
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general, have a dislike to military control ‘ per se* as it does 
not permit them to exercise that freedom of thought in the pre-' 
paration of their designs, or the supervision of their works, to 
which they have been accustomed. It is no snjall privilege to 
India to possess, as she does at the present time, that diversity 
of Engineering thought and talent in*the prosecution of her . 
railway works, which has been introduced the agency of Joint 
Stock Companies, and it would be unwise if India were not to 
avail herself of that skill and experience, which the satisfactory 
construction and completion of English and European Railways, 
places at her disposal. It might also be made advantageous to 
the Indian Government, as a school to train the officers and 
servants who are in her pay, since the process of making an expe- 
rienced Railway Engineer is not so easy as it is at times imagin- 
ed, and it is always an expensive and tedious operation. There 
are many clever and talented Engineers to be found in the service 
of the Indian Government, but it is hardly possible that they 
e hould posses that experience in those numerous details of Railway 
practice, which go to form the Railway Civil Engineer. 

It has been previously mentioned that the present concession 
to the Eastern Bengal Railway Company extends beyond the 
Ganges to the Burhampooter and to Dacca, but that the capital 
actually subscribed is only for a section of Railway between 
Calcutta and Kooshteo on the Ganges, a distance of about 110 
niiles. There is no guarantee as yet given for the extension capi- 
tal, and no subscription contract is as yet entered into lbr raising 
the money. Now at first sight it might appear that nothing is 
easier than for the Government of India to guarantee 5 per cent, 
upon the extension capital, issue tl% stock, and raise the money # 
forthwith. But a little reflection will shew that there is consider- 
able difficulty in the way, the shares being already at 10 percent, 
discount.* In the face of this fact, uo extension capital can he 
expected to l>e subscribed for at the present time, unless the 
shares can be obtained at a still greater discouut, or unless a 
higher and more tempting rate of interest be guaranteed. Such 
a state of things practically precludes the possibility of rais- 
ing Joirtt Stock Capital for further extensions, until tldl 
project appears likely to be more remunerative than the 5 per 
cent, guaranteed, and also perhaps until a period of more eager 
desire for investment in Indian Securities is manifested by tho 
London Market than at present exists. 

# The <v»n«o of thin dpprevdon is believed to he owing to the fact that the 
merits of the undertaking have uot n* \et been sufficiently notified and explained 
to the public. 
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In order then to float any extension shares, it is evident that 
the portions of Railway previously constructed must be made in 
the first instance remunerative ; the management of the Compa- 
ny’s affairs must in like manner be maintained in good repute ; 
Capitalists will then in all probability be found to take up the 
stock from time to time* when judiciously offered in the market. 
f \Yhafc at ptesent is most necessary for the Railway Hoards is, to 
collect into a well considered compendium or pamphlet all such 
reports and statistics, estimates and prospects of traffic of the 
various lines, which should bo circulated amongst the proprietors 
ami the public under the sanctiou of Government, to enable 
people to judge of the merits of the various projects. The pub- 
lication of these in one volume for all the Indian lines would give 
a great impulse to those investments, and he likely to produce 
a large accession of capital for these undertakings at the 
earliest period that it is desirable to obtain it. When the 
parent stem is extended to Dacca, the line to Rungpore may 
be put forward, and if guaranteed will be taken up with as 
much avidity as the original share capital of the Company, if 
but good faith and steadiness of purpose in keeping up the re- 
putation of the Company, he maintained. 

it may he observed that in dealing with so difficult a subject 
as the raising of Railway Capital, many collateral points will 
naturally arise, which require to he specially met ; for instance, 
an unusually sterile * tract of country over which little or 
no traffic can be obtained ; or an expensive bridge over a 
great river such as the Ganges at Kooshtee ; or some sud- 
den depression in the money market; or the reputation of 
the Company itself suffering from assumed, or actual had 
‘management. All or any of these causes might disturb the 
proceedings of the Company to such an extent, that they 
would have great difficulty in raising capital. To meet such cir- 
cumstances it might be permitted to the Company to borrow on 
debentures, a sum equal to one third the Capital subscribed, so as ^ 
to counteract and tide over some of these temporary difficul- 
ties, and it might also be desirable for the Government itself to 
assist and relieve the Company from some of the very heavy 
works, and perhaps to undertake directly the construction of the 
line across any commercially unproductive tract of country, so 
that every link should be made complete by leasing the Govern- 
ment works to the Company. The Government might he en- 
abled in more prosperous times to borrow for such purpose# on 
the securities of the Revenue of India, in addition to guaranteeing 
the share Capital of the Company ; hut whether encouragement and 
positive assistance on the part of Government are given or not, it 
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is essential that the fullest control of the expenditure and manage- 
ment of the Company's undertaking should be vested in the 
Government. 

This leads to the discussion of another very important question 
already dealt with partially, viz. the relation between the Govern- 
ment and the Company, and the powers of each. Considering 
the varied character of Joint Stock Companies in general the 
utmost influence and care of the Home Authorities should be 
exercised in obtaining a good Directory in the first instance, 
and afterwards maintaining it. The approval by the Indian 
Secretary of State of each Director should be made a sine 
qud non by Act of Parliament. The Home Government should 
have power to dismiss any Director, although the shareholders 
should still retain the prerogative of electing their own Directors. 
It is evident the Government have a large stake in the undertak- 
ing, since they not only give the land, but also the guarantee of 
5 per cent, and it may be generally remarked in respect to all 
Railways that inefficient Directors do much mischief, and often 
seriously impede the progress of the undertaking, which must 
not be looked upon as being but a private speculation, but also 
a grand national work. 

It is doubtless a delicate and difficult problem to determine 
where the interests of the shareholders are in opposition to the 
representatives of the State; but it appears self evident that none 
but well known men should be admitted to sit at the Board of 
Direction, — men who being respectable in social standing and 
commercial position would draw around them respect, and bring 
with them a connection that would facilitate the raising of capi- 
tal ; men who, possessed of good sense, would never attempt^ 
to frustrate the national object and jeopardise the general pros- 
perity of the undertaking as a whole; men who would carry 
with them the confidence of the body of Shareholders, and 
who possess sufficient strength of mind to enable then to combat 
successfully the elements of disturbance, suspicions, and of im- 
proper interference and combinations, made against the Board of 
Directors and governing authorities whenever they occurred. It 
must not be supposed that there is extraordinary difficulty 
in procuring such Boards of Direction. Gentlemen of the stamp 
required are found ready to enter respectable Directions of great 
Companies, such as the Indian Railways are likely to become, and 
such Gentlemen are actually found to sit upon the Direction of 
our Indian Railways, and it should be as much an honor to sft at 
one of the Boards as it is to be a Director of the Bank of 
England, or as it was to be Director of the late East India 
Company. 
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Having secured the best possible Board of Directors, next 
comes the degree in which the Government should exercise its 
control. There is but the faintest possible analogy between the 
constitution of an Indian Railway Company aud the position of 
the ordinary Railway Companies in England. The one goes on 
without any supervision* on the part of the State beyond the 
Act of Parliament for the guidance of the Railway Company. 
The other requires the constant and vigilant supervision of the 
Local Government and its Officials, to prevent abuses to the 
landholders and community at large, that might otherwise lead 
to consequences disastrous to the Empire. 

Unlike Companies for English Railways, the Government re- 
serve to themselves at starting the right of selecting the route 
of the line, and as they give the land and the requisite guaran- 
tee, they are obviously entitled to tire most complete supervision 
of the expenditure of the Company. 

There are many essential reasons why it would be well for 
Railway Boards to admit the necessity of the Government con- 
trol over their undertakings in India, but ehieily because there 
are no independent tribunals in India. The Supreme Courts 
of India are unable to enforce the performance of an agreement 
between an English Company and the Imperial State. No 
Railway executive in India therefore, should be entrusted with 
the difficult problems that arise from time to time, unless placed 
under the direct sanction of Bomc local authority, possessing 
stability of character and* a certain amount, of freedom of no- 
tion. To refer every question home for deliberation would cause 
much difficulty and elicit many inconvenient explanations; it 
would excite irrelevant correspondence, and would seldom 
’present a true description of the case when it reached England. 
It is therefore almost impossible for a Railway Company, of 
itself, to organise an agency of sufficient power or authority, 
for the construction or the working of a Railway in India. 
Considering then the intimate relations that should exist be- 
tween the Railway executive in India and the local Govern- 
ment, it is a most important desideratum to determine the most 
effective system of conducting the Company’s affairs. It may 
l)e assumed with sufficient accuracy for argument, that capi- 
talists will invest no money in Indian Railways without a guar- 
antee from the Indian State, and if this is so, the legislature 
says, so long as we guarantee you your property, we will take 
to ourselves the right of controlling your discipline. It is clear 
then that the Companies cannot 'ab initio’ regulate their 
! own operations independently of Government, neither can the 
executive Officers in India be wliolly trusted with unlimited 
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powers, since they would clash ^ith the civil discipline of Go- 
vernment. 

The capital being raised under a guarantee, and secured under 
a regular agreement between the Government and the Rail- 
way Company, it is made a proviso that the Company are to 
be allowed the full advantage of any increase of profit that is 
fairly due to the successful development of the traffio,« after the 
Government have been repaid their guarantee. This source 
of increased dividend is contingent on the success of the line, 
which again is of course due to the project being well consider- 
ed and the management being judiciously maintained. In 
granting this benefit to Joint Stock enterprises, the interest of 
the State is fully secured, and it is manifestly also to the interest 
of Government to assist the undertaking cheerily on its course 
of prosperity. 

Such being the basis upon which Indian Railways, as at pre- 
sent constituted indisputably rest, it is really not a matter of 
much difficulty to determine the way of so applying the Govern- 
ment control, as to give satisfaction both to the Railway Com- 
panies and to Gbvernment. It is by no means necessary or proper 
for the Government to have an absolute control over the Rail- 
ways, as if they were entirely its own property ; on the contrary, 
it is much better to be associated with the Railway Boards. 

The right of appointment of their Chief Officers and other 
functionaries rests with the Railway Cotnpanies themselves, sub- 
ject however to the approval of the Home Government, and it 
lias been supposed that the right of dismissal over all the Officers 
and Servants of the Companies employed in India, should be 
referred to the local Government who control them ; but this is 
not so, and it would be very injurious to the administration of a* 
Company’s affairs if it were ; because no really good officials 
could be found who would come out to India to take service 
under one set of men, whilst another set of men might sum- 
marily dismiss them ; neither would any good arise from such a 
power being given to the local Government, because their ap- 
pointments being made direct from the Company, the Officers 
and servants of the Company would very naturally disregard 
any interference, not contemplated or specified in their agree- 
ments, and it would very probably give rise to insubordination 
and distrust of the Company. It might not be amiss perhai** 
for the Local Government to have power actually delegated to 
them in each agreement, to argue the merits of all cases oft in- 
discretion, insubordination, or inefficiency, previous to the deci- 
sions of the Home Board, but it should not be permitted to 
them to act merely on their own conviction** 
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It has been previously observed that there was little difficulty 
in deviqjng a complete scheme for working out the Railway 
Company's contracts in India, after the agreement between the 
State and the Company has been completed. In order to discuss 
this part of the subject on its merits, it is desirable to have a 
Jcnowledgo of the arrangements most commonly adopted. A 
general Agfcnt is appointed to India to represent the Board, and 
he is either accompanied or preceded by the Engineer in Chief 
with a staff of Assistant Engineers and Subordinates. These 
two principal Officers are then placed in communication with 
the local Government, with whom it lies to sanction previously 
every thing that has to be done, both in the administrative and 
executive departments. It is rightly required that the Agent, 
representing as he does the Company in India, should be the 
sole medium of correspondence between the Executive, the Homo 
Hoard, and local Government. He is to be conversant with all 
things relating to the affairs of the company, without interfer- 
ing on points which are left wisely to the discretion and profes- 
sional knowledge of the Chief Engineer, who on Engineering 
matters should be exempted from bis control ; but" it is also not 
unreasonably desired that a certain check should be kept by the 
Agent over the Chief Engineer on matters of general outlay, so 
as to subject him to the control of the Board and the local 
Government. The latter is represented by an Officer called the 
1 Consulting Engineer ' whose duty it is to advise the Govern- 
ment and convey its viows and orders to the Company’s 
executive. 

It is presumed that the route of the intended Railway has 
been generally ascertained before hand, from exploring surveys' 
made either by the Company or by the Engineers of the local 
Government. It is now too late to talk of a Royal Commission 
to lay out a general system of Railways for India, since the 
leading lines of the Country have been long since determined ; 
the routes therefore of all future extension lines may he safely 
left to be decided by the different Government authorities,^ no 
matter from what source they gather their intelligence. The 
Railway officers are responsible only for the construction of the 
line, and so long as they do it in conformity with the views and 
regulations of Government, as intimated to them through the* 
Government Consulting Engineer, they need not care what route 
has been determined on. The manner in which the route is 
ultimately decided on has varied greatly according to the circum- 
stances of each project, and depends greatly on the views of 
those officers who may be acting for the Company or Govern- 
ment at the time. 

Maach, 1661 . Z 
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There are two systems at work in the management of Rail- 
ways in India. Some of the Companies have proceeded with 
the construction, before taking any comparative views *of their 
means and ends ; others have more wisely made comprehensive 
estimates before hand, and passed carefully in review every thing 
they would ultimately have to provide. It has sometimes hap- tt 
pened that no skilled Contractors could be found with capital* 
sufficient to take the whole works ; this has obliged the Railway 
Companies themselves to construct them with their own Execu- 
tive Staff ; but this system has frequently obstructed the works, 
and is one which should be avoided as highly objectionable and 
defective. But it is not always a matter of choice which system 
is adopted, although there can be little question of the desirable- 
ness of letting the works, whenever practicable, to Contractors pos- 
sessing experience and resources. The practice pursued under each 
of the two systems referred to will be dealt with hereafter. 
In the mean time it may be observed that whichever system be 
used for constructing the works, the regulations which affect 
the executive of any Railway Company, and the machinery by 
which the Government control is to be exercised, demand the 
primary consideration. 

The Government Engineers and the Civil Engineers have not 
hitherto worked, as they ought to do, harmoniously together, 
and much evil has resulted in consequence. The cause of this 
disagreement is not difficult to explain ; but before doing so, it 
is necessary to point out how badly contrived is the machinery of 
the Railway Company’s executive, from the fact of the Railway 
Agent and the Chief Engineer of the line having independent 
authority. The arrangement is defective ; the Government Engi- 
neers encouraged it as a safeguard for themselves, but the system 
had a depressing effect on tne Railway Engineers who make the 
designs and direct the execution of the works, and who being alone 
responsible for the soundness of their construction, are entitled 
to credit accordingly. The result was however, that the Agent 
of the Railway Company was made a sort of buffer between the 
Government and the Company’s Engineers, and his intervention 
was sought as a matter of policy. 

The office of the Agent thus became one of great practical 
consequence instead of being as at first intended, simply a medium 
for communicating the wishes of the Board and the Chief En- 
gineer. Consequently when the agent supported the official 
requirements of Government, the opinion of the Chief Engineer 
was unduly overborne, so *ften as he submitted and strenuously 
supported his own views, which might at times be in opposition 
to those entertained by the Government Officers* 
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Reverting to the system of the proper organization of the 
Company's Staff, it must always be borne in mind that there 
are two distinct periods in the existence of a Railway Company. 
One is the period of the construction of their works ; the other 
the subsequent period of working the undertaking. The first 
,is a period of capital expenditure ; the second, a much longer 
period of ‘Revenue .disbursements and returns. The first is 
essentially an Engineering period ; the second a traffic-working 
period, where the general control of the Agent may be advan- 
tageously exercised. 

The Agent's financial knowledge and habits of business might 
be made of great service to the Chief Engineer, during the 
construction of the line, more especially as he will afterwards 
l>e called upon to work the line in conjunction with the Traffic 
Manager, Locomotive Superintendent, and Resident Engineer. 
But during the construction of the Railway works and its capital 
expenditure, the Chief Engineer must be the principal man con- 
sulted and confided in, because on him the whole responsibility 
rests ; the Directors and every one else look to him for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of their undertaking. His judgment is 
looked on as final, and the Shareholders having entrusted him with 
their confidence and embarked their capital upon the faith of his 
estimates and reports, naturally look to the Chief Engineer 
as their Chief Officer ^luring the construction of the line. It 
is well known to Railway Companies, that the most important 
thing at the outset of their speculations is to determine who 
shall be the Engineer entrusted with the expenditure of their 
money, as he must not only be a man who can command confi- 
dence, but he must be a skilful man, and one accustomed to 
design works soundly and economically. His administrative 
ability in directing the execution is no less necessary, than his 
general prudence and habit of forethought and integrity of charac- 
ter, so as to keep the Company safe on points which none other 
besides himself, could be expected to foresee or be able to guar 
against. For this reason he should not be interfered wit h in pro- 
fessional details and trivial matters that only thwart and cross ns 
ptirpose without effecting any real economy. The character ot an 
Engineer has always been held in consideration amongst the ng - 
est class of Railway Directors, as well as amongst Statemcn ana 
capitalists, and there is no sound reason why the Governmen 
of India and the direction of the Railway interests should not 
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diW system of management than has hitherto been brm«h 
to bear on such enterprises ; and certain points have been touch. 
ed upon, which tend to shew that the only way to raise the 
requisite capital, is to strengthen the existing security by a 
State guarantee, and supply such management as will cany with 
it that confidence, which usually attracts capital to such specu-, 
lations : also, commercially speaking, by a judicious Selection of' 
the route and design of the works, and by a wide publication 
of the advantages that may be obtained from each project. 
There need be little fear but that all the lines really wanted in 
India may be made, if their merits are only properly placed be- 
fore the English public, and a State guarantee of 5 per cent, is 
given to them. The reason why the efforts already made have 
not been continuously successful, is easily traceable to the fact, 
that the requisite skill has not characterised the management of 
this subject, and also that the London money market is not at 
all times accessible to Railway schemes. 

The spirit of * Capital , is coy, and requires gentle wooing ; 
it is repelled or attracted by the most delicate influences, 
and as no brusque or inconsiderate action or remark ever 
passes unheeded, so likewise no force is of any avail in its 
subjection. It may from this be assumed that no system 
will be found to work out successful results, if the men who 
compose the deliberative body of Directors and Government 
authorities in London are not cautions in their movements, and 
equal to the circumstances they have to control. The basis of 
the management must be sound at starting, and it may lw 
brought into operation as regards the organization of the Lon- 
don Boards of management in the way already suggested. 

The Executive Staff usually employed in England by the In- 
dian Railway Companies, consists of the Secretary and his 
Clerks, together with a Consulting Engineer, his Assistants 
and Inspectors, for directing the execution of that portion 
of the works which must be done in England. It has been 
found necessary that such Consulting Engineers as can be 
safely trusted to advise the Directors and Government authori- 
ties at home, should be men of first rate standing in their 
profession, who can also obtain the confidence of Parliament 
and the public ; and as such men are naturally consulted with 
reference to the appointment of the Chief Engineers of such 
Companies in India, there is little more to desire, because 
a man is sure to be selected who will work harmoniously 
tvith the Consulting EngiAr and the Home Board, and all that 
is wanted is that the Board should second the views of their 
p rofessional adviser, and that their Secretary be such a person as 
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will bring every item under the deliberative judgment of the 
Board. There is not much that is wanting in the constitu* 
tion of the Home management ; but as already stated the selec- 
tion of Directors is of the utmost consequence so that they may 
command the confidence of capitalists. An injudicious selection 
. of Directors would be calculated to create distrust of the whole 
undertaking. 

The Agent in India who shall act as the Chief Officer or head 
of the Company, and represent the Board, should be selected for 
his administrative aptitude. His character should be strictly 
honorable in order to obtain the cheerful obedience of the Exe- 
cutive Officers, and the respect of the Local Government. Ilis 
duties should be clearly defined with reference to the head Offi- 
cers of each department, and, at first starting, there should be 
no other departments than those of the Chief Engineer and his 
own. 1 he Agent should commence with a very small estab- 
lishment, but sufficient to assist him in conducting the cor- 
respondence with the Board and the Government, and bo- 
ween him and the Chief Engineer ; a responsible Book-keeper 
shouM also be attached to the Office of the Agent during the 
earlier stage of the proceedings, before the line is opened for 
public traffic, m order to keep a perfect account of the capital 
ex ll ontl ^| l F e > together with any share or transfer transaction. 

1 1 10 u Engineer's establishment must of course be govern- 
c ( >y the extent and magnitude of the proposed operations, and 
i must be left to himself to select and distribute his District 
Engineers and their assistants as he thinks best. He should of 
course be allowed such draftsmen and writing clerks os may bo 
necessary to conduct efficiently the duties of his office. 

tt has been observed before, that there are two important 
stages iri the progress of a Railway Company. The time of 
construction and the period of ordinary working. During the 
irst. ^ lese > the Agent has but little to do, because the Chief 
engineer has alone to work out the design which is governed 
y the capital expenditure. There can be no greater mistako • 
made m the administration of the constructive department of 
Indum Railways, than the attempts of Government Engineers 
and Railway Company's Agents to organize under a fixed routine 
the proceedings of the Company's Executive Engineers; be- 
cau*e the circumstances are variable, and promptitude is essen- 
tial m order to grapple effectually with the difficulties of new 
works and novel circumstances. Where such vast sums are 
involved, the progress of the workl should not be idly sacrificed 
tor months or even days to the bugbear of routine. It has not 
infrequently happened that a question of some trivial diminution 
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of prices, or a plan of some trifling section has involved 
the stoppage of important works, and voluminous notes on the 
subject have been made by the Government Engineers previous 
to a decision that the work might go on as proposed. The 
establishments asked for by the Engineers to carry out their 
duties have often appeared excessive, because there has not been , 
sufficient regard to the distinction between a fixed organization 
relating to a revenue expenditure, and an 'organization which 
is only temporary, and which is part and parcel of tho 
capital expenditure. Is it not obviously to the advantage of 
the Company to complete the works as speedily as possible, 
and so free the capital from its unproductive posture? Is it 
wise to delay the undertaking for the want of an additional 
temporary establishment, which is deemed absolutely necessary 
by the Chief Engineer ? 

The remedy for all this is simple, viz., to recognize the prin- 
ciple that the Chief Engineer of the Railway is responsible, for 
the design and execution of the works, and until the Railway 
Engineers are made responsible by the Government authorities 
at Homo and aboard, there can exist no sound principles of 
management in the proceedings of Companies. The Eastern 
Bengal Railway differs from most of the other Companies, 
in so far that the whole project was laid before the Home 
Government in the utmost possible detail, when the contract 
for its construction was made, and this Has been so useful in 
bringing every thing necessary to complete tho undertaking 
under Government review and preventing disappointment, that 
few disputes have arisen between the Company’s Executive and 
the Government Officers. Hence the satisfactory position of 
the Eastern Bengal Railway Company’s operations. Its con- ' 
struction is indeed a marked success, although some misunder- 
standings regarding the Directors’ duties and those of the 
Government Engineers, may have arisen ; these happily have not 
done much mischief, in consequence of the soundness of the 
* contract and the system of Engineering management that was 
adopted. . Nevertheless all this points out the strong necessity 
which exists, of calling upon the Railway Engineer in Indiar 
to submit his plans and estimates, and every thing else necessary 
for carrying into successful effect the undertaking from begin- 
ning to end, and requiring him to get these, or any modification 
of them, agreed to under sanction of the Government Engineers, 
so that he may begin operations upon some fixed basis, from which 
there cannot easily be departure. Differences of opinion should be 
limited to matters of detail, which do not involve those vast 
discrepancies of design and outlay that have been at times forced 
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upon the Kailway Companies, and for which their own Engineers 
and Managers have been blamed, as we think erroneusly. 

It is not material in point of principle, whether the works 
be let to great Railway contractors or not. In many cases, it 
is impossible they could be so let, from the fact of such men 
, not being always ready *to take them at a reasonably fair price, 
and it wdfcld destroy the advantage of having such contractors, 
if it was necessary to give them a higher price than the snme 
work could be done for by the Company’s own Executive, either 
through the medium of a series of small contractors, or by day 
work, or a combination of both, as is usually the case. 

Whatever course is pursued, the great requisite that wo have 
urged before for proceeding successfully, is the judicious selection 
of the Chief Engineer, who must be trusted with the expendi- 
ture of the money. It is by no means necessary that ai^y blind 
confidence should be put in any such individual ; on the con- 
trary, it is proper to watch his proceedings carefully and control 
his actions when necessary, but he must be recognized as the 
designer and the constructor of the project, and looked to as the 
fittest man to determine all Engineering points, though subject to 
be called upon at any time to submit in review, every thing 
affecting the design and execution as well as the accounts of tho 
expenditure. Unless this is* admitted, it is impossible that the 
various questions that arise can be discussed by the Hoard or tho 
Government in a fair manner; and if the Chief Engineer iH not 
in a position to bring all matters that are necessary under 
review, it is clear that some body else should do so. But where 
shall we find any other official that is more competent to grasp 
the whole question, and assign to each consideration its proper 
" place before the deliberative authority, except perhaps in the de- 
partment of the Company’s Consulting Engineer ? 

The true way is to call upon the Chict Engineer, to put 
forward the points referred to, and with the advice of the 
Company’s consulting Engineer to assist the Directors and 
Government Engineers, or other authorities, in deciding the 
basis upon which the proceedings should rest; and if the 
Works can be let to great general Contractors, the case w 
afterwards very simple, if the practice adopted on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway be pursued. But if the works must be carried 
out by small contracts, and by tho Company's own Executive 
staff, still there is little danger of the Engineers going 
wrong, provided the basis of their operations be fully determined 
beforehand, and agreed, to by the Consulting Engineers ofthe 
Government. All that is then necessary is to hold the Chief 
Engineer to the responsibility that he has agreed to, and to see 
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that he is freely trusted, because there should be no occasion 
for distrust, if the estimates, quantities, and other require- 
ments of the work, be but clearly specified. The mode of 
dealing with the detailed operations, may be safely left to the 
Chief Engineer under these circumstances, and there would be no 
want of confidence in the Government officers, because they would • 
be freed from that perplexity of doubt i^hich the Absence of 
a fixed basis engenders. 

Referring next to the periods of construction and traffic work- 
ing, it has been shewn that during the first period the Chief 
Engineer and Company’s Agent, together with Government 
Consulting Engineers, are all the heads of departments necessary, 
and that the Agent’s office is one of very little range of action. 
When, however, the time arrives for working the traffic, an 
entirely different management is necessary. It brings into exis- 
tence the Traffic Manager and the Locomotive Superintendent, 
together with the Agent’s active duties, and as the Chief Engineer 
is removed to other places for the purposes of construction, his 
place should be taken up by a Resident Engineer of the perman- 
ent way and works ; but if the Chief Engineer should remain in 
the service of the Company for extensions or branch lines, he 
should still be held as the responsible person to consult upon all 
questions affecting the 'way and works,* and the Resident 
Engineer in charge, should be regarded as tyis assistant only. 

Questions of importance which task to the utmost the ad- 
ministrative powers of a Joint Stock* Company, controlled by 
Government, are of every day occurrence, and it is of the great- 
est consequence to select as their Agents, men fully competent 
to handle such difficult matters so far from home; and to 
command the services of the class of men required, good * 
salaries must be given, and as this involves great cost, it follows 
that small Railway projects cannot bear the requisite expenses 
of a separate management so well, as when the undertakings are 
of a sufficient magnitude to support an efficient staff. 

It has been remarked by the greatest of all Railway authorities, 
the late Mr. Robert Stephenson, in reference to the duties of Direc- 
tors and qjficers, that ' no Railway can be efficiently or well con-* 

' ducted without thorough unity amongst the heads of all the 
' great Departments. Upon the Superintendents of ways and 

* works of the Locomotive Department, of the out-door arrange- 
‘ ments and of traffic, devolve the most onerous and responsible 
‘ duties ; where they fail to act together, or when any one of 
' them ceases to enjoy the full confidence of the Board, every 

* thing must go wrong. Having selected men of the best class, 

* confiding in their integrity, and assured of their competency, 
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' one of the principal duties of a Railway direction is to* sup* 

‘ its officers ; any Directorial interference with details must 

* weaken their efficiency, upon which must mainly depend the 

* ultimate success of the Company they serve/ 

It is manifest from this and what has been previously stated, 

* that the persons who must be looked to for successfully working 
Railways in India, al-e the four principal officers, viz. the Agent, 
or head of the Company ; the Engineer of the way and works ; 
the Traffic Manager ; and the Locomotive Superintendent; and 
that one of the chief duties of the Directors at home is to sup- 
port them ; and it may be added, that the duty of the Consult- 
ing Engineer of the Local Government is to control their pro- 
ceedings in India. 

As the Board in London is too far removed for direct action, 
it would he well to have a deliberative committee or council of 
administration in India formed of these four officers, with the 
Government officer as an ex-officio member, to act as chairman. 
These should meet as often as necessary to decide upon the vari- 
ous proceedings of the Company. The Agent of the Company 
should act as Secretary at all such meetings, and their resolu- 
tions, as well as the substance of their discussions, should bo 
faithfully reported to the London Board and to the Government. 
The fact of the Government officer taking the most important 
part in their deliberations, need in no way disturb their proceed- 
ings, which have eventually to be sanctioned by the Local 
Government under the contract existing between the Company 
and the Government. There can be no objection to this princi- 
ple, and it is submitted that the Executive Officers acting as ft 
•deliberative body, would be like our cabinet at hpmc, which is 
composed* of the members of the executive Government, each re- 
sponsible in his own department. The working of such a body 
should be such as not to relieve any officer from tire responsibility 
that belongs to his department, and votes should only be taken upon 
those general questions which must be submitted to the Homo 
Board before any action is taken. The Government control would 
always check any strong headed individual who might be disposed 
to a pertinacious adherence to his own views. For instance, il the 
Locomotive Superintendent or the Engineer applied for approval for 
the supply of a quantity of stores or machinery, the deliberative 
body might perhaps disapprove of allowing what was asked for, and 
it would not do for him to say, if you refuse me what I ask, I will 
leave the responsibility with you. The deliberative body should be , 
freed from such a pressure being put on them by the controlling 
power of the Government acting quite independent of the 
March, 1801. A A 
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deliberative council, although perhaps greatly guided by the 
discussion that took place, but not by the voting; and the 
Government would beflsupported in such control by the deliberative 
opinion of the council or 'body of Railway officers, whilst the 
deliberative Council would not possess the power of interfering 
with the individual responsibility of tfie heads of Departments • 
beyond expressing their own views. « 

The modern Joint Stock Banks/which of late years have suc- 
ceeded so well in India, afford a fair specimen of the manner 
jn which Railway Companies' affairs should be conducted. There 
is a Manager or chief officer, a Cashier, and so forth. The duties 
of each are defined with the utmost care, and the success of all 
undertakings greatly depends upon the judgment with wlfich 
these several duties are defined. The Manager presides at a 
deliberative Board of the officers, and they discuss and decide 
general things. Each officer is however responsible for what 
falls in the way of his own duty, and has to report all particu- 
lars in as great detail as if he never joined in deliberation 
on the subject, and the Manager has to do the same. All 
the officers are quite independent of each other, and thus the 
Board at home gets the real facts of every material circumstance 
transmitted regularly from each department in the special re- 
ports, also the results of the general deliberation of all the offi- 
cers, through the general Manager, Secretary or Agent. The 
Home Board then sends out an Inspector once or twice a year 
to look into each department, and report upon the whole state of 
the Company's affairs. 

Such particular caution is not necessary in the case of Rail- 
way management, owing to Government control being in force, 
but something like it should be observed. The Agent together 
with the other officers before mentioned, might do as the Mana- 
ger and other officers of a bank do, and form a very effective 
Board of management. 

The council of administration should be referred to by all the 
subsidiary officers applying for instructions, including the Store- 
keeper, the superintendent of Police, the local Solicitor and the 
Accountant, together with the tradesmen and all other parties 
that do not exactly come within the province of any single 
department. There would naturally grow from this prac- 
tice sub-divisions for the dispatch of the different sections of 
business, and the members of the council would form themselves 
into committees for special enquiries, and principles of mange- 
ment or negotiation would be originated which would ultimately 
lead to as sound a system of administration os could be wished 
for or expected. 
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Art. VIII. — Scripture and Science not ai Variance, By John 
H. Pratt, M.A., Archdeacon of Caleutt^— Lotulon : Hatchard, 
Calcutta: R. C. Lepage & Co., 1, 'lank Square. 

I T has often been noticed ttw&, in the works of creation, along 
side <flf the ban$ is uniformly to be found the antidote. Of 
the truth of this remark the animal and vegetable kingdoms 
would at once furnish many striking illustrative examples. 
The evolutions of provident, in^he history of individuals, 
societies and empires, would also supply their full quota of corro- 
borative attestation. But it is in the kingdom of grace that 
the most conspicuous exemplifications may be found. Without 
trenching on the proper domain of a purely theological Review, 
may we°not, in the interests of Literature, Scieuce and Philo- 
sophy boldly ask, when or where, during the last eighteen 
hundred years, has the poison of Infidelity insinuated itself 
in the shape of doubt, or cavil, or scolling objection to the 
Bible as the only authoritative Revelation from, Uod, without 
the healing balm or corrective being instantly provided, m 
the form of a cutting exposure, a triumphant reply, or lresli 
cumulative evidence of irresistible force? .... . ... 

At the beginning of last century, the 1 rigid and wither- 
in- Deism of Herbert^ Hobbes, Blount, Galon, I olund, Similes- 
bury, Collins, Woolstoh, Tindal, and Bolmgbrokc threaten- 
ed not only to benumb, -but utterly to consume the very li d 
of Christianity, through the wide realms ol Christendom . If ; 

‘ has come,’ wrote Bishop Butler in 1730, . y>:it° Christ i'l'nl t'v* 

« to be taken for granted, by many persons that Unst .unit/ 
‘is not so much as a subject of rn.ju.ry, but ‘hat it s n>w at 
< l 0 „,nh discovered to be fictitious. And accordingly they 
• treat it as if, in the present age, this wero an agree, po 
• among all people of discernment, and nothing remamed lb. t to set 
‘it up as 1 principal subject of mirth and nd.cu e, u it were 
‘ by way of reprisals, for its having so long interrupted t p 
< sures if the world.’ It was this light and .lending tate ^ « 
jftiblie mind which evoked th» immorta i t tn ofarlm^..}. 
gion,’ with its unanswered and unanswerable „.mitiruim 

At a later period tho more subtile and P hll ‘^P lm ;“ Cam ,1*11. 
of Hume called forth the slashmg .^/^."‘(•..itb whi o 

Beattie, and other redoubted champions of the tn.th w 

Judge Hailes and other em.nen '* ^^^.,‘Kley lhb«. 
tions of Lardneiv 
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But it is needless to enlarge on this subject. Suffice it to 
say, that no sooner was a blow levelled at the credit of Revealed 
Religion from any^quarter — whether directed by the keen 
philosophism of a Hume, or the low buffoonery of a Paine — than 
it was instantly parried, repelledj^nd made to recoil with deadly 
effect on the breast of him who aimed ifc It was this uniform • 
result, redounding to the honor and unshaken strength of 
Christianity, which prompted Dr. Gerard of Aberdeen, to write 
his admirable Dissertation, entitled ‘ Christianity confirmed by 
the opposition of Infidels / 1 is/ siys he in his preface, ' by such 

' friction as seems at first sight likely to break it, that the dia- 

* mond is polished and receives its lustre. In like manner, it 

* is by being fretted, as it were, that truth is made to shew the 

* f\ill brightness of its evidence. The trial distinguishes the true 
1 gem from the supposed one, which in the lump promised, per- 

* haps, as fair as it. And plausible falsehoods are often as well 

* received as real truths, till both have been subjected to an exact 
€ and severe examination ; but the opposition of argument over- 

* turns the former, and renders the certainty of the latter more 

* undeniable. No species of truth has been subjected to a stricter 

* scrutiny, or tried by ruder opposition, than the evidences of our 
‘ holy religion. As soon as this heavenly gem was presented to the 
f world, both Jews and Heathens fell upon it with so great violence 

* that, if it had had the smallest fiaw v it must have been 

* shattered into pieces. It has been in the possession of the 

* world for many centuries ; and numberless attempts have been 

* successively made, to prove that it is a worthless counterfeit ; 

* but all these attempts hare only contributed to evince with stronger 

* evidence, that it is genuine * 

It is the truth of this assertion which our author undertakes 
calmly to examine, and by solid arguments to illustrate and 
establish. And what stronger proof could he have afforded of the 
truth and divinity of Christianity than this,— that the more various 
the lights in which it is viewed, the more narrowly it is inspected, 
the more violently it is assailed, the more scrutinizingly it is sifted 
down to the very foundations, by subtile and relentless foes, the 
more firmly is it found to be planted on a Rock, and the mor& 
gloriously does it shine forth in the effulgence of demonstrated 
heavenly verity ? Still, for the Bible, with its high claims of In- 
spiration by God, there is no rest ; and for it there can be no 
rest or peace, till, instrumen tally through its influence, sin is ban- 
ished from the habitations and hearts of men. Accordingly, in 
our day, besides a mushroom crop of old exploded objections^ 
decked out in harlequin and pantomimic attire for the million, 
the real or supposed revelations of Physical and Metaphysical 
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science have been marshalled in hostile array against the Inspired 
word of God. But already have the anti-christian Rationalisms 
and Pantheisms of Germany met with merited rebuke and valid 
confutation from some of Germany’s ablest sons ; while the anti- 
Biblical misapplications of Physical Science, in Prance, Great 
• Britain, and America, h£vc been as deservedly rebuked and mer- 
cilessly closed by njen of learning and science, who glory in 
proclaiming their unwavering faith in the Oracles of God. 

Scientific objections, formerly limited to the learned few, have 
of late been reduced into simple and compendious forms adapted 
to the tastes and capacities of the unlearned many, and hurled 
promiscuously into the multitudinous streams and streamlets of 
our popular literature. The results of recondite research, strip- 
ped of the cumbrous and prolix processes, by which they may 
have been reached, and which would he unintelligible to the mul- 
titude, are thus everywhere propagated, as if they were so 
many aphorisms or axioms of indisputable authority. Ami as 
English Education, apart from Revealed Religion, spreads in 
India, popular English Literature, tainted and polluted with the 
leaven of an insidious infidelity, is sure to gain increasing cur- 
rency in educated native circles, and acquire, if not arrested, 
in time a preponderant ascendancy in their minds. 

It was, therefore, a seasonable thought on the part of Arch- 
deacon Pratt- — a gentleman, well known to be thoroughly at 
home in the very highest walks of science generally, and espe- 
cially demonstrative science — to take up the popularized scien- 
tific objections of the day against the Divine authority of Scrip- 
ture, and answer them in forms, at once brief and level with the 
§ popular understanding. Nor has the thought been more seasona- 
bly conceived than felicitously executed. That such is the 
judgment of the reading public in England is clear from the 
fact that, within a short period of time, it has gone through Jour 
editions. The fourth edition, brought out within the hist few 
months, is now before us, considerably enlarged and improved. 
Its contents are designedly of a miscellaneous character. It was 
not intended to be an original or exhaustive treatise on any one 
%ubject. It is" purposely of the nature of a portable Manual 
of popular objections and answers on the subject ol Scripture and 
Science. But, let it not be supposed, that, on this account, it is 
either flimsy or superficial in its texture or reasonings. On t he 
contrary, it is the product of a mind profoundly conversant 
with the subjects treated of-a mind, therefore, capable of brush- 
ing aside all crudities, accessaries and irrelevances, -capable ot 
seizing, at once, on the very pith and heart of each objection m 
•uccession, and of exposing its hollowness and deformity by 
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the touch of the Ithuriel spdar of truth. It is impossible, care- 
fully and candidly to pertifce the volume, without feeling* at 
every step, that the reader is in the hands of 3 master. The 
very simplicity and translucency of its uiladomea diction will 
be found only an additional proof of the writer’s thorough com- 
prehension of his subject, and of the perfect ease with which he • 
can successfully grapple with it. , * • 

We think it due to the Author that he himself should be 
allowed be explain the object and plan of his treatise. This he 
does in an introduction which we here give entire : — 

* The assertion, not unfrequently made, that the discoveries of Science are 
opposed to the declarations of Holy Scripture is as mischievous as it is false, 
because it tends both to call in question the Inspiration of the Sacred Volume 
and to throw discredit upon scientific pursuits. 

Many, however, who are predisposed to reject such a conclusion, from a 
general conviction that Scripture is the Word of God, are nevertheless at a 
toss for arguments to repel the charge. It is the object of the following 
pages to furnish such persons with a reply, in a concise and portable form. 
The Treatise, therefore, is intentionally only a summary of arguments. 
To expand it, except by the addition of new illustrations, would defeat my 
design. A larger Work would not find access whore I hope this will. 

There are others also whose case it is here designed to meet — those who 
receive the Christian Revelation, but, under the influence of supposed diffi- 
culties brought to light by scientific discovery, are tempted to abandon the 
Earlier Portion of the Sacred Volume os not inspired. It is possible that 
th4 unbeliever may find something in these pages, to soften his prejudices ; 
but his case is not here specially contemplated. 


My Treatise is, therefore, of the defensive "kind. It is intended to show 
how difficulties are to be met and objections removed. Some hesitate as to the 
expediency of putting such books indiscriminately into the hands of the 
young, thinking them calculated to engender doubts where they never exist- 
ed, and to create the very scepticism which they were intended to rebut. 
There is soma weight in this ; and, no doubt, were the mind never likely in 
after life to enoounter the false-views of sceptics, it might be far better to 
leave it untainted. If the young could always be fenced around by truth, 
till its principles becamo so thoroughly infused into their minds and hearts 
as to moke error innocuous when they go out into the wide world, to leave 
them ignorant of the different forms of doubt and unbelief till circumstances 
force them upon their notice, might be the better course. But it is next to 
impossible to protect them, even when under the wisest guidance, from be- 
coming acquainted with, if not imbibing some of the mischief, which a re-* 
fined scepticism— especially regarding the historical character and full inspi- 
ration of the Holy Scripture — is 8 p reading far and wide through the press 
and other channels. If the hesitation regarding the propriety of teaching 
these things to the young arise from a dislike to see old and prtmd facie in- 
terpretations upset, such a course is most dangerous. By maintaining falsa 
and exploded interpretations as true, we are sowing in the minds of the 
young seeds of a future revulsion which is likely to injure them far more 
than the introduction of the new views at an earlier stage could possibly do. 
There can be no question that the safest coftirse is conscientiously to teach the 
young the whole truth without reserve, not shrinking from, stating in a plain 
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»nd open maoner the various objections and difficulties they will hoar broach* 
♦•d, explaining to them at the same time in what spirit and by what kind of 
argument they should be met. * 

The fact is, that sceptics arid aerai-scentics are, unwittingly or not, under- 
mining the faith of many in Scripture iy subtle arguments drawn from tho 
apparent contradictions "between Scripture and Science. Against this it is 
necessary to provide an antidcAe : and the better fortified our youth are in 
* their earlier Jays, the better prepared will they be to contend for the truth in 
alter life. It is not the Christian, but the worldly philosopher who has raised 
these questions. But having raised them, he forces the advocates of Scrip* 
tural truth to enter upon the contest, and to meet him on hia own ground, 
that they may put a weapon of defence in the hands of those whose faith is 
in danger of being shaken. * 

In the First Chapter I bring the experience of the past to bear upon 1m> 
subject, by showing how many examples history supplies in which from 
time to time Scripture and Science have appeared to be in irreconcilable 
conflict, but farther light has cleared up all difficulty. From this l argue, 
that it is in the highest degree unphilosapbical, whenever new difficulties 
arise in these days of discovery, to doubt that these also will be cleared up 
as light and knowledge advance. The experience of the past should encourage 
us fearlessly to carry our investigations into the phenomena ot nature, hilly 
persuaded that no real discrepancy can ever be in tho end established. Ihj> 
above may be regarded as a negative argument. . 

In the Second Chapter I enter upon an examination* of tho character 
and contents of the earlier portion of the Book of Genesis; as it is m tins 
part of the Sacred Volume that tho seeds ot strife between Script uvo and 
Science are supposed chiefly to lie. By what I cannot but regard as on 
unanswerable proof of the historical character and plenary lUHnira .o i a 
these Early Chapters, and bv a reference to their important bearing m 
various'cimnent particular, I establish a positive 

it is impossible that Scripture, proceeding as it does from D v me 1 » ,r ^ ' 
and manifesting such superhuman and H id • Lid 

rightly interpreted, be at variance with tho WorUof the 1 1 v me and and 
that therefore, if difficulties remain at any time not 

arise from our ignorance, or from hasty interpretation either of the phuio* 

*mena before us or of the language of the Sacred *cor . conclusion 

The results of this investfgatFon are then »nmTned i.p, and the conclusion 
drawn,— that no new discoveries, however startling 
firat, ueed disturb our belief in the Plenary Inspiration of tht Sacred 
Or damp our ardour in the pursuit of Science. necessary for the 

If will be seen from the above sketch, that it is ™ ™ 

validity of my argument that every instance of apparent * oll u 

Scripture and Science shall have met with an oxp j . oni , 

that*. manyimtances of tho ZX* the 

time appeared to be msumount^ie, should Ut u ., it . v0 that in 

mind under new perplexities, that there is jy TWi*o is, not to 

time these also will vanish. The pmnary 0^^ ^ 

solve present difficulties, but be right, and that tho 

Sannony^of^CT^ltM-e^Knd w»*o< reall^be Tkoow^of *no 

for t time eecm to be dUturbei In ,hi<h c.nnot 

alleged or apparent discrepa ncy be t ween 1 aMW „ r Tbe c hieC example, 
be met by a decisive or at least made them the ground- 

I have brought together m the o o g P^j^ting unanswered difficulty, 
work of my argument. Had I known ot any exww * 
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I should dow have brought it forward as an illustration of the use of my 
principle. Had, for exaufblc, the astounding announcement of M. Bunsen 
and Me. Leonard Horner, that the age of the hgman race is many thousands 
of years older than the Scripture narrative makes it, oiot yet met with a 
reply, I should have produced it -Jhot, as m the present edition, doing 
homage to my argument, but as an example of the principle 1 have set forth, 
that we should wait, fortified by the experience of the past, and by an • 
immovable belief in the inspiration of Holy Scripture, and feel fissured that 
time would turn objections into proofs, and discrepancy into harmony.” 

Such, then, is the AuthorV object and plan — an object truly 
noble in its aim, and a plan skilfully executed. In vindicating the 
harmony between* Science and Scripture by an appeal to the 
history of the past, the examples, adduced for illustration, are 
thus classified : — 

1. * Examples, from the Earlier History of Scientific discovery, in which 
Scripture has been relieved of false interpretations, and the harmony of Scrip* 
ture and Science thereby re-established. 

The Firmament — Antipodes — The Earth a Globe — The Motion of the Earth. 

2. Examples, from the later History of Science, in which Scripture has 
not only been relieved of false interpretations, but has had new light reflected 
upon it from the discoveries of Science. 

The Antiouity of the Earth — Creatures in existence before the Six Days — 
Existence of light before the Six Days — Death in the World before Adam’s 
Fall — Specific Centres of Creation — No known traces of the Deluge — The 
Deluge probably not over the whole earth. 

3. Examples, in which Science has been delivered from the conclusions of 

some of its votaries, and thereby shown to be in entire agreement witty Scrip* 
ture. * 

All men of one blood — Differences of natjons since the Flood— Mankind 
originally of one language — Age of the human race according to Hindoo 
Astronomy — to Egyptian Antiquities — and to Nile-deposits — Tne six days* 
creation not confined to Paradise — The origin of species.’ 

Having concluded his negative argument by demonstrating . 
the invalidity of objections the Author next proceeds positively 
to exhibit ( the historical character , plenary Inspiration , and 
surpassing v importance of the first eleven chapters of Genesis r 9 
After having delated, in his usual lucid strain, on the various 
topics included under these heads, he winds up by asking, — 

* What, then, are the results arrived at in the foregoing pages ? They 
may be summed up under the following headB : — 

1. That, through ignorance and hasty zeal, Holy Scripture has undergone 
many severe tests during the progress of Science, and has come through the 
trial in every case with triumph. The experience of die past has worked out 
this result, that through the whole course of philosophical discovery, Scrip- 
ture and Science have never been found at variance, though they have often 
been charged with being so. 

2. That Scripture speaks in human language, and aocording to its usages ; 
but in no cast adopts the errors and prejudices of men, even in things 
natural. It speaks to us on such matters according to the appearances of 
things, that is, as things ark seen, which is a way intelligible in all ages of 
the world. It speaks as man would speak to man in every-day life, even 
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°n such tonics, and in times of the greatest scientific light It giicakH not 
soientiiically, and therefore does not adopt scientific terms, or give scientific 
views of things : but there is, nevertheless, no sacrifice even of scientific 
truth to human ignorance and prejudice. 

3. That this harmony between Scripture and Science appears, not only 
from the abundant illustration it receives from the history of past conflict* 

. through which the Sacred Volume has passed intact, but pre-eminently from 
the character of Scripture itself as the Inspired Word of God, and, therefore, 
infallible in every respedt. 

4. That the Earlier Chapters of the Sacred Volume, in which the seed* 
of variance have been supposed to lie, are of inestimable value to us ; and 
the fact of their Inspiration must not be set aside on the pretence that 
Christianity would remain the same if they were blotted out; for tiny form 
a most important portion of the Divine Revelation, and convey inspired truths 
of the highest moment.* 

The grand conclusion, drawn from the whole, even in them* 
days of advancing knowledge, is this, f that no new discoveries f 
however startling , need disturb our belief in the plenary Inspiration 
of Scripture , or damp our zeal in the pursuit of Science / 

Our main subject being to introduce the work to the favoura- 
ble notice of our readers, we have neither space nor scope for 
any lengthened critical remarks. With the (one and spirit 
which pervade it throughout we cordially sympathise. U is 
genial and kindly, without being slobbered with the mawkishnosH 
of a simpering sentimentalism. It is courteous and gentlemanly 
even towards unscrupulous antagonists, while yet tin weakened hy 
the compromises of a spurious liberality. It is fearless and 
inflexible in its maintenance of the sacrcdncss and authority, 
the plenary inspiration and infallibility of Jehovah’s Holy Oracles, 
without stooping to the hackneyed phraseology of acrimonious 
controversy, or degenerating into the fierce and fiery invectives 
* of resentful partizanship. With his mode of conducting the 
argumentative parts of the discussion we are equally pleased. 

It is characterized by fairness, candour and straight-f orward ness. 

It shirks nothing; it evades no attack; it glosses over no 
difficulty. And yet in every instance, the objection, presented ^ 
in its tallest force, is either effectually parried or triumphantly 
refuted. 

• The only case in which we might slightly demur, is our 
Author’s treatment of the Mosaic Deluge. Of late, I)r. Pye 
Smith, Hugh Miller and other men of undoubted science and 
piety, have cut the tangled and intricate knot of manifold diffi- 
culties, by adopting the theory of a Partial Deluge ; and our 
Author appears not disinclined to the adoption of the same 
view — taking special care, at the same time to shew that 
it meets all the absolute requirements of the Mosaic Record. 
We confess, however, that we are not yet quite prepared to 
XLmcir, 1861. 11,1 
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abandon the universality of the Deluge, according to the most 
obvious interpretation of scripture language. Geologically con- 
sidered, the gradual submergence and subsequent emergence of 
whole continents is not incompatible with the past history of 
our globe and its stupendous cataclysms, as recorded in the testi- 
mony of the Rocks. And to the Arm of ‘Omnipotence the greater , 
miracle is as easy of accomplishment as the 0 less. Ddhbtless to 
the poor bewildered vision of Human Science, yet wrapped in 
its swaddling bands, formidable difficulties do present themselves. 
But even these admit of a possible if not probable solution. 
And if they did not, we would rather insist on the yet unsettled 
and immature state of the Natural Sciences chiefly concerned, 
and wait till their inductions and generalizations approximated to 
something like certainty. Geological theories, in particular, 
have hitherto too much resembled Bishop Berkeley's ghosts of 
evanescent quantities; they seem as if framed for startling 
people in the dark, and then disappearing like f the baseless 
fabric of a vision.' In our own day, the celebrated author o t 
the 1 lieliquice Diluviums ' lived to renounce his former views 
on the subject of his great work, and to recall it. The famous 
theory of Sir Charles Lyell, and other eminent geologists, which 
gave the designations of Eocene, Meiocene, and Pleiocene to 
the several divisions of the upper Tertiary period, has, by recent 
more accurate observation and discovery, been shaken to its base. 
While, therefore, unhesitatingly recognising the leading facts 
presented by geological science, we cannot accept many of the 
doctrines founded thereon by geologists as demonstrated truths. 
They are as yet, to a great extent, only plausible inferences, or mere- 
ly probable deductions, often based on, or interlinked with, in- 
genious assumptions, rather than ascertained or actually verified' 
conclusions. And amid such scientific uncertainties, we deem it, 
on the whole, more philosophic to wait for flirt her light, ere we 
finally relinquish our old belief in the universality of the Mosaic 
Deluge. 

In some other instances, not only has the objection been 
Bhewn by our author, to be utterly groundless, but it has been 
rendered tributary to confirming the literal truth of Scripture. * 

For example, how often has the Mosaic account of the con- 
fusion of tongues been made the subject of profane ridicule? 
How often has the variety of languages been alleged to be so 
great, and their differences of character so wide, that it is in- 
conceivable that mankind should ever have been of * one lan- 
guage and of one speech ?' Now what has been the result of the 
most searching philological inquiries on the subject? ‘ Baron von 
Humbolt,' says our author, ' the Academy of St. Petersburgh, 
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Motion, Klaproth, and Frederic Schlegel, have all come to 
one conclusion, by a comparison of languages, that the further 
philological inquiry has been carried, the more numerous are 
the indications that all languages must have been originally one? 
Nor is this all. ‘ While the numerous languages which have 
• been examined, and wHich were at one time thought to have 
almost nothing in , common, are found to be closely allied to 
each other in grammatical construction, when lielonging to the 
same family, at the same time philologists have decided, that the 
families have such differences a& no principle of ordinary growth 
or expansion from a common origin ean account for/ Accord- 
ingly, Herder, Sharon Turner, Abel- Item usat, Niebuhr, lklhi, and 
other Linguists have come to the conclusion, that ‘there are 
evident internal proofs that the separation into different tongues 
must have been by some violent and sadden cause, — and that ‘ no- 
thing but a violent change, caused by some force from without, 
can have created the distinct differences which now exist, if those 
families are the broken fragments of a once undivided whole/ In 
other words, in the deliberate judgment of the most renowned 
philologists, the actual existing phenomena of language demand 
the intervention of some such violent change as that of the 
Babel catastrophe, in order adequately to account for Ihein! 
How singularly then, do ‘ all the results of investigation which can 
be considered of scientific value tend to support, and illustrate 
the scriptural account! of the miraculous confusion of languages 
which led to the dispersion ol the descendants of Noah upon 
the face of the earth V 

This leads as to remark, what we have often^ thought, 
that the preternatural occurrence at Babel is not only sufficient 
to account for the diversity of language but also, for the diversity 
of racsf 

Anatomically, physiologically, intellectually and morally, 
the race of man has often been proved by Prichard, Smythu 
and others to be but one. And our author has, with his ^ 
wonted condensing power, furnished a brief but clear summary 
of the facts and arguments which go to prove the consistency 
•of all existing varieties with original unity of race. * tiff, 
granting the physical possibility of all men being from one 
original stock, and making all due allowance for the potency 
of climatic and other influences, in modifying the human con- 
stitution, it has been questioned, whether, according to .Scripture 
chronology, there was a sufficient time for bnnging about the 
radical changes which are known, from the old Kgypt.au mom.- 
meats and panting* to have existed at east within a thousand 
years of the Deluge. The ordinary considerations adduced by our 
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author are enough to blunt the edge, if hot wholly remove the 
difficulty. To these he has also added one, which is too often for- 
gotten, viz., ‘ that it is a mistake to assume, that the population 
of the earth began again from a new single centre after the Deluge. 
Eight persons repeopled the earth. There is no evidence that 
Shem, Ham and Japhet had not iA them elements differ- 
ing as wide as the Asiatic, the African, ( and the '{European 
differ from each other. They may have married too into dif- 
ferent (antediluvian) tribes, and their wives have been as 
diversified as themselves. It is, then, altogether gratuitous to 
ussert, that the races, which now exist, must be traced down 
from one man Noah, as from a new starting point. This at 
once carries our range of time, 1,700 years further back, to the 
days of Adam, for the operation of the causes of change ; and 
the objection is entirely removed/ 

If, however, the aggregate of these considerations and sug- 
gestions do not satisfy the determined doubter; if anything 
be thought by some to be still wanting to complete the chain of 
counter-evidence ; may it not be found, fairly and legitimately, 
in the direct artd preternatural exertion of Divine Power at 
Babel? One avowed object of the congregated host of rebels 
was to defeat the divine purpose of dispersion over the face of 
the earth. One grand object of the confusion of tongues was 
to effectuate and expedite that dispersion. And .‘is the Almighty 
never does anything by halves, arc \ye not warranted to infer, 
that, besides the immediate change* in the organs of speech, 
there were then mirjiculously impressed on the human frame 
such othej constitutional peculiarities as might rapidly issue in 
those diversities of complexion and structure which constitute 
the different varieties Of race, and which were indispensable to 
adapt these varieties to the several zoological provinces ♦respec- 
tively occupied by them ? This additional consideration we 
would, though with all diffidence, recommend to the attention 
of our excellent author, in the event of a new edition of his 
admirable treatise being soon called for. 

On the compatibility of the vast and unknown anticpiity of 
the globe, as unfolded by geological science, with the recency’ 
of the Adamic creation os recorded by Moses, our author’s 
remarks are just and conclusive. In common with all enlight- 
ened expositors of our day, he regards the first verse of Genesis 
as a distinct and independent sentence, in which we have a sub- 
lime announcement of the first fiat of the Creator in calling 
matter into existence ; and a solemn protest, by anticipation, 
against the Atheistic doctrine of the eternity of matter, as well 
as against the Pantheistic doctrine of deduction or emanation 
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from the substance of Deity. This primary and absolute ori- 
gination of the material universe, is, by the Inspired Seer, 
declared to have been 'in the beginning f but token that 
‘ beginning * was, is not told. For aught that the record 
contains it may have been numberless ages anterior 
• to the detailed operations} subsequently described, —thus leaving 
a period of indefinite length for endless geological revolutions 
and catastrophes botween the original act of creation and the 
last organization of the elements for the abode of man. This 
happy reconcilement of the demands of geological science with 
a fair interpretation of the Mosaic narrative, was, in our day, 
first suggested by Dr. Chalmers, in a Review of Cuvier’s Theory 
of the Earth, which was contributed to the Edinburgh Chris- 
tian Instructor as far back as 1814?. On his part, this view of 
the opening verse of Genesis, now all but universally adopted, 
was the intuition of a profound sagacity. 

The view, however, though original, as respects Dr. Chalmers 
himself, and the world at large when he first propounded it, iH 
not, in reality, new . In meeting the cavils of objectors, who 
are ever apt to allege, that new interpretations are forced upon 
us merely to save the credit of the Inspired Volume, it is in- 
teresting, and, indeed, extremely important to observe, as a 
well known Lecturer has well remarked, how 'the early Fa- 
thers of the Christian Church should seem to have entertained 
precisely similar views; for St. Gregory Nazianzen, after St. 
Justin Martyr, supposes nx* indefinite period between the creation 
and the first ordering of all things. St. Basil, St. CmsariuH, 
and Origen are much more explicit.' To these might be added 
Augustine, Theodoret, Episcopius, and others, whose remarks 
imply the existence of a considerable interval ' between the 
the creation related in the first verso of Genesis, and that of 
which an account is given in the third and following verses.* 

In modern times, but long before geology became a Science, 
the independent character of the opening sentence of Genesis ^ 
was adirmed by such judicious and learned men as Calvin, 
Bishop Patrick, and Dr. David Jennings. 

* Might not important facts like these, in a new edition of our 
author's work, be advantageously noticed, either in the text 
itself, or in a foot note? 

On the most vexed question of all, that of the six demi- 
urgic days, our author's trumpet gives no uncertain sound. 
Mo^tof our Scientific Bible Reconcilers have considered these 
days as geologic periods of unknown length. Not so our Author. 
Against this view he stoutly contends. In his judgment — a 
judgment in which we cordially concur — the first chapter of 
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Genesis, does not pretend (as has been generally assumed) to 
be a cosmogony, or an account of the original creation of the Ma- 
terial Universe. The only cosmogony which it contains, in that 
sense at least, is confined to the sublime declaration in the first 
verse, In ike beginning God created the heavens and the earth . 
The Inspired Record, then stepping 8ver an interval of inde- • 
finite ages, with which we have no direct poncern, proceeds at 
once to narrate the events preparatory to the introduction of 
man on the scene, employing phraseology strictly faithful to 
the appearances which would have met the eye of man, could 
lie have been a spectator on the earth of what passed during 
those six days.* 

According to this view of the subject, the six days are six 
ordinary natural days, measured, like any other natural days, 
by the revolution of the earth on its axis. The grand objection 
to this literal interpretation of the ( days * was the supposed 
geological discovery of ‘ multitudes of pre- Adamite fossils in 
the Upper or Tertiary Strata, which are precisely the same as 
species now in existence/ At length, however, the late M. 
D’Orbigny, after an elaborate examination of prodigious num- 
bers of fossils, Mias demonstrated that there have been at 
least twenty-nine distinct periods of animal and vegetable 
existence, that is, twenty-nine creations separated one from 
another by catastrophes, which have swept away the species 
existing at the time, with a very few solitary exceptions, 
never exceeding one and a half per cent. of the whole number 
discovered, which have either survived the catastrophe, or have 
been erroneously designated. But ml a single species of the 
preceding period survived the last of these catastrophes ; and this 
closed the Tertiary and ushered in the Human Period 7 la ’ 

other words, ( between the termination of the last or Tertiary 
Period and the commencement of the Human or Recent Period, 
thero -is a complete break. Although five in every seven 
genera are the same in the recent as in the previous period- 
there is not a single species common to the two periods. Thus the 
difficulty wholly evanishes’. 

What an additional proof is this of the assertion already made,* 
that Geology is still but in its infancy ; and that many of it* 
vaunted conclusions are no more than unverified hypotheses? We 
confess we never liked the Period-day theory and could never 
see our way to an intelligent adhesion to it. Before adopt- 
ing it as a final and satisfactory solution of the difficulty, 
we preferred to^pause and wait for further light. That light 
has now happily dawned, or rather shone upon as, through 
the decisive demonstrations of M. IPOrbigny; and we are 
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now enabled to plead the latest and most accurate results of 
Scientific investigation in favour of the six days, as six na- 
tural days, of the creative and formative work of which, the 
seventh, or sabbath is the rightly fitting periodical commemora- 
tion. 

In connection with tfiis subject our author has been led to 
notice and’exposo some of the ' hazardous assertions* so ground- 
lessly made by two of the writers in the new, strangely and un- 
worthily celebrated volume of ' Oxford Essays and Reviews ; 9 
as well as their unfairness or disingenuousness, if not down-right 
dishonesty towards himself. By actual quotations he has shewn 
that the late Professor Baden Powell, in his unhappy zeal 
against the authority of Divine Revelation, 1ms ihade him soy 
(he very reverse of what he did say ; — and that Mr. Goodwin 
also has inexcusably mistaken and misrepresented some of his 
most clearly enunciated views. Of the volume, containing these 
mistakes and mis-statements with a thousand others still more 
pernicious, the less said the better ; in itself it is not assuredly 
any thing very formidable. Quite the contrary. # It is in sober 
and sad reality, one of the poorest, dreariest, driest, dullest, 
most incoherent and inconsequential products of the mint of 
modern infidelity. From beginning to end we have not been 
ablo to detect in it a single sentiment, statement, train of argu- 
ment, inference, conjecture, or even gratuitous averment that has 
the remotest title or pretention to originality. It is neither moro 
nor less than an unskilfully hashed -up and imperfectly re-healed 
medley of (he stale and oft-refuted sophisms and perversions of (he 
English Deists, French Encyclopedists, and German Neolagians ; 

We are glad to find the author, in a valuable ' Post script * 
added to this edition, dealing out some heavy and even smash- 
ing blows at the late Baron Bunsen and other Egyptologers 
of his rationalizing school ; — men, who, with fatuous inconsis- 
tency, evermore evince tha^most senseless scepticism relative to 
the credit and authority oi the Mosaic History — beyond all mea- 
sure the most multifariously authenticated record of all Anti- 
quity — while they evince an equally senseless credulity relative to 
6ome obscure, mutilated, contradictory fragments of the heathen 
Manetho, and some slender hieroglyphic skeletons of names 
* half-guessed at and half decyphcred by a doubtful means of 
interpretation/ 

There are other subjects on which we would fain make some 
rentarks — more especially the latest spawn of a thinly disguised 
Infidelity, Darwin’s Ongin of Species, with fe 'struggle for 
existence ’ hypothesis and its ' Natural Selection surmise, on 
which our author has favoured us with some very judicious 
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comments. But our space is fairly exhausted and we must 
pause. If any further evidence were wanted to prove the divi- 
nity of the Mosaic account of the creation, it might be found in 
the contrast which it presents to all the cosmogonies of heathen 
nations, unfavoured by the light of Inspiration. Let any intel- 
ligent reader open the Institutes of Manu or the Vishnu Puran, • 
and compare, rather contrast the cosmogonies so minutely and 
elaborately wrought out there in defiance of science and common 
sense, with the simple, compendious and sublime narrative of 
Moses, and we venture to ainrm that, after a careful and can- 
did perusal, he will bo more than ever disposed, with reference 
to the latter, to exclaim, ‘ Verily the finger of God is here/ 

With our author we now part, under a confirmed persuasion 
that in his work on ‘ Scripture and Science not at variance ’ he 
has rendered good service to the cause of Biblical truth. To all 
Christian heads of families, to all Christian managers and 
teachers of schools, we, therefore, earnestly recommend his most 
interesting and precious volume. Some of the objections there- 
in exposed they may never hear of as actually urged ; and others 
may be regarded as too contemptible to merit a serious hearing. 
But let it be remembered that the volume of Archdeacon Pratt 
is purposely of the nature of a miscellany — representing the 
thoughts, the whimsies, the speculative conjectures, and the 
crude unverified hypotheses of different and even antagonistic 
schools of infidelity. Such a volume, therefore, ought to be kept 
in every private and public Library* as an armoury of weapons 
wherewith to repel the onslaught of old objections, and a maga- 
zine of examples illustrative of the most successful modes of 
resisting the aggression of new ones. 
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A Grammar of the Pukhlo , Pushto, or Language of the Afghans. 
By Captain H. G. Ravcrty, 3rd Uegt. 15. N. I. Second Edition, 
Hertford: Stephen Austin, 1800. 

* Beauty ’ the poet tells us, ‘ is not, as fond men misdeem, An outward show 
of things that only seem.’ That is, to put it prosaically, though a handsome 
face and a fine figure never fail to make a good impression, if the lady, on 
closer acquaintance, should be found to make havoc of her h’s, to bo very bad 
tempered, and to believe in Joe Smith and spiritual ranpiags, our feeling of re- 
sentment will probably bo greater than if sho lmd loss attractions. If any 
thing could bribo one to study Pushto, it ought to be the exouisito manner in 
which the volume named in the margin 1ms been got up. Tne whitest paper, 
the blackest ink, leaded types, careful printing, a generous margin, are points 
of almost irresistible charm, and contribute their full share in keeping up 
the well-deserved fame of Stephen Austin’s printing olfice. But <u» examin- 
ing the volume wo are deterred l’*om giving ourselves to Pushto by the 
author’s sad experiences. Jfe says* ‘After having devoted seventeen of 
‘ the best years ot my life, and expended much money in acquiring, more or 
* less, a knowledge of nine Oriental languages, I find that the pursuit has never 
‘brought me advantage or advancement.’ The Punjab (Jo verm cent, it ap- 
pears, kept tho meritorious author down. A thousand pities. But ho knows 
how to rqquite good for evil. Ho is convinced that tho Kabul disasters were 
due to the non-existence of his Grammar, and is quite certain that any future 
complications in that quarter will readily lie obviated, or at least miligaiod 
through his labours. Ho hastens therefore to present us with his books, 
as Dost Mohained, he informs us, may die any day. Thanks ! 

But a gilt may be unacceptable; it may bo worthless. IsCapt. Paverty com- • 
' petent, with all his devotedness, to teach us Pushto P Ho introduces, himself to 
the public quite freely, somewhat like the great Mulligan, Mr. Titmarsh’s 
•friend. He gives us, in his copious prefaces and introductions, written not 
in Pushto, but in plain, though not very good, English, an insight into his 
mind, talents, and abilities. A grammarian should alsive all possess Urn 
analytical faculty, a faculty closely allied to the logical faculty. This he is 
glaringly destitute of. Let us take a few examples at random. lie wishes 
to prove, for instance, that the Afghans are ‘ the lost tribes ol the house of 
Israel;’ and he does prove, to almost every body’s satisfaction, that they claim 
to be of the tribe of Benjamin, not one of the 1 Dost 1 ribes at all. lie sets 
out to prove that Pushto does not belong to the ' lndb*Teuto»ie family of 
languages, and the first argument lie uses is that it contains a great number 
of Zend, Pehlevi, and Persian words and that it bears a greaf similarif y to the 
March, 1861. a 
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modern Persian, all these beinjj 4 Tndo-Teutonic ’ languages. lie says that ‘ the 
1 Pushto pronouns bear no similarity whatever with those of the Sanskrit 
* family/ as the roader will at once see. 



t 

Sanskrit.^ 

Zend. 

I 

Greek. 

Latin. 

Slavonic. 

c 

German. 

English. 

First person, 

ma. 

ma. 

me. j 

mo. 

inja. 

pneh. 

me. 

Second person, , 

two. 

| thwa. 

te'. 

te. 

tja. 

dicli. 

thee. 


Pushto. 


mi. 

to or di ; 


And even in tho third person, which is usually more difficult to recognize, 
de in the nominative, philologists will at once recognize as identical with the 
Greek, German, and English article; and ye, the oblique case, as the Prakrit 
and fiatin sc, and the Zend, Greek, and English he. 

But then, a man need not be a logician after all, nor even a philologist to 
teach us a language which ho knows : and Captain Ravcrty tells us that 
Pushto is not difficult. Why then does tho grammar extend to 200 quarto 
pages P It ought to bo very knotty and crabbed indeed to require or even 
justify such an unreasonable length. Wo fear wo must be plain. The book 
is an imposition. It smells of Grub Street from beginning to end. It has 
very little to recommend it to a bond fide learner. Capt. Kavertv in his pros- 
pectus solicited subscriptions for his works on the ground that they would bo 
* curiosities in literature.’ He has kept his word ; the grammar certainly will 
establish his character for veracity. But it is destitute of every element that 
could make it useful to an inquirer. Its facts aro false, its rules are incorrect, 
its method is utterly at fault, and system it has none. 

It is not that the author is ignorant of Pushto. On the contrary, consider- 
ing the disadvantages of his position, for out of tho ‘seventeen years ’ he did 
not spend 6ne on the Afghan frontier, his knowledge of the language is very 
great ; the mere collection of his illustrative examples betokening a variety 
of reading which is astonishing. But partly from tho absence of original 
training, and perhaps more from tho vast display and parade got up to hide, if 
possible, the original defect, the grammarian has made a decided fiasco. The 
way in which ho uses grammatical terms, sometimes Arabic, sometimes En- 
glish, reminds one very much of a child playing with edged tools ; he has but 
a dim preception of their real use, and the looker oil becomes quite nervous, 
lest the man should cut himself; and he does cut himself. He speaks of 
conditional and optative tenses ; he has a thing he calls Future Indefinite, ot 
Which it is hard to toll, what it is ; he sports an Aorist , which on inspection 
turns out to be the Subjunctive Mood; ho has a ‘noun of fitness,’ which com- 
mon people would call a Gerund ; ‘ I should do’ he calls the future ; ho recognizes 
two Forms of the Imperative, but has no idea that the one is t lie present 
Imperative, and tho other the Aorist Imperative; the \eiUii noun (it is really , 
the old Infinitive, and usually ends in an or ana, as one might expect trom a 
comparison of the Sanskrit, Hindi, Greek, Persian, and German languages, 
though one of Capt. Raverty’s great arguments is that there is no similarity 
between the Infinitives of these languages! his verbal noun he oiil the Pre- 
sent Participle. There is a startling announcement (p. 48) that certain tin ee 
prepositions are used as demonstrative pronouns. Certainly Pushto must be 
a difficult language, if prepositions perform such antics. But in vindication 
of Pushto wo must state that it is tho grammarian who performs the sur- 
prising feats, not the harmless parts of speech. This statement is eo in valent 
to saying that the German prepositions von, an, are used as articles when 
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they are spelt vom, am, or that the Freneh preposition de stands^fcr a de- 
monstrative pronoun whon it is written du. Cant Ravertv does not see that 
the insignificant vowel mark, which he is obliged to put alter his curious pro- 
positions, is the pronoun, and that the preposition remains a preposition. 

His English style is so bad that his rules are mostly unintelligible. He 
repeatedly says, ‘ thou become^ ' ‘ thou seized * and the like ; he constantly 
mentions ‘ words .with proportions and postpositions’ ‘ prefixed thedatter seems 
to be quit^ an easy operation with him ; he speaks of * extrinsic friends 
ho obtains, ‘ assistance from the potentiality of the spirit;* he says 4 after 
having explained the past tense so fully, the imperfect is easily described. * 
And when his rules are intelligible, they are sure to bo wrong, or, at least, 
misleading to one who simply seeks instruction. Sometimes the example 
ho adduces, refutes his rule, as in Sec. 90, and many other places. And then 
his radically incorrect views about pronouns, and his inability to understand 
the construction of the past tenses, vitiate almost every pago. How little he 
understands the structure of the Pushto sentence, may l>e inferred from the 
principal rule which he gives on the subject (p. 108). ‘ The object must bo 
in the nominative, and sometimes in the dative (l) and the agent in the in- 
strumental case,’ That is odd. The nominative is the object, and the agent 
is the instrumental ; then whore in tho world is tho subject? Evon Capt. 
Ravcrty would find it difficult to construct a sentence without a subject. A 
very large part of the volume, more than a hundred pages, id taken up with so 
called rules for the formation of the tenses, which aro totally useless, as after 
telling how many different methods there are of forming, a certain tense— -if 
the word 4 method can be properly applied to any thing in this book —he 
does not in a single jnstance give a list of tho verbs belonging to any one of 
his classes, nor docs ho ever point out a mark by which they are to bo recog- 
nized. Indeed, he has no less than thirty-seven conjugations. This is simply 
mocking the poor inquirer who comes to him for advice. Classification is con- 
fessedly a diilicult subject, but if Capt. Ravcrty had no more power of generaliza- 
tion than is manifested in Ins leaving the Pushto verb in an anarchy of thirty- 
seven divisions, ho should nob have usurped the dictatorship; aut Guar ant 
mi lias; he is evidently not Caesar. He does not even tell the reader always 
that tho verb, which he gives as an example in one or another of his obliga- 
tions, is the only one of the kind. The same may bo said of a subsequent 
chapter, that on the derivation of words, in which the value of lus rules and 
the sinful waste of good paper may bo seen at a glance. He states lucidly, 

‘ Abstract nouns may be obtained from adjectives, in eight different way* ; 
and then he enumerates thorn. But it so happens that besides tho single, 
oxamplo which is given under tho head of the first four rules, there is not 
another adjective in the language which forms it* abstract m the way indi- 
cated* of what use then are these four rules? A little reduction, moreover,^ 
would convince any one that even the alleged derivation is purely imaginary. 
He goes on, in the same chapter: ‘VI. This form is something similar to 
the fourth* Wlw? By rule IV. tor ‘ black ’ formed tydra ‘darkness, and bf 
rule VI. tor ‘black’ forms toncdle 4 blackness.’ Striking similarity ; very 
much like Samb6 and Pompey, who were very much like each other, especial- 

ly The l obiique cases of the personal pronouns bother the author very much ; 
he has made tho discovery that ‘they have no meaning -ftoml the 

verbs,’ which is a pure absurdity, if it means anything, an ° 
anything implying something upon which the case depends. Then he has 
what he calls ‘affixed personal pronouns/ and refers to the Arabic and l ersmu 
as analogous. A pronoun which is affixed (a* is the case m thi Humtie 
languages) implies that the word to which it u affixed is a word without 
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this affix jfeul on separating Capt. Raverty’s * affixed pronouns ’ from the words 
which lie adduces as examples, the latter cease to Ikj words altogether. The 
fact is that he mistakes the common personal terminations of the verb for 
pronouns ; he virtually calls the terminations, for instance, am, as, at, in the 
Latin agam, a gas, agat, 4 affixed personal pronouns.’ There is no doubt that 
these terminations were pronouns originally, as philology has proved long 
ago, but our gallant author is so totally innocent, of anything like philology, 
that he can hardly even be presumed to have blundered into thp truth oy 
mistake; besides that the enunciation of a theoretical „ truth like this would 
bo out of place hero. The mistako is probably the most serious in tho whole 
production, as it destroys whatever value the baro paradigms of the transitive 
verbs might have had. Whole pages are utterly ruined by this sad botchery. 
And the matter is so vital that tnis baneful error alone is sufficient to damn 
the book. What would bo Baid of a Latin grammar that went on conjuga- 
ting page after page a me laudalur, a te laudatur , ab co laudatur, and aid 
not give the smallest hint of tho existence of the forms lander, laudaris , 
laudamur , laudamini, and so throughout all the tenses P This is precisely 
what tho ingenious author has done. 

Tho principal value of this grammar might be supposed to consist in its 
copious illustration by examples taken from a considerable range of authors. 
Ami Capt. Kaverty certainly deserves tho highest credit for the industry and 
perseverance with which ho has collected this storo of material. Our admir- 
ation, however, would bo moro unalloyed, if we were sure that the author 
thought the example^ necessary for the explanation of his doctrines, and if 
there were no ground for believing that they were collected rather for book- 
making purposes. Tho examples themselves would not ejeato this suspicion 
so much as the manner in which they have been translated. In a grammar, 
baro, bald, literal translation is all that is required, but that is essential. 
Ornament would not only not be expected, but would be utterly unsuitable, 
and would materially impair the usefulness of tho wqrk. Capt. Keverty has 
permitted himself to be carried away by an inconsiderate vanity, and has 
wretchedly marred tho best, almost the only good, feature of his production. 
Tho student will often get moro assistance from an unadorned, faithful trans- 
lation than even from the best rules; hence in Capt. Kaverty ’s grammar 
such translation would have been of tenfold value; but what is the perplexed 
inquirer to do, when, instead of literal rendering of word for word, he finds 
most nauseously diluted paraphrases, got up quite regardless of expense, 
which however are of no use to any one except to the grammarian,' who no 
doubt each time that he had achieved one, took a step backwards, gazed at 
his creation with fervent admiration, nut his head slightly on one side, and 
exclaimed, ‘Isn’t it pretty?* Let tnc reader look for instance at the first 
example in p. 96, with its ‘ Fhoenix of one’s desires,’ and ‘the immortal 
* bird.’ Or take this hemistich of five words : If a devotee be ill — five 
words also in the original ; tho Bombay Captain renders it in tho tliird-ratc 
reporter style: ‘If a mail in the constant habit of praying may become 
atllicted with sickness.’ For a 1 rose’ he says 4 (jueen of ilowers ;’ for ‘birds’ 
he says * leathered race,’ for 4 wine’ ‘juice oi the grape,* and so on to an 
incredible extent There is a couplet of Hamid’s in p. 94 also, the literal 
translation of which is : 4 When his justice’s sun did set, the dark night of 
oppression rows the land became dark ;* which Capt. ltaverty sweetly beau- 
lities thus. 4 Siuoo the bright luminary of his equity and justice hath set,- the 
block night of oppression has set in (!), and filled the land with darkness.’ 
What is the learner, who is not supposed to have spent seventeen years on 
Oriental language*, to make of such elegance? He wants bread, and the 
grammarian gin's him -not a stone, but— wind. The reader will also observe 
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that in the example just cited * justice ’ is renderod by * equity and justiooj] on 
the same page he will find ‘ carelessness and inadvertency ’ where the original 
has only neglect ; and so ho will find throughout the booh such geminous and 
even tcrgeminou8 renderings to the number of at least two hundred. Cut 
'bono P Is it to exhibit the author’s opulence of diction P such an exhibition, 
we fear, would be lost on the frontier officers whom Capt. Raverty expects to 
use his grammar. Or is it that Capt. Raverty has so little oonfiaence in 
the expressiveness of his own tongue that he must use two or three words, 
where one has sufficed the Khafak or the Afridi P Or is it that ho wishes to 
give the purchaser his guinea's worth of type and paper and twaddle P One 
might forgive this and put it down as an unavoidable idiosyncrasy of 
the enthusiastic hierophant of Afghan mysteries, were there not other offences 
in his translations less pardonable : words omitted, sentences transposed, 
sense distorted, with a most reckless disregard of the wants of his pupils. 

It is absolutely harrowing to think how some young officer of the I*. 1. F. at 
Rahadur Khel or Tak will try to beguile his solitude with a dip into this 
handsome volume, and will bo puzzled and bewildered by the heartless cruelty 
of Capt. Raverty. 

This notice has already become too long, so that we can give no more ex- 
tracts ; but some translations are so bad that they raise a doubt as to tho 
author’s knowledge of the language. In p. 72 a lino reads, ‘ though his 
house or goods be spoiled Capt. Raverty renders, 'whether his dwellings 
be sacked and pillaged, or filled with wealth and goods.’ There is nothing 
in tlu* original to correspond to tho second clauso, though it is easy to see 
that the translator was led wrong by tho position of words in the Pushto 
line, which is, ' though his house be spoiled, or goods’ ; a grievous blunder, 
at best. P. Ill ‘ Like as one forgetteth a deceased person of hundred years ;’ 
the original says, ‘as one forgets a person dead a hundred years.’ 1\ IP.). 

‘ This unembellished firmament became adomod with ornaments and em- 
bellishments; which the diamonds of omnipotence and power have carved' 
Delicious! The diamonds have probably taken tho head of tho table. 
Resides mistaking the construction, as usual, he also reads kandile for gan- 
dile ; the proper translation of tho secoud line is simply : ‘ Embroidered with 
the gems of his power/ — Rut enough. 

As far as the study of Pushto is concerned, it is really to bo regretted that 
Captain Raverty turns out a charlatan, and all his statements of fact or 
science must bo taken cum grano sail*. He publishes (p. viii.) to the world 
that it is ifn possible for any one on the North West Frontier to know Pushto. 

He is as much mistaken in this, as when he calls the Prophet’s ilower a violet 
(p. 100), or derives the name of the Pathans from an imaginary place calk'd 
Jrtw4, and an impossible word tun . There are officers from whose pen wo 
should like vciw much to sec a concise grammar of tho language of the % 
Afghans. We have heard Captain James deliver a long address in Pushto, 
which was a model of idiomatic ease and vigorous native eloquence P Colonel 
Jjumsden is Baid to be second to none in his knowledge of the language ; or 
if Colonel Vaughan could bo induced to prepare a second edition of his Grum- 
mar, it would be of great assistance. As it is, we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce Vaughan’s Grammar as an introduction to Pushto far preferable to 
the book here noticed. 
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~~ C RATES OF ADVERTISING 

Whole page Rs. 10 ; half page Rs. G ; quarter page Rs. 4. 

Catalogue-Advertisements, to bo sewed up with tho Number, are cliargod at 
the rate of Rs. 3 per page above four pages, and Rs. 5, when four pages or less. 

The large circulation of the Review, the fact that it commands through Libra- 
ries, Reading Clubs, and Messes, a more influential and extensive class of Readers 
than any Periodical in India, and that each Number is some time in the hands 
of the public before it is superseded by another, givo it great and peculiar ad- 
vantages for all advertisements and especially for those of a permanent character. 

Advertisements intended for^nsertion in the next Number, should be forwarded 
to Messrs. 1$. C. Lktage & Co., 61-1 Cgssitollah Street, Calcutta. 

People’s Jtonfi of Iniita Ctmitcil. 

OFFICE, 3, HARE STREET, CALCUTTA. 

Mofussil Agencies. 

At Agra , Uncovonanted Service Rank. At Madras, Chartered Mercantile Rank. 

„ Akyab, Hugh M. Wollaston and Co. „ Mean Meer , Messrs. Gibbon and Co. 

„ Attahabad, Agra Savings Rank. „ Met rut, Mr. C. <loe. 

„ Benares, Mr. E. .1. Ewlle. ,, Mirzaporc, Messrs. Polletronn and Co, 

„ Bombay, Chartered Mercantile Rank. „ Moot tan, Mr. II. Spencer. 

„ Cawnpore, Messrs. J. Shcarin and Co. „ Murrce, Agency of Simla Rank. 

„ Delhi, Delhi Rank. „ Mussoorie, Agency of Delhi Rank. 

„ Darjeeling , Mr. J. Muller. „ Vesliawvr, Messrs. S. H. Clarke and Co. 

,, Jiinajwrc, Messrs. Francis, Smith & Co. „ Itnwul Pindce, Messrs. Gibbon anil Co. 

„ Ferozcpore, Mr E. Hughes. „ Simla, Simla Rank. 

„ Fnttehghurh, Mr. F. ('. Rnant. „ Vmballah , Agency of Simla Rank. 

„ Jjafmre, Messrs. Gibbon and Co. „ Umritsur, Messrs. ♦!. Copo and Co 

,, Lucknow , Agency of Delhi Rank. 

Drafts, 

on any of the above mentioned Stations, are granted and negotiated. 

Current Deposit Accounts 

are kept, ami interest, allowed at 2 per cent, on balances of Rs. 100 and upwards, 
if of not less than 30 days’ standing. No account is opened for a less sum than 
Us. 100, and cheques are h on ore (P for sums down to Its. 5. 

Constituents in the Mofussil may pay in sums to any of the above Agencies, 
and on forwarding the acknowledgment for the same to the Head Office, will 
have the equivalent placed to their credit at the Exchange of the day, between 
Culcutta and the Station in question. 

. Fixed Deposits, 

in sums of not less than Rs. 10, are likewise received, and interest allowed at the 
following rates. For 18 months certain, at 7 per cent. 

For 12 months certain, at 6fc per cent 
For G months certain, at 5$ per cent. 

For 3 months certain, at 4| per cent. 

Discounts, Loans, and Advances. 

Approved Bills are discounted. Loans are granted and advances made to 
Residents in Calcutta, on personal or other approved security. 

Agency Business. 

Transacted on the usual Terms. 

Money orders from the Mofussil on Calcutta. 

(Available to the Public generally, whether Constituents of the Bank or not.) 
Printed Instructions will be forwarded on application, accompanied by Postage 
Stamps to the value of two annas. 

Further information may be ascertained on application. 
By order of the Board. 

R. E. K. WILKINSON, Manager. 
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JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS 

IN ORDINARY 

TO THE VICEROY OF INDIA, 

GOLDSMITHS, SEAL ENGRAVERS, WATCHMAKERS, OPTICIANS, ELECTRO-PLATERS, SC 

7, Old Court House Street, Calcutta. 


* ESTABLISHED 1808. 

TATBONIZED BY THE SUCCESSIVE GOVERNORS GENERAL OF INDIA, GOVER- 
NORS OF PROVINCES, MEMBERS OF COUNCIL, AND NATIVE PRINCES; BY 
REGIMENTAL MESSES, AND BY VARIOUS CLUBS THROUGHOUT INDIA. 

Ilamilton and Co. respectfully bring to the attention of the public, their present 
extensive Stock of Fashionable and Elegant Jewellery , Watches , Clocks, Silver and 
Electro-Plated Articles, Sfc., which are replenished continually from England, 
France, Switzerland, Bohemia, and from China. 

}I. Co.'s working departments of Jewellery , Silver, and Electro-Plate are con- 
ducted with great efficiency by European artists. 

Their Watch and Chronometer making and repairing sections of business are attended 
to by a thoroughly practical and experienced English workman. 

JEWELLERY. 

Rings, Brooches, Lockets, Neckchains, Enrrings ; Guard, Albert, and Safety Chains, 
Chatelaines, Ate . ; Seals, Keys, Charms, Bracelets, Scarf, Hair, and Shawl Brooches and 
Pins; Head Ornaments, Buckles, Tiaras, Combs, Collars, Studs, Slwvo, Vest and Collar 
Buttons, Crosses, Co^t Links, Whistles, Fusee Boxes, Gold and Silver Thimbles, Masonic 
Jewels, Medals and Decorations including the recently issned “China Medal,” and all 
Novelties that we imported. 

CLOCKS, 

For travelling, house and office uses, ordinary and chiming quarters, and some to shew 
the Moon’s age. Prices from 15 Rs. to 1,000 Rupees. 

WATCHES. 

English and Geneva Patent Watches, winding at the handle and requiring no key, in 
gold and silver cases: English Hunting, Half-Hunting, and Open-faced by McCain*, 
Hamilton and Co., and others: Geneva Hunting, Halt- Hunting, and Open-faced, set with 
diamonds, enamelled, or in gold and silver caseB. Prices varying from k) Rs. to 850 Rupees. 
PENCIL CASES AND PENHOLDERS. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s in great variety, of gold and silver; Leads for patent points, of 
usual and of extra thicknesses ; gold Everlasting Pens. Gold and silver Pocket Letter * 
Weighers, Ac. 

VINAIGRETTES. 

Gold and silver Book, Locket, and Box patterns, and with rings and chains for suspen- 
ding from the finger, Ac., Scent and Toilette Bottles. 

SPECTACLES. 

With Pebbles and Glasses of every power and variety in steel, tortoiseshell, silver 
and gold frames. Large Reading Magnifiers. ' 

EYE PROTECTORS. 

With Crape and Steel Guute, and coloured Glass Fronts, in gold, silver, and steel frames. 
TELESCOPES, Ac. 

For astronomical and field purposes, Binocular, Field and Opera Glasses, Pilot’s 
Glasses, Microscopes, Ac. 

CHILDREN’S PRESENTS. 

Corals and Bells, sets of Knife, Fork, and Spoon, and of Fork and Spoon only in 
Morocco cases, and ditto with Bowls and Mugs. Variety of silver Mugs, Ac. 

CUTLERY. 

Complete Dinner sets and parts of sets, with silver, M. O’Pearl, Patent and ordinary 
Ivory handles and with silver plated blades. Dessert ditto, with silver and Plated Blade*. 
M. O’Pearl, Pebble, and Ivory handle*. 
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HAMILTON & Co . — ( continued J 

SILVER AND ELECTRO PLATED WARE. 

Presentation Group®, Vases, Tankards, Salvers, Racing and Yachting Priaes, Ice Pails 
with covers, Candlesticks, Candelabra, Shields^ Plateaux, Epergnes, Flower Stands, 
Goblets, Bottle Holders, Cheroot Carriages. Drinking Cups, Fire Holders, Snuff Boxes, 
Mulls, Beer Mugs, Bottle Waggons, Bottle Stands, Ink Stands, Toast Racks, Egg, 
Boilers, Silver Egg-shape Tea-makers, Canteens, Hookahs, Saucepans, Muffineers, Cigar 
Cases, Claret Jugs, Bread Baskets, Liquor, Cruet, l*ickle, and Egg Frames, Dinner, 
Dessert, Breakfast and Tea sets, plated Dish covers, at 120 Rupees per set of 4, Ac. 
Communion Services, Ac., Ac, 

TXBLE ORNAMENTS. 

Very beaatiful Figures, Groups, Vases, Brontes, Paper weights, Cigar Boxes 
Watch Stands, Essence CaJes, Trinket Boxes, Ac. Ac, 

BOOKS. 

Bibles, Church Services, Engagement Books, Ac., in beautiful M. O’Pearl and Russia 
with covers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Swords, Dirks, walking A riding Canos, Crimean Cases, travelling Canteens for one 
or more persons. Ladies' and Gentlemen’s Dressing Cases, Work Boxes, and Jewel 
Cases in great variety, with silver and plated mounting for Travelling, Ac., (from 10 to 
300 Rupees,) Patent silvered and colourad Di inking Cups, Flower Vases, Ink Slanda 
Muffineers, Salt Cellars, Paper-weights, Globes, Ac., Candelabra iu silvered Glass, Letter 
Scales, Ac. Ac. 

TABLE PLATE. 

Silver and Electro- Plated Articles mado to design, and with the quickest despatch. 
Old Silver Plate renuumfacturcd into Dinner, Breakfast, and Dessert Sets, Spoons, Forks 
Ac. Priii's : for Cash payments Plain patterns at six annus per toluh. For 3 mouths 
credit at eight annas per tolah. Chased anil Embossed patterns at proportionate rates. 


AVERAGE OF WEIGHTS AND PRICER 
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Elkctko- Plate. 
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Dessert Spoons, ditto. 
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%* All other Articles of Electro Table Plate at proportionate rates. 


Every description of article re-plated in the lw»t stjle and at moderate* price-* 
Designs, Estimate-*, and Illustrated Catalogues furnished on applie alien. 

Tkbms. — T hres* months' credit, or Ten per Cent. Disconnt lor Cash off credit pine* 
Interest will be charged at Tvii per (Vnt per Annum after time months’ cre dit. 

HAMILTON A CO., 
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ESTABLISHED IQ33. 



CABINET-MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 

BY APPOINTMENT TO 

HIS EXCELLENCY THE VICEROY 

AND 

GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA, 

Mfiarfo anf) 35aijateffc SaOfe 31tanufactui*cis, 

49, 54, AND 55, COSSITOLLAH, 

CALCUTTA. 

HAVE ALWAYS READY A LARGE STOCK OF BOTH 

USEFUL AND ORNAMENTAL FURNITURE. 

An Inspection of which they respectfully solicit. C. L. & Co. beg 
to state that their Furniture is both as regards the materials used 
and care bestowed during the manufacture, equal to any in India ; 
while their charges are regulated with the strictest ecouomy, so as 
merely to afford small remunerating profit on the outlay. 

Catalogues forwarded on application. 


JOHN 

(tacit 


ii €0 




133, Dhumimtollah, and 109, Jaun Bazaar Street, Calcutta. 

John Camekon begs leave to return his grateful thanks to the Public and 
his old Friends, Civil, Military, and Mercantile, for the many years’ patronage 
they huvo given him, now over thirty years, — the oldost practical Coaeh*builder 
in India,— and solicits a continuance of tlicir kind patronage. 

John Cameron will carry on the Business as heretofore, under the name of 
John Cameron and Co., and ready at all times to undertake any orders that 
his Patrons may favor him with. The cheapest practical European Coach 
Builder in India 

Nkw Woiik. —Cash on completion before despatch. If on credit a special 
agreement to he made. * 

Repairs.— Monthly hills or special agreement. No discount allowed on 
Estimates or Repairs. 

Gentlemen requiring Price Lists or drawings of Carriages, will have them 
sent without delay to any part of the Country. 

llis wotk is well established as second to none for Material and Workmanship. 

The European Materials imported from the first Manufacturers in England. 

Carriages received for sale on Commission. A Commission of 5 per Cent is 
charged upon all sdo-»; and Kent of 2 Ks. a wheel, per m -nth lor all Carriages 
standing >n the Premises for sale. 
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UNIVERSAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY FOR LIVES. 

ESTABLISHED IN LONDON AND CALCUTTA, 1834. 

CONFIRMED BY 

SPECIAL MT OF PARLIAMENT 0, WILLIAM I*. CHAPTER OR. 

£750,000 INVESTED CAPITAL £750,000, 

OF WHICH ONE-HALF IS HELD BY THE 
INDIAN BRANCH 

LONDON OFFICE, NO. 1, KING WILLIAM STREET. 

INDIAN BRANCH. 

DIRECTORS. 

CALCUTTA. 


William H. Smoult, Esq., John Nutt Hullkn, Esq., George Brown, Esq. 
Alexander Walker, Esq. and Charles Swinton Hogg, Esq. 


LOCAL DIRECTOR AT ALLAHABAD,— CECIL STEPHENSON, ESQ. 


PHYSICIANS. 
ALLEN WERE, Esq, m. d. 

J. 1\ BROUGHAM, Esq., m. d. 


AGENCY AND SECRETARIES 

1 Messrs. Bit ADDON A Co. 


MADRAS AGENTS. , BOMBAY AGENTS. 

MessksBAINBIUDGE, BYARD.GAIR &Co.' Messrs. LKCK1E & Co. 


The marked success which has, for upwards of twenty-five years, attended 
•the operations of this Society, justifies the Directors iu calling the attention 
of the public to the following adca»tagcs y held out to all classes desirous of 
effecting Assurances on Lives. 


1st. The Insured in the Society have a most satisfactory guarantee for 
the settlement of claims in the large Capital of the Institution, not merely 
subscribed, but actually invested, amounting to £750,1 HR), of which one-half 
is held h} the Indian Branch, and immediately available, being an amount 
greatly in excess of the Capital of any similar Society iu India. 
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2nd. Avoiding hazardous competition tho Directors of the Universal 
have adopted Tables of Premium constructed with the utmost care. Tho 
rates for India were originally prepared from the most comprehensive data, 
exclusively obtained by this Society from the records of the India House, and 
these rates have recently been carefully investigated by two of the most 
eminent Actuaries in London, (viz. Messrs. Peter Hardy and Charles Jellicoe,) 
and tho result, after a laborious enquiry, has established the fact, that tho 
present Indian rates are as moderate, with reference to the risk incurred, as 
is consistent with perfect security to the Assured, and to a Society which 
returns to them three-fourths of its profits. 

3rd. Assurances may be effected for whole life, either on a scale entitling 
tho assured to participate in the profits of the Society, or at a lower rate of 
premiiun without such participation. Also for short periods from one to 
seven years, on very moderate terms. 

4 th. The profits are ascertained each year , and declared on the second 
Wednesday in May, when all those insured on the profit scale, who have paid 
six annual premiums on their policies, are entitled to participate therein. 

6 th. One-fifth of the ascertained profits of the five preceding years, is 
divided between tho Policy-holders and Shareholders, — three-fourths or 
seventy-jive per cent to the former, and one-fourth^ to the latter. The re- 
maining four-fifths are set apart to enter into the average of the succeeding 
years, and thus to provide against unforeseen contingencies. * 

6/A. Tho Assured have the option of appropriating their profits to the 
immediate reduction of their premiums, or as a bonus to be added to the sum 
assured. 

7th. The practice of an annual division “ distributes the profits with more 
regularity and justice than any other,” and is, in many respects, preferublo to 
triennial, or other modes of division. 

8M. The first division of profits took place in 1840; the annual reduction* 
of premium has averaged per cent, and notwithstanding the extraordinary 
claims consequent upon the Indian mutiny, a reduet ion of 40 per cent was 
declared, at the last Annual General Meeting, on all Policies, entitled to parti- 
cipate, dated prior to the 9th May 1855. ' , 

9/A. It is most important that all intending Assurers should consider well 
not only the rate of premium primarily charged, but also the percentage of 
profits actually granted ( annually by this Office) in reduction of such premium. 
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11 th. On the return of an Insurer to Europe, either for a temporary 01 
permanent residence , and without reference to the state of health , subject 
however, to notice being given at the London Office , the Premium is reducec 
to the English rate , corresponding with the a'ge when the Assurance wai 
originally effected , and in the case of participating Policies, the profits arc 
allowed on the English rate of Premium, whereby Indian Assurers can 
continuo their Policies in England on most favorable terms. 

12/A. Military Officers holding Civil appointments are allowed to sub- 
scribe at the Civil rate of premium, on notice being given to the Agents oj 
the Society. 

13 th. Premiums are payable either annually, half-yearly or quarterly, and 
on certain conditions monthly, and a grace of 28 days is allowed for such pay- 
ments, and claims are paid should death occur within that period. Policies 
can bo revived within three months after the premium has become due, on 
proof of health and payment of fine, and within six months at the discretion 
of the Board. 

f 

14 dh. Policies for the whole term of life, which have been in force for the 
full period of five years, will be purchased by the Society, or loans granted 
thereon to the extent of two-thirds of their estimated value. 

.* * 

15/A. Medical referees are remunerated by the Society by a fee of Sixteen 
Rupees on proposals for assurances not under Co's Rs. 2,500 : — but for any 
less sum the fee to be settled by the applicant. 

16/A. At the period of the last annual Valuation, the Assets of the 
Society were ascertained to be upwards of £743,000. The amount of Policies 
in force about £2, 200, (XX), and the annual Income upwards of £120, (XX). 

Tables of Rates, Forms and Instructions for effecting Assurances, can be 
obtained on application to the Secretaries in Calcutta, or to the Local Director 
at Allahabad, or to any of the Agents of the Society. 

BRADDON AND Co., 

Calcutta, No. 14, Strand, 

December , 18(30. 
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\geti and Secretaries. 









